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1952 


elassified properties 





AUCTIONS = 


ALDINGBOURNE, SUSSEX 
5 miles from Chichester and Bognor, 
“HOOK PLACE” 
a charming residence, containing 5 principal 
bedrooms, particularly attractive and spacious 
reception rocms, staff quarters, etc. Garage 
and modest grounds of approximately 
5 acres. For sale by auction § shortly. 
Details from Auctioneers: 

eT ae KERSHAW & CO. 

, Hanover Street, W.1. 





WANTED 


1F YOUR COUNTRY HOUSE is in the 
market, it should be in the experienced 
hands of the SPECIALIST AGENTS: 
F. L. Mercer & Co., 40, Piccadilly, W.1 
(Tel. REGent 2481). If brief particulars are 
sent (with price), they will inspect suitable 
properties WITHOUT CHARGE. Please 
quote C.L. in responding to this announce- 
ment. 





WANTED to purchase by Birmingham 
gentleman, a Country Estate with 
period residence of character, not more than 
7/8 bedrooms. Cottages, buailiff’s house, up 
to 500 acres, if about 200 acres in hand. 
Possession not necessary for three or four 
months.—Please send particulars to JAMES 
STYLES & WHITLOCK, 7 Newhall Street, 
Birmingham 3, Colmore 4050. No commis- 
sion required from the Vendor. 


ESTATES, FARMS AND 
SMALLHOLDINGS 
FOR SALE 


OURNEMOUTH SQUARE 7 MILES. 
Alpine Nursery and Farmhouse. Mod- 
ernised. Picturesque elevations, prominent 
main road position. Good markets. 25 acres 
with 4 alpine houses. Concrete frame ac- 
commodation. 9,000 pots. Plunge beds for 
15,000. Concrete paths. Good pasture and 
pleasure gardens. Tiled, frost-proof barn, 
40 ft. long. Adequate huildings. Suitable 
also for cloches. All early light soil. Resi- 
dence has central heating and all services. 
Telephone and labour-saving devices. Con- 
tains: 4 beds (2 basins), 3 reception, sun 
loggia, kitchen, cloaks, bathroom, w.c., etc. 
Large rooms. Price £6,250 all in (s.a.v.). 
Ideal for retirement and augmented income. 
Possession April. Photographs and full de- 








tails from Sole Agents, Messrs. GRAHAME 
SPENCER. F.A.L.P.A., Ferndown, Dorset. 
Tel. 40/401. 





HEYTHROP HUNT, COTSWOLDS. 
The Stone House Estate, Nether Swell, 
near Stow-on-the-Wold; an exceptional 
small freehold Residential and Agricultural 
Property, comprising a manor-type residence 
with 7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, lounge-hall, 
8 reception rooms, kitchen and domestic 
quarters. Pleasure gardens and grounds, 
hunter stabling of six loose boxes, double 
garage, four cottages, small modern farmery, 
pasture and arable land, in all about 50 
acres. For Sale by Private Treaty with 
possession by  arrangement.—Particulars 
from the Sole Agents: Messrs. TAYLER AND 
FLETCHER, Stow-on-the-Wold, Glos. 


NORTH DEVON. Near market town, 
Gentleman’s Small Country Estate, 
comprising compact and easy-working resi- 
dence in secluded position, lawns and 
pleasure grounds, 90 acres rough shooting, 
small home farmery, about 38 acres, and 
smallholding let to good tenant, of about 
43 acres. Price freehold £18,000.—Particu- 
lars from SANDERS & Son, Auction and 
Estate Offices, Barnstaple, N. Devon. 


PEMBROKESHIRE. 2 miles Pembroke. 
Attractive Freehold Residenti: ul, Agricul- 
tural and Sporting Property. Queen Anne 
residence, 2 halls, 4 reception, billiard room, 
8 principal and 8 other bedrooms and 
dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms. Lawns, ponds, 
woodlands, enclosed yard. Agricultural land, 
farm buildings, gardens and 3 lodges. In all 
260 acres. House and 171 acres in hand, and 
89 acres let.—For illustrated particulars and 
plan (1/-) apply: J. A. Roc, F.A.1., Char- 
tered Auctioneer and Estate Agent, Main 
Street, Pembroke. 








BUSINESSES AND HOTELS 
FOR SALE 
A COMPACT GOLF CLUBHOUSE 
and premises, with bar, public rooms 
and excellent proprietor’s suite, in lovely 
position commanding views of sea 
favourite resort. Freehold. Urgent sale tor 


and 
domestic reasons.—Sole Agents, STOCKTON & 
PLUMSTEAD, Mawnan, Falmouth. Ref.: 8131. 


FOR SALE 


CORNWALL. For particulars of avail- 
able Properties, write, stating require- 
ments, to JENKINS & PARTNERS, Falmouth. 
DORSET /wiLTs/som. BORDERS, 
edge pleasant village. Charming moder- 
nised detached cottage res. in exemplary 
order. 2 sit., 2/3 bed., bath (h. and c.), 
garage and garden. £2,980.—GRIBBLE, 
BootH & SHEPHERD, Estate Agents, Yeovil. 
Tel. 434 (and at Basingstoke). _ 
DINBURGH. Blackie House. Six at- 
tractive modern flats compri-ing Blackie 
House, Lawnmarket. For sale with imme- 
diate entry. Automatic electric passenger 
lift. Domestic hot water from central boiler. 
Whole interior of this early eighteenth- 
century house newly modernised. For per- 
mission to view please apply to Messrs. 
Baillie & Gifford, Solicitors, 3 Glenfinlas 
Street, Edinburgh (Tel. 23131).—Offers to 
FacTorR, HAMILTON AND KINNEIL ESTATES 
LIMITED, Muir Street, Hamilton. “On 
SSEX—within 3 miles Chelmsford, well- 
built Country Residence, 3 rec., study, 
3 bed., domestic offices; garage, Stabling, 
outbuildings, garden, orchard paddock, in 
all about 4 acres. With possession. Price 
£5,500.—Apply G. B. HILLIARD & SON, 
Chelmsford. Tel. 3177. 
IGHGATE VILLAGE. Charming 
Period House with unique loggia 
approach and pretty terraced garden. 6 
beds., 2 bathrms, magnificent double lounge, 
spacious dining room with original oak 
panelling, cloakroom and well equipped 
domestic quarters. Detached double garage. 
The whole in superb condition. Freehold. 
£10,750.—OWNER, 18, Upper Brook St., W.1. 
RELAND. Co., Estate 
Agents (Est. 1815), F.A.1., Westmoreland 
Street, Dublin. Sporting Properties and 
Residential Farms available sale or letting. 
ST. IVES 1 mile. Small attrac. freehold 
detached Residence, overlooking sea. 
residential district. £4,300.— 
BRADLEY, Puttin Cottage, Headland Road, 
Carbis Bay, Cornwall. telat 
Vv W. H. CRICKLADE HUNT. Con 
* venient Cricklade and Malmesbury. 
Cottage Residence of considerable charm, 
2 reception, 3 bedrooms, bathroom. Main 
water. Garage and stable. Garden and pad- 
































BATTERSBY & 


Secluded 


dock. Extending to about 7 acres. With 
vacant possession. Early sale desired.— 
Apply: Sole Agents, JACKSON SToPs, Ciren- 
cester. Tel. 3834/5. 12020. 


WORCESTER CITY outskirts. Charm- 
ing bijon Residence standing in unique 
position on high ground, with full view Mal- 
vern Hills to the west. Approached by 
asphalt and paved drive through wooded 
copse; with easily worked garden and strong 
young orchard. Modern house, 3 bedrooms, 
large lounge, dining room, ultra-modern 
kitchen, bathroom, toilets; h. and c. all bed- 
rooms. Central heating, gas, electricity, city 
water, telephone. 2 garages. Log house and 
store in paved potiing yard. Surrounded 
two sides lovely conifer trees. The whole 
freehold £6,950.—Box 6438. 

LUXURY Freehold 
£985-£1 »275 Flats, possession, beau- 
tiful castle. Smallholding, artistically de- 
signed lodge, extensive buildings. 2 acres, 
requiring attention. Freehold poss., £985. 
Terms. Duntish Court, lovely Flats, requiring 
some conversions, £985. Terms.—JOHNSON 
AND NEWRERY, Solicitors, Devizes, Wilts. 


COMPANY 
REGISTRATIONS FOR SALE 


Co: REGNS. FOR SALE, £25 each com- 
plete (with seal, 





Stat. books). Building; 
sacar: food; property: import/export; 
general dealers; trust investment. No trad- 
ing. Others with agreed Income Tax losses.— 
Business Econ. (C.L.), 128, Albany Street, 
London, N.W.1 (EUS. 8308/8178). 


WANTED TO RENT 


ESTATE AGENTS—cortd, 





URNISHED Houses and Flats urgently 
required by numerous applicants for long 
or short periods at varying rentals, particu- 
larly Surrey. Owners wishing to let please 
communicate with Mrs. JOHN E. RICHARDS, 
18, Basing Way, Thames Ditton (EMB. 1016). 
URNISHED DETACHED HOUSE 
required by small British family on 
furlough from the East, required July 10, 
1953. 4 bedrooms, central heating, telephone, 
garage, minimum 6 months. Within 50 miles 
radius London and coast. Rent should not 
exceed £10 per week.—Box 6456. 


TO LET 








Furnished 


ORFOLK. 

Country Residence. 
Norwich. Sitting rogm, kitchen, 1 or 2 bed- 
rooms, garage, electric light, h. and c. water. 
Pleasant gardens. Overseas visitors welcome. 
—MARGARET CARNALL, Elderton Lodge, 
Thorpe Market, Norwich. 


FISHINGS TO LET 


FISHING in the Test. Nearly 2 miles 
(both banks) of main river and excellent 
carrier to be let as from next April on yearly 





Furnished Flats to let in 
5 miles Cromer, 18 








tenanev at £175.—Full details from WOOLLEY |. 


AND WALLIS, Land Agents, Romsey. 
UTER HEBRIDES. Salmon, sea and 
brown trout fishing an | lodge, by season 
or monthly.—Box 6482. 


FURNITURE REMOVERS 
AND DEPOSITORIES 


HARRODS LTD., Barnes, 8.W.13. Re- 
movals, home and abroad, furniture 
storage. World-famous for efficient service; 
reliable packing and careful storage. Tel. 
RIVerside 6615. 
OULTS, LTD. Specialists in removals 
and storage at home and overseas. 
Expert packers ensure safe delivery. Large 
or small deliveries anywhere. Estimates free. 
—HOUvLTs, Ltp., The Depositories, Chase 
Road, Southgate, London, N.14 (Tel. 
PALmers Green, 1167). Also at Newcastle, 
Carlisle, Glasgow. 
HICUSEHOLD REMOVALS ABROAD. 
Illustrated booklet of inforination, 
age free on request.—PITT & ScuoTT, LTD., 
1-3, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, E.C.4, 
OSEPH MAY, LTD., move promptly, 
expertly, cheerfully. Return loads cut 
costs.—Estimates free from 31-37, Whitfield 
Street, London, W.1 (Tel. MU Seum 2411). 
ICKFORDS. Removers and Storers. 
Part lots or single articles. Weekly deliv- 
ery everywhere. Overseas removal. Com- 
plete service. Branches in all large towns. 
Head Office: 102, Blackstock Rd., London, 
N.4. CAN. 4444. 


ESTATE AGENTS 

















Essex AND SUFFOLK. Count: > Pro. 
perties and Farms.—C. M. STANFo! D AND 
Son, Colchester (Tel. 3165, 4 lines). 
GRIBBLE, BOOTH & SHEP iERD 
specialise in the small Period © untry 
Houses, Farms and Cottages of ch acter 
throughout the south-western coun ies — 








Otfices: 9, Hendford, Yeovil (Tel. 43. and 
37, W. inchester St., Basingstoke (Tel. 234) 
HAMPSHIRE and adjoining coun es, — 

Curtis & WATSON, Auctioneers Sy;. 


veyors, Land Agents and Valuers, Bank 
Chambers, Alton (Tel. 2261-2), an the 
Estate Offices, Hartley Wintney (Tel. : + 16-7), 
JRELAND. Extensive register of E ates 

Farms, Residences and Investments _yaii. 
able.—DANIEL F. STEPHENSON, M. 4.4. 
Estate Agent, 22-23, Duke Street, | blin, 




















JRECAND. Farms and Sporting I Proj “ties, 
Hotels, City Residences, Investmen Pro. 
perties for Sale, consult STOKES & QUIRKE, 
M.I.A.A., Auctioneers, Kildare Street, D :blin, 
And Clonmel. 
|/RELAND. Studfarms, countryandsp *ting 
properties, suburban and investment Dp: >per- 
ties. We offer a comprehensive list. *- MIL- 
TON AND HAMILTON (ESTATES), LTD., D:)lin, 
pSte OF WIGHT. For Town and Contry 
Properties, Houses, Hotels, etc.—A: ply: 
GROUNDSELLS, Estate Agents, Newport 





Wight (Tel. 2171). 
JERSEY, CHANNEL ISLANDS.— )S. 
TAYLOR & CO., 18, Hill Street, St. Helier. 
Agents for superior residential properties, 
MAIDSTONE AND DISTRICT, 
Messrs. E. J. PARKER & SONS, Auct 








Kent. 
tion- 


eers, Valuers and Estate Agents, 8, Pudding | 


Lane, Maidstone (Tel. 2264-5). 
N HERTS AND BORDERS. 

¢ JACKSON & SON, of Hitchin (Est. 1846), 
Chartered Surveyors, Estate Agents and 
Auctioneers, Residential and Agricultural 
Properties, Sales, Surveys and Valuations 
(Tel. 18), and at Stevenage (Tel. 184). 
SUSSEX and ADJOINING COUNTIES 

JARVIS & CO., of Haywards Heath, specialise 
in high-class Residences and Estates, many 
of which are solely in their hands (Tel. 700). 

USSEX. For Seaside and Country Proper- 

ties in all parts of the county, apply: 
WILLIAM WILLETT, LTD., 52, Church Road, 
Hove (Tel. Hove 34055- 6-7), and at Sloane 
Square, S.W.1. 

URREY. Property in all parts of the 

county.—W. K. MoorE & Co., Surveyors, 
Carshalton (Tel. Wallington 5577, 4 lines). 


TUNSRIDGE WELLS. Between London 
and the coast. For Residential Proper- 

ties, BRACKETT & Sons (Est. 1828), 27-29, 

High Street, Tunbridge Wells (Tel. 1153). 


OVERSEAS PROPERTIES 
For Sale 






































MERSHAM, GREAT MISSENDEN, 
CHESHAM. The lovely Chiitern coun- 
try.— PRETTY & ELLIS, Amersham (Tel. 28), 
Gt. Missenden (28) and Chesham (16). 
Btexs, BUCKS and Surrounding Coun- 
ties. Town and Country Properties of all 
types.— MARTIN & POLE (incorporating 
Watts & Son), 23, Market Place, Reading 
(Tel. 60266), and at Caversham, Wokingham, 
Bracknell and High Wycombe. 
Bucks. Details of Residential Properties 
now available on application to HETHER- 
INGTON & SECRETT, F.A.1., Estate Offices, 
Gerrards Cross (Tel. 2094-2510), and Beacons- 
field (Tel. 249 and 1054), and at London, W.5. 
“OTSWOLDS. For smal! period houses or 
cottages, to buy or sell, consult BILLINGS 
AND Sons, Auctioneers and Estate Agents, 
54, Winchcombe Street, Cheltenham (Tel. 
55774), and 7, Middle Row, Chipping Norton, 
Oxon (Tel. 12). 
| geveogy! and 5 














. COUNTIES. For Selec- 
ted list ~y PROPERTIE S.—RIPPON 
BOSWELL & Co., F.A.1., Exeter. Tel. 3204. 
EVON. For Residential and Agricultural 
Properties, apply to CHERRY & CHERRY, 
LTpD., 14 Southernhay West, Exeter. Tel. 3081. 
AST DEVON COAST AND COUN- 
TRY. Properties of all types.—THOMAS 
SANDERS & STAFF, Sidmouth (Tel. 343), and 
Axminster (Tel. 3341). 


MeNTEGO BAY, JAMAICA. 215 acres 

of ripe building land with old Farmhouse, 
top of fashionable Richmond Hill. Make 
magnificent hotel or club site, numerous 
applicants for houses adjoining land, selling 
for £1,000 per acre. Electricity ard water 
available. Price £30,000. Owner London 
now.— Box 6401. 


6 RHODESIA. Oliphant Poultry Farm, 

* 14 miles from Que Que, comprising: 
318 acres of land (20 acres ploughed ani fer- 
tilised). Approximately 2,000 head pou'try 
with accommodation for 8,000. Pig ens, 
store sheds, incubator rooms, brooder hi: use, 
3 Gamble electric incubators (total capacity, 
27,000 eggs). Borehole with pump and 
motor, Bedford truck. 3 cottages. M cins. 
Power. Telephone. Price £9, «ey A. 
GRIFFIN, Stanley House, Que Q ue, ‘.R. 
Please air-mail letters. Tel: Ragriff, Que ‘ue. 


Estate Agents 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA. MiIpi 
DEVELOPMENT, LTD., for Farms, Ho 
Business and Building Sites in the rict 
healthy Midland area.—Inquiries with full 
details of your requirements are invite . to 
P.O. Box 212, Gwelo. 

aaa 


ALL OTHER CLASSIFIED ADVERT SE- 
MENTS ON PAGES 2126 AND 212 
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1g-and MORE ECGS 


The original and only Central 


Feeding System 


AUTO-FEED 
(Canter' ury) Ltd. 
Eggs treed— instal Auto-Feed 
@ Top awards Natioral Cai y Chow. 


@ Selected for Televison and Radio 


Newsreel. 
@ On stos: 
Br tain. 


This entirely automatic Cafeteria Battery— 
whi-h costs no more than other batteries—in- 
corporates, as stindard, more special features than 


any other system. 
Writ. for partic u'ars: 


AUTO-FEED (Canterbury) Ltd. (1) Dane John Works, Canterbury 4234 


list of the recent Festival of 


Cr 
Ce 


AUTO- FEED bi 


c ANTERBURY (i 












FOR ADVICE A8OuT © 
FRUIT TREES AND ™ 
HOW TO GROW THEM 

WRITE TO: 





W. SEABROOK & SONS, LTD. 
BOREHAM, CHELMSFORD, ESSEX 


Seabrook’s Apples, Pears, Plum, 
Cherries, etc., are of highest qualit , 
propagated by the leading Expert , 
with Nurseries and Orchards exceedir 3 
1,000 acres. Varieties for commerci:| 
and private garden planting supplie’. 
Please ask for particulars. 


est. 
1826 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


PRICE £10,000 with 80 ACRES 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. PRINCES RISBOROUGH 


Close to station. London (36 miles) 1 hour by express trains. 








A SMALL ESTATE WITH A CHARMING 
OLD GEORGIAN HOUSE 


3 reception rooms, 8 principal bed and dressing rooms, 
additional secondary or servants’ rooms, if required, 
3 bathrooms. Central heating. Main electricity. 





Stabling and garage premises. 
8 garage } 
4 COTTAGES 
Delightful wooded gardens and grounds, partially sur- 
rounded by a moat and having a 2-acre lake, walled 


kitchen garden, orchard, grass, arable and woodland and 
valuable watercress beds. 





Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (30,665) 


AGRICULTURAL INVESTMENT 


BETWEEN DERBY AND NOTTINGHAM 


Four good Dairy Farms varying from 65 to 200 acres 
and a Smallholding 
EACH LET TO A GOOD TENANT AND PRODUCING £886 PER ANNUM 
All buildings in a good state of repair. Woodlands of 57 acres in hand. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH ABOUT 532 ACRES 
Sole Agents: Messrs. ESCRITT & BARRELL, Elmer House, Grantham (Tel. 1035), and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. 


OXON-WARWICK BORDERS 
8 MILES FROM BANBURY, LONDON 11%, HOURS BY FAST TRAINS 
Mag§nificent position on high ground with beautiful uninterrupted views. 


A 14th-CENTURY HOUSE 
thoroughly modernised and in 
excellent order throughout and 

having a Guest House nearby. 








Approached by a drive, it contains: 3 
reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, 3 bath- 
rooms, modern domestic offices with 
Aga cooker. The Guest House has 4 
bedrooms and 2 bathrooms. 


Central heating and electric light. 
Garage for 5 cars. Stabling. 
WILLIAM AND MARY 


FARMHOUSE 
now converted into 2 cottages. 





Two other cottages. Range of model farm buildings. Delightful grounds with kitchen garden and orchard. Good grassland. 
ABOUT 85 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION OF ALL BUT 40 ACRES 
Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, W.1. (44,667) 


BETWEEN TUNBRIDGE WELLS AND THE COAST 


Beautiful unspoiled country close to village and bus service. 


A DELIGHTFUL GEORGIAN 
HOUSE in wooded grounds facing 
south and commanding beautiful 
views over wooded country. 
Approached by a drive. 





4 reception rooms, 5 principal and 7 
secondary bed and dressing rooms, 4 
bathrooms, staff accommodation. 


Electric light. Septic tank drainage. 
Garages for 5. 
Small Farm and 2 cottages. 


Charming gardens and grounds. Grass, 
arable and valuable woodland inter- 
sected by astream. About 79 ACRES |. 


PRICE FOR THE WHOLE £15,000 OR THE HOUSE AND ABOUT 4 ACRES £6,000 
Vacant possession of the residence and about 45 acres. 
Sole Agents: Messrs. A. BURTENSHAW & SON, Market Square, Hailsham, and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. 
Telegrams: 


“arte 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 °° Gatterten, Wende, Londen” 
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CIRENCESTER, NORTHAMPTON, 





JACKSONS TOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER STREET, LONDON, 
LEEDS, YEOVIL, CHICHESTER, aioe 





MAYFAIR 3316/7 
NEWMARKET AND DUBLIN 





BETWEEN CIRENCESTER AND MALMESBURY 
Kemble Junction, 3 miles. 
CHARMING STONE-BUILT HOUSE 
of most convenient size and with great advantages. 


6 bedrooms (all with 
basins), 2 bathrooms, 3 
reception rooms, lounge 
hall. Cottage with 4 rooms 
and bathroom. 
Electricity and water. 
Good outbuildings. 
Garage (2). 
Excellent SQUASH 
RACQUETS COURT. 
Hard tennis court. 
Delightful garden. 
Paddock. 412 ACRES 





FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


Highly recommended by the Joint Sole Agents: LT.-COMMANDER R. J. 
MORDAUNT, The Lodge Farm, Chavenage, Nr. Tetbury (Tel. 193), and 
JACKSON-STOPS, Cirencester (Tel. 334/5). 


SOUTH DORSET 


In the historic town of Corfe Castle. 


SMALL ELIZABETHAN MANOR HOUSE 
stone built, and containing 


3 RECEPTION ROOMS, 6 BEDROOMS, DRESSING _— 2 BATH- 
ROOMS, DOMESTIC OFFICES (AGA), STAFF FLA 


MAIN ELECTRICITY, WATER AND GAS. 
GARAGE 
SEPARATE COTTAGE. 
ABOUT 114 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Particulars from the Owner’s Agents, JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 
30, Hendford, Yeovil (Tel. 1066), or SANCTUARY & SON, Bridport (Tel.504). 


NEAR NEWMARKET 
AGRICULTURAL AND SPORTING ESTATE 
WITH FINE QUEEN ANNE RESIDENCE 


RS DELIGHTFULLY 
SITUATED 
RESIDENCE with 
5 MAIN BEDROOMS, 
4 BATHROOMS AND 
USUAL OFFICES. 
Main water and electricity. 
Swimming pool and hard 
tennis court. 

6 loose boxes, ete. 2 lodges. 
Excellent range of farm 
premises. 

4 COTTAGES. 

245 ACRES 
including 64 acres wood- 
land. 
EXCELLENT 

MIXED SHOOTING. 


VACANT POSSESSION OF THE WHOLE 
(subject to tenancies of certain cottages). 


Particulars from the Sole Agents, JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, High 
Street, Newmarket (Tel. 2231). 





HALL 


FOR 4. 
WALLED GARDEN. 











650 FEET UP, CHELTENHAM 3 MILES 


AN EXCEPTIONAL 
SMALL PROPERTY AND COTTAGE-RESIDENCE 
7 ROOMS AND 
BATHROOM. 


MAIN ELECTRIC 
LIGHT AND POWER. 


Good water supply. 
Double garage. 
Charming garden with 
miniature waterfalls and 
bridges. 

Well timbered hill land, 


forming a beautiful set- 
ting. 





TOTAL ABOUT 30 ACRES 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
Sole Agents: JACKSON-STOPS, Cirencester (Tel. 334/5). 


WILTSHIRE 


In the renowned fertile Dauntsey Vale. 


(Folio 12 


,169.) 





A VERY FINE T.T. ATTESTED FARM 
SMALL MODERN FARMHOUSE 


MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
EXCELLENT ESTATE WATER SUPPLY. 
GOOD RANGE OF BUILDINGS. including cowshed for 42 (tubular 
fittings, etc.). 
2 COTTAGES. 2 FLATS. 
Rich level land in a ring fence. 


TOTAL ABOUT 300 ACRES 


Full particulars from the Joint Sole Agents: Messrs. RYLANDS & CO., 
Cirencester (Tel. 53), and ee Cirencester (Tel. 
/5). 


VERY 





NORMANDY, NEAR GUILDFORD 


A SUBSTANTIAL 
BRICK AND TILED HOUSE BUILT IN 1906 


LL, 
4 REC EPTION ROOMS, 
8 BEDROOMS, 
3 BATHROOMS. 


MAIN WATER, 
ELECTRICITY AND 
GAS. 


PARTIAL 
CENTRAL HEATING. 


Garage. 
Heavily timbered grounds, 
ABOUT 3'/ ACRES 


The house lends itself for 
division. 





PRICE £7,000 


JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, W.1 (MAYfair 3316/7). 
[Continued on page 2076 











Tel. GROsvenor 3121 
(3 lines) 


WINKWORTH & CO. 


48, CURZON STREET, 
LONDON, W.1 





ABOVE MEDWAY VALLEY 


Ina rural area. London 1 hour. 


AN INTERESTING HOUSE 


dating from the 16th century. 





3 bath., 


8 bed., lounge-hall and 3 reception rooms. 6 bed. 


and dressing, 3 
Main electricity and water. 


Main water, electric lighting, central heating. 
Garages. 
Stabling, garage, fine old tithe barn. 


Laid out gardens and grounds, together with orchard. 


ABOUT 7 ACRES. PRICE £8,750 





WINEWORTH & Co., 


48, Curzon Street, W.1 (GRO. 3121). 





Excellent cottage. 


ASHDOWN FOREST 


Wonderful position on southern slope. 


A FARMHOUSE RESIDENCE 


modernised and in first-class condition. 





bath., 


WINEWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, W.1 (GRO. 3121). 


and 3 reception rooms. 


T.T. farm buildings for small 
pedigree herd. 


Attractive gardens with hard tennis court, pasture and 
arable. 


ABOUT 23 ACRES. PRICE £15,500 


(Further 5 acres rented.) 


WEST KENT 


Within walking distance of shopping centre. 
A PLEASANT MODERN HOUSE 


facing south, with spacious, light rooms. 





5 main bed. and dressing, 2 bath., 2 staff bed. and bath., 
Central heating. 4 reception rooms. 
Main services. Oil-fired central heating. 
Garages. 


Attractive and productive garden, including tennis court. 


ABOUT 11, ACRES. PRICE £11,000 





WINKWORTH & CO., 48, Curzon Street, W.1 (GRO. 3121). 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 





HAMPSHIRE—SURREY BORDERS 


Between Farnham and Alton. London 1} hours by electric train. 
On high ground on a southern slope with extensive views. 


A well built Country 
House on 2 floors only 
and eminently suitable 
for conversion or for 
institutional use. 
Lounge hall, 5 reception 
rooms, 15 bedrooms (9 fit- 
ted basins), 4 bathrooms. 
Part central heating. Main 
electric light, power, gas 
and water. Modern drain- 
age. Garages for several 
cars. Good outbuildings. 
3 cottages. Matured gar- 
dens with wide lawns, 
ornamental trees, rose gar- 
den, fruit trees and kitchen 
garden. 


ABOUT 8 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
3-acre field possibly available. 
The Property would be sold excluding the cottages. 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (50,472) 


BETWEEN DORKING AND GUILDFORD 


Close to village and bus service. 








An attractive Lutyens- 
designed House, in 
excellent order. 

3 reception rooms, 7 bed- 
rooms, 3 bathrooms. Cen- 
tral heating. Main elec- 
tricity, gas and water. 
EXCELLENT COTTAGE 
Garage for 2, 7 loose boxes. 
Beautifully laid-out easily 
maintained garden, _ kit- 
chen garden, 2. glass- 
houses, paddock, woodland. 





ABOUT 16 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (39,076) 


NORTH WILTS. CHIPPENHAM 4 MILES 


London under 2 hours by express train. 
Occupying a very pleasant position. 


A charming stone-built 
and stone-roofed period 
Village House. 


Lounge hall, 3 reception 
rooms, 4 bedrooms (2 with 
basins), bathroom,  self- 
contained staff flat with 
bathroom and_ kitchen. 


Main electric light, power 
and water. Modern drain- 
age. Stabling for 3. 


2 GARAGES 








Easily maintained garden, partly walled, productive kitchen garden, good paddock. 
In all about 3$ acres. 


PRICE FREEHOLD £6,750 
Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (50,315) 








LONDON 19 MILES. THAMES FRONTAGE 


Facing south with good views over the river. 


Charming Georgian 
House. 


Close to buses and 
station. 


3 reception rooms, 6 bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms. Cen- 
tral heating. All main 
services. Garage for 2. 
Cottage. Boat-house. 


Pleasant, well-timbered 
garden with riverside 
lawn to water’s edge. 





ABOUT 11/7 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (50,458) 





MAYfair 3771 


(15 lines) 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


Telegrams : 
“Galleries, Wesdo, London’’ 











' 
a | 





REGent 1184 (3 lines) 
Reading 4441-2-3 


NICHOLAS ‘mai 


Established 1882) 


“Nicholas, Reading.” 


4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADIL LY, W.1; 1, STATION ROAD, READING 





IN THE GLORIOUS COTSWOLDS 
£14,000 WILL-PURCHASE 


A PERFECT SPECIMEN OF A QUEEN ANNE MANOR HOUSE 


5 principal bedrooms, 4 dressing rooms and staff flat, 3 bathrooms. 


Pine panelled suite of reception rooms, lounge and inner halls with contemporary 
staircase, 


Excellent offices with Esse cooker. Electric light. Central heating. 
STABLING GARAGE 2 COTTAGES 
One of the finest tithe barns in the country. 


124%, ACRES OF LAND 


Sole Agents: Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 





WANTED TO PURCHASE 


SMALL RESIDENTIAL ESTATE WITH FARM IN HAND 
COTSWOLDS OR EASTERN COUNTIES 


PERIOD RESIDENCE (PREFERABLY GEORGIAN) 
containing 3/4 reception rooms, 4/8 bedrooms, cottage and 
60 150 ACRES 
Some woodland. River frontage liked. 
Please send particulars to R. F. H., c/o Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, 
Piccadilly, W.1. 





MONMOUTH 


In a beautiful and commanding position between the Valleys of the Usk and Wye. 
A CHARMING COUNTRY RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER 
containing: 3 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Electricity (private plant). 
Good water supply. Central heating. Garage for 3. Stabling block (suitable for 
conversion as staff flat). Secondary residence. Cottage. Gardens, orchards, pasture 
land and woodland. 

IN ALL ABOUT 141/ ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD PRICE £7,250 
Agents: Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, London, W.1, from 
whom further particulars may be obtained. 











50, BROOK STREET, 
MAYFAIR, LONDON, 


MAYfair 6248 


COLLINS & COLLINS Telephone: 





By Order of the Executors of the late Ethel, Lady Buchanan Jardine. 


* TOONAGH, WINKFIELD, NEAR WINDSOR, BERKS 


4 miles Ascot, 6 Windsor, 8 Sunningdale. 


CHARMINGLY SITUATED FREEHOLD FAMILY RESIDENCE 


LOVELY OLD WILTSHIRE 
MANOR HOUSE 


Few miles from Salisbury and Andover, close village. 


2 floors, 10 bed and dressing rooms, 4 recep- | 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, hall, 3 reception rooms, period 
: . : features. Co’s. elec. light and water. Modern drainage. 
tion rooms, BATHROOMS, modern | Garage. Attractive gardens and grounds, orchard, 














sale from the Solicitors, MARTINEAU & REID 


Main services Suitable for 

occupation or conversion into two residences. 

Delightfully timbered gardens and grounds. 

4 cottages, garage and stabling block, farm 

building, several enclosures of pastureland, 
in all about 39 ACRES 


domestic offices. 


VACANT POSSESSION of the HOUSE, 
3 COTTAGES and GROUNDS, about 
412 ACRES 


8, Prinices-Street, London, E.C2;: or: 


paddock, in all about 6 ACRES. FREEHOLD FOR 
SALE. (Fol. 24,626) 





PERIOD HOUSE REQUIRED 
TO PURCHASE 


in or close to a village. 
NORTH HAMPSHIRE, WEST SUSSEX, BERK- 
SHIRE (NEWBURY DISTRICT) 
£12,000 TO £20,000 WILL BE PAID 


For a REALLY CHOICE PROPERTY, with vacant 
possession. A WILLIAM AND MARY, UEEN 
ANNE, GEORGIAN OR REGENCY HOUSE of real 


For Sale by Auction, as a whole or in 4 lots, early in the New Year (unless previously sold). Particulars and conditions of architectural merit is required, containing 5-7 bed., 2-3 
the. Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. baths, 3-reception-rooms. Land from 6-25 ACRES. "Also 





BARTON, WYATT & BowEN, London Road, Sciloaaate (Ascot 680), or Messrs. COLLINS & COLLINS, 50, Brook Street, a“Cottage. Fullest particulars to ‘‘S,” COLLINS AND 


London, W.1. (MAYfair 6248). 





COLLINS, 50, Brook Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 
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REGent 8222 (20 lines) 


HAMPTON & SONS 


6 ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 





Telegrams: “Selanlet, Piccy, London” 





ONE OF THE FINEST OF THE “LESSER’’ COUNTRY HOUSES 


WITHIN 20 MILES OF LONDON. 


Delightful situation in Surrey, close to golf course. 


CHOICE MODERN HOUSE ON GEORGIAN LINES 


Designed by eminent architect. 
Beautifully appointed and in exceptional 
order. 


2 FLOORS ONLY 


Hall and cloakroom, fine panelled lounge and 
3 other reception rooms. 


Labour-saving offices with staff sitting room. 


PRINCIPAL SUITE of bedroom, 


and bathroom. 


dressing 


5 other bedrooms with basins. 


2 BATHROOMS 


Confidently Recommended by HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. 





Main services. Complete central heating. 


Oak joinery. 
2 GARAGES WITH FLAT OVER 


Inexpensive grounds, artistically-planned 
garden, fine trees and shrubs, about 
2 ACRES 


Freehold at a very reasonable price 


(S.57,123) 





FINE SITUATION ON SURREY HILLS 


With glorious views to south. 
BETWEEN LONDON AND COAST 
A Charming and Well-built Residence beautifully appointed. 


Oak floors and doors. In 
excellent decorative 
condition. Panelled hall, 
4 reception rooms, 

5 bedrooms with basins, 
3 bathrooms, dressing 
room, well equipped 
domestic offices with staff 
sitting room. 


Part central heating. 
Main services. 
GARAGE. 


GOOD COTTAGE 
and outbuildings. 





Well laid-out gardens and grounds, woodland with stream, in all about 7 ACRES. 


PRICE £10,500 FREEHOLD 


Inspected and Recommended by 


HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (S8.26,294) 





BUCKS (1 hour London). 


IN THE HEART OF THE CHILTERNS 


On the fringe of delightful village; 5 minutes station and shops. 
SINQULARLY CHARMING MODERN COTTAGE-STYLE RESIDENCE 


Very well planned; 
labour-saving and in 
good order throughout. 


Large entrance hall, 
cloakroom, fine lounge, 
22 ft. by 15 ft. 6 ins., 

dining room, loggia, 
modern kitchen, scullery, 
5 bedrooms (3 with wash 

basins), bathroom. 
Co.’s electricity, gas and 
water. 
GARAGE 


Easily maintained gardens 
with lawn, rockery, 
kitchen garden, in all 
ABOUT 114 ACRES. 





FREEHOLD £6,850 


Inspected and Recommeniled by Sole Agents: 
HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S. Ww. 


JAMAICA—B.W.I. 


Overlooking one of the most beautiful North Coast Beaches. 
THIS DELIGHTFUL SMALL RESIDENCE 


(B.59,808) 





3 double bedrooms, each 
with own bathroom, 
lavatory and dressing 

Large lounge with 

dining annexe. Wide 

verandah. Servants’ 
quarters for 3, laundry 
and garage. 


closet. 


Public electricity and water. 





3 ACRES. PRICE £7,000 FURNISHED 


HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W. 
ASSOCIATES, LTD., 26, ‘Duke Street, Jamaica, B.W.I. (3.A.3, Osh 


Full 1-74 Fy 3 
or GRAH « 





KENT AND SUSSEX BORDERS 
Between Rye and Ashford. 

In a commanding position facing south with delightful views to the sea. 
EXCELLENT T.T. ATTESTED DAIRY, SHEEP AND MIXED FARM 
OF 103 ACRES 
with charming modernised 
PERIOD FARMHOUSE 


Hall, dining room, lounge, 
morning room, kitchen 
with Aga cooker, 

6 bedrooms, dressing and 
2 bathrooms. 


Main electricity and water. 
Newly-erected farm 
buildings with paved yard, 
including cowhouse for 6 
and milking parlour, 

2 COTTAGES 
The land is divided into 
useful enclosures and is 
easily worked. 


In all ABOUT 103 ACRES (65 acres arable). 
PRICE FREEHOLD £15,000 
Agents: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. 


MID-SOMERSET 
FOR SALE. AN ELIZABETHAN MANOR HOUSE 
Situate on the outskirts of a village. 
SCHEDULED AS AN ANCIENT MONUMENT 





(D.1,949) 





Very fine stone fireplaces 
and mantels, stone 
mullioned and leaded 
lights. Accommodation 
on 2 floors only, 

4 reception rooms of good 
proportions, modern 
kitchen, 4 bedrooms, 
up-to-date bathroom. 


Main services. 
GARAGE 
Garden of 1 ACRE 


Low rateable value. 





Apply: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. 





PARKSTONE - BOURNEMOUTH 


Occupying choice elevated position, close to sea (sea views), shops and ’buses. 
COMMODIOUS DETACHED RESIDENCE 


In exceptional order 
and finely appointed. 






Attractive lounge hall 
(with cloakroom), 2 sunny 
reception rooms, 

7 bedrooms, boxroom, 
2 bathrooms, shut-off 
domestic offices. 










Central heating 
(supplied by modern plant) 


MAIN SERVICES 
DOUBLE GARAGE. 
HALF-ACRE of garden. 










VACANT POSSESSION. £6,750 FREEHOLD (open to offer). 


Recommended by: HAMPTON & SONS,, 174, Old Christchurch Road, penne 
(Tel. 6033). Head Office: 6, ‘Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W. 








BRANCH OFFICES: KENSINGTON, W.8; WIMBLEDON COMMON, S.W.19; BOURNEMOUTH, 





HANTS; AND BISHOP’S STORTFORD, HERTS 
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REGent 


ee OSBORN & MERCER 


28b, ALBEMARLE STREET, 
PICCADILLY, W.1. 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 





OUTSKIRTS OF KENT VILLAGE 
In a secluded position overlooking lovely wooded country, 
conveniently situate for Tunbridge Wells and Hastings. 


A Charming Georgian Residence 
Carefully modernised with 3 reception rooms, 4 bed- 
rooms, playroom, 2 baths. Self-contained 4-room flat. 

I main services. Central heating. 

Garage and numerous outbuildings. 
Well-timbered gardens, lawns, pretty woodland stream, 
orchard and grassland, in all 
ABOUT 11 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER. as above. (19,845) 


ON THE EDGE OF THE COTSWOLDS 
Occupying a magnificent position, some 350 ft. above sea 
level, commanding open views to the Welsh hills. 

A DELIGHTFUL STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE 
Soundly constructed and in excellent order. 

5 reception rooms, 8 principal and 3 staff bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms. 

Main services. Central heating. 

The matured, well-timbered gardens form a beautiful 
setting and extend in all to 
ABOUT 21 ACRES 
MODERATE PRICE FREEHOLD 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (19,720) 





ENGLEFIELD GREEN 
In a splendid position only a few minutes’ walk from 
Windsor Great Park. 
A CHARMING SMALL MODERN HOUSE 
Extremely well fitted and in excellent order. 
2 reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, bathroom. 
All main services. Built-in garage. 

Matured, well disposed garden with terraced lawn, her- 
baceous borders, rose garden, kitchen garden, etc. 
PRICE FREEHOLD, ONLY £5,950 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (19,809) 





IN EAST SUSSEX VILLAGE 
Near station, shops and excellent bus services to London, 
Tunbridge Wells and the coast. 
SMALL HOUSE OF CHARACTER 
In splendid order and easy to run. 
Lounge hall, 2 reception rooms, third large room, 
4 bedrooms, bathroom. Main services, Radiators, Garage. 
Charming small garden with grass paddock and fruit 
trees, in all ABOUT 34 ACRE 
ONLY €4,250 FREEHOLD. LOW RATES 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (19,737) 





COOKHAM AND MAIDENHEAD 
Beautifully situate in a lovely rural position, on high ground 
commanding wonderful views. 


A Charming Property in the Georgian Style 
Converted from the garage and stabling block of a large 
ouse. 

Hall, 3 reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, bathroom, maids’ 
sitting room. Main electricity and power. 

Useful outbuildings and well-disposed gardens of 
ABOUT 34 ACRE 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION 
Inspected by OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (19,810) 





ON THE KENT COAST 
In a quiet part of one of the ancient Cinque Ports, convenient 
for first-class golf. 
A UNIQUE PERIOD HOUSE 
scheduled as a building of Special Architectural and 
Historic Interest 
3 reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, modern bathroom, 
compact domestic offices. 
Main electricity. Detached Garage. 
Small walled terraced garden 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE AT LOW PRICE 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER as above. (19,808) 








2067 


3, MOUNT ST. 
LONDON, W.1. 


RALIT PAY & TAYLOR 


QROsvenor 
1032-33-34 





f 





BERKS-OXON BORDERS 
BETWEEN READING AND OXFORD 
On a spur of the Chilterns. Enjoying absolute seclusion and protection, yet 
close to picturesque village with views extending to Berkshire downs. 
FOR PRIVATE OCCUPATION OR VERY SUITABLE 
FOR CONVALESCENT HOME, SCHOLASTIC OR 
OTHER INSTITUTIONAL PURPOSES 
BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED RESIDENCE 


a fine example of OLD ENGLISH BLACK AND WHITE ARCHITECTURE 
built on spacious lines with a splendidly equipped interior in first-class 
order. 


19 bed and dressing rooms, 5 bathrooms, panelled lounge hall, music room, 
library, 4 other reception rooms, winter garden, complete up-to-date offices. 


Central heating. Main electricity. Estate water supply. 
STABLING. GARAGE. COTTAGES AND MODEL FARMERY. 


TIMBERED PARKLAND, lawns sloping to large ornamental lake, 
waterside gardens, well-stocked fruit and kitchen gardens, in all 


ABOUT 75 ACRES of which approx. 20 acres are in hand. 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE, MOST REASONABLE PRICE 
Sole Agents: RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, as above. 




















Tel. MAYfair 


as R. C. KNIGHT & SONS 


130, MOUNT STREET 
LONDON, W.1 





NO COMMISSION REQUIRED 
Messrs. R. C. KNIGHT & SONS are acting for a client seeking 
A RESIDENTIAL and AGRICULTURAL PROPERTY 
in Surrey or Sussex within 11/4 hours of London. 
WELL-APPOINTED GEORGIAN OR OTHER PERIOD HOUSE 


(no low ceilings) with 3 reception, 6/8 bedrooms, 2/4 bathrooms and labour-saving 
offices. 


75 TO 150 ACRES of land, together with 


FARM BUILDINGS SUITABLE FOR PEDIGREE T.T. HERD 
Up to £25,000 will be paid for suitable property. 


Will Owners, Solicitors or Agents please send details in confidence to R. C. KNIGHT 





WANTED TO BUY IN EAST ANGLIA 
(Preferably Norfolk or Suffolk.) 
A RESIDENTIAL DAIRY AND MIXED FARM OF ABOUT 250 ACRES 
Pleasantly situated. 

GENTLEMAN’S HOUSE with 5 to 7 bedrooms and modern amenities. 
SECONDARY MANAGER’S HOUSE if possible and COTTAGES. 
PRICE TO £25,000. Usual selling commission required. 

Replv to R. C. KNIGHT & SONs, 2, es King Street, Norwich (Tel. 24289), 
or as above. 


WEST SUFFOLK 
Situated in a renowned farming district within easy reach of Bury St. Edmunds. 
AN OUTSTANDING AGRICULTURAL AND RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 
COMPRISING 422 ACRES 
of exceptionally fertile and intensively farmed land suitable for highly mechanised 
mixed farming. together with 
A DELIGHTFUL MODERNISED GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
3 reception rooms, labour-saving domestic offices, 6 bed. and dressing rooms, 
2 bathrooms. 
Comprehensive range of excellent farm buildings, including model T.T. 
and attested dairy block. 
12 cottages and secondary farmhouse (at present used as 2 cottages). 
Main electricity connected to house, buildings and cottages. 
FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION OF THE WHOLE 
A substantial mortgage is available if required. 
Full details from the Sole Agents: R. C. KNIGHT & SONS, 130, Mount Street, W.1. 








AND Sons, as above, who do not require commission from the vendor. 





And at NORWICH, STOWMARKET, BURY ST. EDMUNDS, CAMBRIDGE, HOLT and HADLEIGH 














ASCOT, BERKSHIRE 
(ASCOT 545) 


MRS. N. C. TUFNELL 


SUNNINGHILL, BERKSHIRE 
(ASCOT 818) 





BERKS AND HANTS BORDERS 
A PICTURESQUE 16th-CENTURY RESIDENCE 
In ideal country surroundings. In superb order throughout. 
Skilfully modernised. 





, 3-4 bedrooms, 2 modern bathrooms, large sitting room 
with dining annexe, and lounge hall. Excellent modern 
domestic offices. Aga and Agamatic boiler. Main services. 
Central heating. 2 garages. 2 loose boxes. Inexpensive 

gardens, large paddocks, ABOUT 5 ACRES 
FREEHOLD £7,750 OR NEAR OFFER 
Very highly recommended. 





EVERSLEY, HANTS 
CHARMING CHARACTER HOUSE 


300 ft. above sea level, designed by pupil of Sir Edwin 
Lutyens. 





8 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, 3-4 reception 

rooms, good domestic offices. Main services. Modern 

drainage. Central heating. Garages for 3. Stable. 
Excellent pleasure garden. 


534 ACRES. FREEHOLD £6,250 





ASCOT, BERKSHIRE 
AN ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY COTTAGE 
Built for owner’s occupation. Every modern convenience is 
incorporated. 





4 bedrooms (h. and ¢, in all), modern bathroom, 2-3 recep- 
tion rooms, modern offices. All main services. Partial 
central heating. Garage. Summer house. 3% ACRE 
lovely gardens. FREEHOLD £5,500 (a paddock 


could be purchased if required). 
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QROsvenor 1553 
(4 lines) 


GEORGE 'TROLLOPE & SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1778) f 
25, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


Hobart Place, Eaton Sq., 
West Halkin St., 
Belgrave Sq., 
and 68, Victoria St., 
Westminster, S.W.1, 





SURREY. 45 Minutes City. 
A GENTLEMAN’S SMALL ESTATE 


With good residence in beautiful setting; accommodation 
comprises 5 principal bedrooms (each with own bath- 
room), 3 reception rooms; further staff accommodation 


central heating. 


2 cottages; staff flat; outbuildings. 
25 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Agents: GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONs, 25, Mount Street, {| ete. 





BETWEEN GUILDFORD & HINDHEAD 
Beautiful position 1 mile village. Main line station 2 miles. 


ll dad 





Very Attractive COUNTRY HOUSE originally 
converted from two old cottages. 

Hall, 3 reception, cloakroom, 4 bed., 2 bath. 

Private electricity and water supplies, modern 

drainage. Garage and other outbuildings. 

HOLD WITH HALF AN ACRE 


SUPERB POSITION ON 
MALVERN HILLS 


With panoramic views over unspoilt country 
WELL-EQUIPPED GEORGIAN HOUSE 
recently decorated throughout, with spacious and lofty 
rooms. Six bedrooms (all fitted basins h. and c.), 3 bath- 
rooms, 2 servants’ bedrooms and bathroom, 4 reception 
a“ rooms, excellent offices with Aga cooker. All main 
services. Central heating throughout. 
Garages, Cottage. 


Grounds laid out by landscape gardener, with new 
hard tennis court. Paddock. 
IN ALL ABOUT 8 ACRES 
"cto FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & Sons, — ee Street, London, 
a. 


























London, W.1. (D.138:8). FOR SALE F 
Recommended by GEORGE TROLLOPR & SONs, 25, Mount (A.7 
Street, London, W.1. (D.1624). 
sapenr Y ~Y 
NEWBURY HUNGERFORD 
Tel. 304 and 1620 i .. Tel. 8 


NEWBURY AND HUNGERFORD 





BETWEEN NEWBURY AND READING 


On the hills in a woodland setting, close to Douai R.C. Abbey. 
A FINE MODERN HOUSE 


With 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 2 reception rooms (one 26 ft. by 16 ft.) and domestic 


offices. Garage. About 111/o acres woodland and 6 acres orchard. 
M AIN we ATE R AND ELECTRICITY. CENTRAL HEATING 
HOLD WITH POSSESSION. £6,300 ONLY 





FAVOURED NEWBURY DISTRICT 
WELL BUILT SMALL COUNTRY HOUSE 
Containing 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms and domestic offices. 


Detached Cottage. Garages and outbuildings. Attractive grounds and grass land, 


IN ALL ABOUT 13 ACRES 
MAIN ELECTRICITY AND WATER. CENTRAL HEATING 
VACANT AND FREEHOLD. PRICE £6,500 





BETWEEN NEWBURY AND OXFORD 
A DELIGHTFUL PERIOD COTTAGE 
Tn quiet position on the outskirts of a most attractive village. 
3 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 sitting rooms, good hall and domestic offices. 
MAIN WATER AND ELECTRICITY 
Most attractive garden and small paddock. Oak beams, and parquet floors. 
VACANT. FREEHOLD. £3,950 





BETWEEN NEWBURY AND BASINGSTOKE 
SMALL COUNTRY PROPERTY IN FAVOURED POSITION 


4 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 sitting rooms and domestic offices. 
9 ACRES pasture and small set of buildings. 
MAIN WATER AND ELECTRICITY 
VACANT. A VERY LOW PRICE WILL BE TAKEN FOR THE FREEHOLD, 
THE OWNER HAVING PURCHASED ANOTHER PROPERTY 





3 MILES NEWBURY 
SUBSTANTIAL BRICK AND TILED FARMHOUSE 
NEEDING SOME MODERNISING 
5 bedrooms, 2 large reception rooms and domestic offices. 
Good garden and outhouses. 
MAIN ELECTRICITY. MAIN WATER AVAILABLE 
VACANT. FREEHOLD. PRICE REDUCED TO £3,500 


CLOSE TO BUCKLEBURY COMMON 


A SMALL REGENCY HOUSE NEEDING REPAIR AND RENOVATION 
but offering ample scope. 5 bedrooms, bathroom, 3 reception rooms and domestic 
offices. Garage and outbuildings. Attenctive seaal garden and paddock, in all 


/: 
MAIN WATER AND ELECTRIC LIGHT 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE AT A REASONABLE PRICE 
WITH POSSESSION 











FAREHAM 
PORTSMOUTH 


HALL, PAIN & FOSTER 


PETERSFIELD 
COSHAM AND SOUTHSEA 





AN IDEAL MODERN FREEHOLD BUNGALOW IN A 
PLEASANT RURAL SETTING 
7 miles east of Southampton. 
INEXPENSIVE OF UPKEEP. ACCESSIBLE POSITION 


Cloakroom, 2. reception 

rooms (intercommunicat- 

ing), 3 bedrooms, bath- 
room, kitchen. 


Main electricity and water. 


Modern cesspool 
drainage. 


GARAGE (2 cars) with 
playroom or additional 
bedroom over, 2+ green- 
houses and other out- 
buildings. 





Well-kept gardens including large PADDOCK, in all about 214 ACRES 
FOR SALE BY AUCTION SHORTLY OR PRIVATELY NOW 





ATTRACTIVE DETACHED RESIDENCE 
On the outskirts of busy market town near Portsmouth. 


CONVENIENTLY PLANNED THROUGHOUT 


Hall, cloakroom, study, 
2 reception rooms, 6 bed- 
rooms, dressing room, 


2 bathrooms, 
domestic offices. 


All main services. 
Centrally heated. 
GARAGE 
Tool shed. 


Fruit store. 





Matured garden with tennis lawn. 
PRICE £5,000 FREEHOLD 


Estate Offices, 48, West Street, Fareham. Tel. 2247-8 











EiBEY woan, ALFRED PEARSON & SON speanagean 


WALCOTE CHAMBERS, HIGH STREET, WINCHESTER (Tel. 3388). HIGH STREET, HARTLEY WINTNEY (Tel. 233). 








WINCHESTER, ST. GILES HILL 
SECLUDED SUNNY POSITION FACING THE DOWNS. 


5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
3 reception rooms, good 
domestic offices, conserva- 
tory. 
GARAGE. 
ALL MAIN SERVICES. 


Delightful terrace and 
lawns. 


ABOUT 2 ACRES 





AN OFFER IS INVITED FOR THE FREEHOLD WITH 


VACANT POSSESSION 
Winchester Office. 











WANTED 
Q.C. (at present, in north, f Pingiand) ith oes. family is anxious to find a 
RESIDENCE IN NORT VI AGE HOUSE PREFERRED, 
but no te to being in gy rl oe ir Sonia ‘to day school. Must be within 
reach of main-line station. House should contain 6 bedrooms, 3 reception rooms, 
etc., with only a small matured garden, and if possible a few acres of rough land or 
woodland. 
PRICE £7,000. Or would take a furnished house of similar size whilst view- 
ing properties in the area. Ref. C.D.R 
Hartley Wintney Office. 


WANTED 
A KEEN GROWER OF CARNATIONS wishes to acquire a COTTAGE OR 
BUNGALOW in a quiet rural position in North Hampshire. 2/3 bedrooms and 
1 or 2 reception rooms needed, with about 12 ACRE of ground. 
THE PROPERTY MUST ENJOY SECLUSION. PRICE £3,000. 
Ref. L.U.C.H. 
Hartley Wintney Office. 


TO BE LET FURNISHED 
CONVENIENT COUNTRY RESIDENCE, one minute’s walk main-line station. 
3 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms, etc. Main services, garage and nice garden. 
AVAILABLE FOR 3 MONTHS FROM EARLY IN THE NEW YEAR 








Hartley Wintney Office. 
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5, MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1 


CURTIS & HENSON 


GROsvenor 3131 (3 lines) 
Established 1875 





FAVOURITE WEST SUSSEX DISTRICT 


In delightful undulating country. 


AN ATTRACTIVE HOUSE OF 
CHARM AND CHARACTER 


Part dating from the 16th Century, 


modernised and in good condition 


contains 
ENTRANCE HALL, CLOAKROOM. 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS, 


convenient domestic offices. 


6 BEDROOMS, 2 BATHROOMS, MAID’S 
BEDROOM. 





FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Agents: CURTIS & HENSON, as above. 


About 1 mile from station (Waterloo 70 minutes). 


Main water and electricity. Central heating. 


Good range of outbuildings. 


AND GARAGE BLOCK WITH 
FLAT OVER 


STABLE 


Well timbered and sheltered gardens with 
grass tennis court 


ABOUT 41/ ACRES 


Also an EXCELLENT BUNGALOW, con- 

taining 2 sitting rooms, 3 bedrooms, kitchen, 

bathroom and garage. About 's acre avail- 
able if required. 











GROsvenor 
2861 


TRESIDDER & CO. 


74, SOUTH AUDLEY StREET, 


LONDON, W.1 


Telegrams: 
“Cornishmen, London” 





CUFFLEY, HERTS 

On high ground, 1 mile station. Near golf. 
A’ TRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE built by 
an architect for own occupation. In good order 
6 bedrooms, bathroom, 3 reception rooms, 
All main services. Delightful 
garden with tennis lawn, rose garden, etc., entirely 
secluded, about 1 acre. For sale privately. 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1 (2 


throughout. 
good kitchen and offices. 


7,951) 





24 ACRES 
SURREY/SUSSEX BORDERS 
Rural but accessible. Mile station (hour London). 
unique AND PICTURESQUE COUNTRY 
OUSE. Billiards room, 3 reception, 2 bath., 
6 bedrooms (h. and ¢c.). Staff flat. Cottage. Garages. 
Delightful grounds. Large lake, kitchen garden, orchard, 
paddock and woodland. Inspected and recommended by 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1 (13,246) 





SOUTH DEVON 
4 miles Salcombe and Kingsbridge Station. Buses pass gate. 
CHARMING OLD-WORLD HOUSE in glorious 
position with sea views, and in excellent order. 
Hall, 3 reception, bathroom, 4/5 bedrooms. Main elec- 
tricity. Garage. Walled garden, orchard. 34 acre. 
Freehold £6,500. 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Pence Street, W.1 (28,151) 





WANTED 


Usual commission required 


TO BUY AS GOING CONCERN 
Market Garden and Orcharding, 4 to 15 acres, with 
gentleman’s house, 5 bedrooms upwards. Anywhere, 
Kent to Dorset, convenient for educationa facilities.— 
“Mai. o>” 





TO BUY, 30 to 100 MILES LONDON 
Modernised old house, 3/4 bedrooms, 2/3 reception. 


Main 
water and electricity. About acre garden.—‘‘E.V.F.” 





TO BUY UP TO 125 MILES LONDON 


Mixed Farm, 100 to 200 acres, with good house, 5/8 
bedrooms. 





TO BUY WITHIN 35 MILES HYDE PARK 
CORNER 


100 to 120 acres. 6/7 bedrooms. Main services.—**J.B.” 





Owners wishing to sell properties approximating to any 

of the above requirements are invited to send full 

particulars to TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley Street, 
W.1. 





NORTH BUCKS 


On outskirts of small country town. 
viles. 


QUEEN ‘ANNE HOUSE, 
and in good order. 4 thedrooms (3 h. and 
bathroom, 3 reception rooms, kitchen, 
pantry, ete. Partial central heating. All main services. 
Fine garden room. Garage. Secluded garden, partly 
walled, well stocked and with fruit trees, etc. 


In all about 1 acre 


South Audley Street, 


Main-line station 


mode rnised 
2 attics, 


TRESIDDER & CO., 77, W.1 (28,267) 





URREY/HANTS BORDERS 
Secluded position, yet accessible for daily journey to London. 
Close to good golf. 
WELL-APPOINTED MODERN HOUSE, 
ready to step into. 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception 
rooms, usual offices, maid’s room. Central heating. 
Basins in bedrooms. Main electricity and water. Modern 
drainage. Garage. Delightful garden, inexpensive to run, 
and woodland; 
tn all 15 acres 
Reasonable price for quick sale. 
77, South Audley Street, 


TRESIDDER & Co., W.1 (26,242) 








a0 ana 


MAIDENHEAD 
SUNNINGDALE 


GIDDY & GIDDY 


WINDSOR, SLOUGH 
GERRARDS CROSS 





ON THE CHILTERNS 


5 minutes station, Marylebone and Baker Street line. 


A SMALL ESTATE 


Situated between Maidenhead and Reading, away from 


roads, but very convenient for daily access to London 





A WELL-PLANNED MODERN HOUSE 
4 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms, loggia. 
Main services. Garage. 12 ACRE 
RECOMMENDED AT £4,950 

GipDyY & GIDDY, Gerrards Cross. Tel. 3987. 





MOSTLY OF THE GEORGIAN PERIOD. 8 beds., 

4 baths., 3 rec., study, etc. Central heating. Main 

services. Old-world grounds with hard tennis court. 
Paddocks. 2 Cottages. Outbuildings. 


19 ACRES. £8,950 


Sole Agents: GipDy & GIDDY, Maidenhead. Tel. 53. 





STOKE POGES, BUCKS 


Near the famous golf course. 





A FASCINATING TUDOR REPLICA 


fenuinely old materials. 3 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 recep- 
tion rooms, cloakroom, etc. Main services. 2 garages. 
Charming grounds. 


FOR SALE WITH 34 ACRE 
GiIppy & GIDDY, Slough. Tel. 23379. 




















Chartered Auctioneer, Surveyor, 
Valuer and Estate Agent. 


EDGAR HORN, F.R.I.C.S., F.A.I. 


45-47, CORNFIELD ROAD, 
EASTBOURNE (Tel. 1801-2) 





EASTBOURNE 


34 miles, on high ground 1 mile from sea. Distant views. 
SMALL DETACHED RESIDENCE WITH A LOVELY GARDEN 


AEA BRERA 





FREEHOLD £5,750. 


Sole Agent: EDGAR HORN, F.R.I.C.S., 


2 RECEPTION 
LARGE KITCHEN. 


Main water and electricity. 


About 
lawns, rockery, herbaceous 
beds and borders, kitchen 


VACANT POSSESSION 


F.A.I. 


3 BEDROOMS, 
BATHROOM, 
ROOMS, 


3 BEDROOMS, 
BATHROOM, 
DOUBLE LOUNGE, 
KITCiEN, ETC. 


Modern drainage. (main water shortly), 


modern drainage. 


1 ACRE with 


Large garden. 


garden. Space for garage. 


Room for garage. 





Main electricity, well water 


FREEHOLD £4,500. 


Sole Agent: EDGAR HORN, F.R.I.C.S., F.A.I. 


ALFRISTON, SUSSEX 
ideal for occupation and sale of antiques. 
CHARMING OLD-WORLD DETACHED SUSSEX COTTAGE 





VACANT POSSESSION 
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23, MOUNT STREET, 
GROSVENOR sQ., LONDON, W.1. 


WILSON & CO. 


QROsvenor 
1441 





Lovely Part of Sussex. £6,500 


Outskirts of picturesque village. Easy reach Tunbridge 
Wells, Etchingham and Wadhurst. Good bus service. 





DELIGHTFUL SMALL TUDOR HOUSE 








£6,850 


Glorious 


Rural Surrey near Reigate. 


Ideal for daily travel. 2 miles main line station. 
views to the South Downs. 


ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 








Perfect Sussex Home with 30 Acres 


Easy reach of East Grinstead. Panoramic views over the 
Ashdown Forest and golf links. 





PICTURESQUE TUDOR-STYLE HOUSE 








Hall, cloakroom, 4 reception. 6 beds., 2 baths. Good FACING SOUTH in excellent order. 6 beds, 3 baths, panelled hall, 3 recep- 
offices. Main electric light and water. Central heating. | Set in a lovely garden with large paddock of 8 acres. tion. Mains, central heating. 
Garage. Well stocked garden and orchard. Outbuildings Hall, 3 reception, 6 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, Farm Cottage and excellent buildings with 
ABOUT 21/. ACRES Staff flat. Main electric light and water. In all, nearly ATTESTED T.T. PEDIGREE HERD 
Inspected and recommended. 12 ACRES. Cottage can be purchased if required. FOR SALE FREEHOLD at Reasonable Price. 
16, 30, ST. GEORGE STREET, 


ARCADE STREET, 
IPSWICH. 
Ipswich 4334. 


WOODCOCKS 


HANOVER SQUARE, W.1, 
MAY fair 5411, 





NEAR BRACKLEY 
GOOD HUNTING DISTRICT 


Hall with cloaks, 4 reception, 6 bedrooms (3 with basins), 
bathroom, yo Main electricity and drainage. Central 
heating. Partly walled gardens. 

GARAGE 3 CARS. A GOOD FAMILY HOUSE 
3 ACRES IN ALL 
£4,950 FREEHOLD. POSSESSION. 
Woopcocks, London. 





Glorious outlook over a pleasant vale. 
BETWEEN 


IPSWICH & BURY ST. EDMUNDS 
1 mile mainline. As near perfection as is ever likely to be 
attained and certain to appeal to the discriminating buyer. 
Gentleman’s highly attractive RESIDENTIAL HOLD- 
ING with exquisitely modernised 17th-Century Residence 
having lovely oak-beamed interior; cloaks, lounge hall, 
large lounge, most attractive kitchen-dining room 
(Triplex), luxury bathroom, hot linen cupboard, 
3 spacious bedrooms (2 basins); mains electricity; auto- 
matic Artesian water; telephone; most up-to-date out- 
buildings, including modern Danish piggery (37 ft. by 
19 ft,). ete.; ABOUT — o useful food allocation; 
ow rates. 





SUNNY SOUTH DEVON 
Bathing from own sandy cove. 


A taking little place of about 175 ACRES deep mixed 
soil, comprising a warm sheltered valley sloping to the 
sea. House of character, 2 reception, excellent kitchen 
with Agamatic cooker, 5 bedrooms (one with basin, 
h. and c.), modern bathroom. Main electricity and water. 
Fine lot of buildings, licensed T.T. Attested, with modern 
cowsheds, modern piggery, etc., and 2 good cottages. 
Just inspected and recommended at 
£16,000 FREEHOLD. POSSESSION. 


Woopcocks, London. 


Close to South Coast, London 1% hours. 
FOR SALE ON RETIREMENT 
A CHOICE FARMING ESTATE, 312 ACRES, 
mainly fertile grass and arable but also some nice wood- 
land, and carrying an Attested T.T. dairy herd. VERY 
COMFORTABLE HOME. 3 reception rooms, 6 bed- 
rooms, well fitted bathroom. Main services. Garden 
completely surrounding. Fine lot of buildings in 2 sets 
with modern cow accommodation. Ample cottages. 
£27,500. POSSESSION ON COMPLETION. 
Full details and photos of Woopcocks, London. 





Ready for Immediate Occupation. 


BURY ST. EDMUNDS 7 MILES 


PRETTY OLD-WORLD COTTAGE RESIDENCE 


On pleasant village green, near buses; restored, modern- 
ised and redecorated; lounge hall, attractive large lounge 
(brick fireplace), large dining room-kitchen (Yorkseal 
cooker), modern bathroom, inside flush sanitation, 2 
excellent bedrooms; mains electricity; automatic water; 
septic tank drainage; good sized garden with fruit trees. 
FREEHOLD £2,000 (half could remain if required). 





THE FARM OF YOUR DREAMS 
In lovely Suffolk. 


REALLY CHOICE MODEL T.T. ATTESTED 
DAIRY FARM, 50 ACRES 


Mostly rich grass; charming Tudor house (4 bed., bath, 
h. and ¢.), main water and electricity; excellent cottage; 
exceptional buildings. 
FREEHOLD £14,500 
Pedigree Jersey herd, grass-drying plant, 
etc., can be taken over. 
A rare chance owing to illness. 


implements, 








Full details, price, photo from Ipswich Office, who can 
very highly recommend. Recommended by Ipswich Office. Reply: Ipswich Office. 
REBBECK BROS. 
a“ 


THE 


CHARTERED SURVEYORS AND LAND AGENTS. 
Bournemouth 3481-2). 


SQUARE, BOURNEMOUTH (Tel.: 





AUCTION IN THE NEW YEAR 
PINE TREE FRUIT FARM, Nr. WIMBORNE, DORSET 


(Extremely tempting reserve) 





VACANT POSSESSION 


LOUNGE (25 ft. by 14 ft.), 


ABOUT 7 ACRES 


everwen. Als WIEN 2 RECEPTION ROOMS, 
CLOAKS, 2 BEDROOMS, 3 BEDROOMS, BATH- 
BATHROOM, ROOM. EXTENSIVE 
BOXROOM. 
OUTBUILDINGS. 
FARM OFFICE. 
GREENHOUSE. MAIN SERVICES. 
GARAGE. 


ABOUT 1 ACRE 





THE MILL HOUSE, FORDINGBRIDGE, HANTS. 
18th-CENTURY GEM BOUNDED BY TROUT STREAM 
(With great scope for development) 





VACANT POSSESSION 














Telegrams: 
“Sales, Edinburgh” 


CHARTERED SURVEYORS. 


C. W. INGRAM & SONS 


90, PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH 


Telephone: 
32251 (2 lines) 





FROM THE PROPERTIES ON OUR BOOKS WE OFFER THE FOLLOWING 


SCOTTISH COUNTRY HOUSES FOR SALE 


BERDEENSHIRE. Not far from River Dee with 3 reception rooms, 5 bed- 


rooms. Main electricity and services. 





LOTHIANS. 





Several charming Houses either with land or near the sea coast 
within easy reach of Edinburgh. 





6 bedrocms. Main ORAY FIRTH. 





RGYLL. With jetty and yacht anchorage. 3 reception, 
electricity. Cottage, ete. Sple ndid views. 
UMFRIESSHIRE, with 40 ACRES. 3 reception, 8 
tricity. Cottages and small steading. 


bedrooms. 


2 ATTRACTIVE HOUSES near shore and golf course. Both 
with main electricity. 





Main elec- 





NVERNESS-SHIRE. With magnificent view south to the 
2 reception, 4 bedrooms. Main services. 


ERTHSHIRE. Near Auchterarder. 
Main electricity. 


With 5 ACRES. 3 reception, 5 bedrooms. 


2 cottages. 





Cairngorm Mountains. 





OSS-SHIRE. Near Moray Firth. 
Main electricity. 





With 100 ACRES. 4 reception, 6 bedrooms. 


Cottage. 











INROSS-SHIRE. WITH 36 ACRES. 5 reception, 7 bedrooms. Main electricity. 


Central heating. Cottages. 








ROXBURGHSHIRE. 
electricity. Servants’ 





FOR PARTICULARS OF ABOVE AND OF SCOTTISH ESTATES, FARMS AND OTHER PROPERTIES, please apply to 
Cc. W. INGRAM & SONS, 90, PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH 





On edge of Town. With 3 reception, 5 bedrooms. Main 
wing separate. Good garden and paddock. 
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OHN D. WOOD & CO. 





PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT 


OXON—BERKS BORDERS 


Reading 14 miles. Ozford 15 miles. 


TWO HIGH-CLASS ARABLE, DAIRY AND STOCK-RAISING FARMS 
WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


SEVERALLS FARM, WALLINGFORD. 750 ACRES 


SMALL MODERN HOUSE FOR FARM MANAGER. Exceptionally good modern buildings with T.T. cowhouse for 94. 13 COTTAGES. Level, deep and well-drained loam 
soil with top quality grazing land near the River Thames. 


BLACKALLS FARM, CHOLSEY. 296 ACRES. 
PLEASANT BRICK-BUILT GEORGIAN RESIDENCE: 6 bedrooms, 3 reception rooms, 3 bathrooms. 13 COTTAGES. Extensive farm buildings. Very fertile loam soil. 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION IN THE SPRING (Unless sold privately in advance). 


Further particulars from JOHN D. WOOD & CO., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 





By direction of L. F. Easterbrook, Esq., O.B.E. 

IN THE HEART OF WEST SUSSEX—BY THE DOWNS 
Not far from bus route to Midhurst (5 miles) and Petersfield (8 miles). 

DELIGHTFUL SMALL PERIOD HOUSE with modern improvements 


and close to an unspoilt 

Sussex village. 3-4 recep- 

tion rooms, 6 bed and 

dressing rooms, 2 bath- 
rooms. 


Central heating. 
Main electric light. 
GARAGE FOR 3 CARS 
Lovely gardens of con- 
venient size with orchard 


and woodland. 


About 2 ACRES 





PRICE FREEHOLD £7,500 


Joint Sole Agents: JOHN DOWLER & CO., Petersfield (Tel. Petersfield 359) 
and JOHN D. WOOD & CO., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (S.33,758) 





AT A VERY REDUCED PRICE 


OWNER HAS PURCHASED ANOTHER HOUSE 


In a village between East Grinstead and Tunbridge Wells. On a bus route and easily 
accessible to London. 


4 RECEPTION ROOMS, 

7 BEDROOMS, 

2 BATHROOMS 
(affording a servants’ self- 
contained flat if desired). 

Main services. 

Central heating. 

Aga cooker. 


2 GARAGES and 
OUTBUILDINGS 


Secluded, old-world gar- 
dens of over 1 ACRE 


FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY 


Joint Auctioneers: EVES & THAIR, East Grinstead (Tel. 1288), and 
JOHN D. WOOD & CO., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (S.33,351) 





BETWEEN DORKING AND HORSHAM 


» 


Ockley 3 miles, Dorking 9, Horsham 7 miles. 


ATTRACTIVE 
MODERN RESIDENCE IN SPLENDID CONDITION 


9 bedrooms, dressing room, 
3 bathrooms, hall, 3 recep- 
tion rooms. 


Main electricity, power and 
water. 


GARAGE FOR 6 CARS 


Fine old barn and out- 

buildings. 5 cottages each 

with bathroom. Modern 

farm __ buildings. Orna- 

mental lake and _ trout 
stream. 


HOME FARM 





ABOUT 94 ACRES. FOR SALE PRIVATELY 


Full particulars from CUBITT & WEST, London Road, Dorking (Tel. 2212), 
and JOHN D. WOOD & CoO., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. ((€.22,056) 


FASCINATING 
SMALL BLACK AND WHITE RESIDENCE 





IN FAVOURITE COUNTRY TOWN ON 
KENT/SUSSEX BORDERS 


DINING ROOM, STUDY, LOUNGE, KIT- 
CHEN, 4-5 BEDROOMS, BATHROOM 


MAIN SERVICES 
SMALL GARDEN 


[ 
JUST REDECORATED THROUGHOUT & Th a Ih 


FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION 
PRICE ONLY £3,650 


Agents: JOHN D. WOOD & CoO., 
23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 
(J.33,362) 








IN THE BEST PART OF 
WEST SUSSEX 
By a village and close to a main-line station. 
WELL-BUILT MODERN HOUSE 


finely situated overlooking the Downs. 


4 RECEPTION ROOMS, 6 BEST BEDROOMS, 
3 BATHROOMS 


Central heating. Main services. 
LOVELY GROUNDS. 3 EXCELLENT COTTAGES 
PRODUCTIVE SMALL PIG FARM 


IN ALL ABOUT 53 ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


HARPENDEN, 


Near the conmon and station. 


CHOICE MODERN HOUSE 
in quiet position in best part of the town. 





5 BEDROOMS, BATHROOM 
All in excellent order with central heating. 
MAIN SERVICES AND GARAGE 
Productive garden with fruit trees. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


38 RECEPTION ROOMS, 


HERTS WANTED 
A FIRST-CLASS AGRICULTURAL 
ESTATE 


OF FROM 300 TO 1,000 ACRES 
IN ONE BLOCK 


is required to purchase within 50 MILES of SHEFFIELD 
for personal occupation and the land should be in hand. 
THE HOUSE SHOULD BE FULLY MODERNISED 
and contain 6-9 bedrooms and 2-3 bathrooms; several 


cottages and good farm buildings. 


AWAY FROM ANY TOWN OR INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


Agents: JOHN D. WOOD & CO., 23, Berkeley | Agents: HODGSON & FAULKNER, 43, Market | Please send details to R.H.R., cio JOHN D. WOOD 





Square, London, W.1. (S.32,417) 


Street, Watford; and JOHN D. WOOD & CoO., 
23, ‘Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (S.42,121) 


& CO., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 








MAYfair 6341 
(10 lines) 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


Telegrams: 
“Wood, Agents, Wesdo, London’’ 
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SACKVILLE HOUSE, REGent 2481 
OR F. L. MERCER & CO = 
(Entrance in Sackville Street) ° . e oe 





BERKSHIRE A RI. IDENTIAL PROPERTY OF SINGULAR CHARM 
IN THE FAVOURITE SWINLEY FOREST AREA, BETWEEN ASCOT SUSSEX. WITH VIEWS TO CHANCTONBURY RING 
ND BAGSHOT Within easy reach of Horsham, Petworth and the coast. 


seen facing Berkshire Golf Course CHARMING GEORGIAN VILLAGE RESIDENCE 





Extremely well 
Fascinating Modern modernised and in 

excellent condition. 
Residence With private fishing in the 
River Arun. 


3 reception, 6 bedrooms ‘ 5 ‘ 
3 reception rooms, 6 or 8 


(fitted basins), 2 bathrooms. bedrooms (fitted basins), 2 
bathrooms. 






Central heating. 






Aga cooker. Main electric 









Main services. light and power. Co.'s 
water. 

SABASE FOR'S CARS 2 GARAGES FOR 4CARS 

Well laid-out and inexpen- Partly walled secluded 

sive gardens. gardens, kitchen garden 





and padcock, in all about 










FOR SALE WITH 134 ACRES £8,750. OPEN TO OFFER 2 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD , 
: Agents: F. L. MERCER «& Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 
Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., 40, Piccadilly, W.1 (Tel. REGent 2481). (Tel. REGent 2481.) 





































18, KING EDWARD JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK | CHIPPING NORTON, 


Tel. 4637 and 4638 
NEVER BEFORE IN THE MARKET 





NORTH OXFORDSHIRE 


Banbury 3 miles. 


A VERY FINE MODERN COTSWOLD-STYLE HOUSE 


Superbly constructed of local stone, with a tiled roof, beautifully designed and equipped, and occupying a picked position on the outskirts of an attractive 
village, enjoying perfect seclusion and commanding lovely views. 


4 reception rooms, admirable domestic offices, including maids’ sitting room, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms and attractive self-contained flat affording sitting room, 2 bedrooms and 
bathroom. 


MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER. MAIN WATER SUPPLY. CENTRAL HEATING THROUGHOUT 
FIRST-CLASS BUILDINGS, including heated GARAGING, modern STABLING, with man’s rooms over, and SMALL FARMERY 
2 cottages. VERY LOVELY GARDENS intersected by a brook, together with PASTURELAND, in all over 
14 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD, WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


Strongly recommended by JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford Office. 





OFFICES ALSO AT RUGBY AND BIRMINGHAM 








LEWES (Tel. 660-2) R [ AND ORRIN | y Xe HURSTPIERPOINT (Tel. 2333-4) 
UCKFIELD (Tel. 532-3) : . DITCHLING (Tel. Hassocks 865) 


CUCKFIELD—SUSSEX . 


WITHIN 3, MILE OF HAYWARDS HEATH MAIN LINE STATION. 


“ THREE CHIMNEYS ”’ 


AN EXCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE 
HOUSE OF CHARACTER 


Mainly constructed of original materials and 
having every modern convenience. 
IMPOSING OAK-BEAMED HALL, 

3 RECEPTION ROOMS, CLOAKROOM, 
5 BEDROOMS (h. and c.), BATHROOM, 
AND COMPACT OFFICES. 

All main services. 

GARAGE. 

Attractive garden of 34 ACRE 
VACANT POSSESSION ON 
COMPLETION OF PURCHASE 


FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY OR BY AUCTION LATER. 
Solicitors: Messrs. FIELDER LE RICHE & Co., 3/4, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C.2. 





Re Miss E. F. Greenfield, deceased. 




















— HUMBERT & FLINT _— 
SURVEYORS, VALUERS 


6, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON, W.C.2 (Tel.: CHAncery 3121, 5 lines) 





By order of the Christie Estate Trustees, Devon. Preliminary Announcement of Sale. 
NORTH DEVON HERTFORDSHIRE 
Bideford 3 miles. Barnstaple 6 miles. : 5 mi 
NOTICE OF SALE OF PART OF Hertford 2 miles. London 25 miles. 
THE TAPLEY ESTATE, INSTOW 
Comprising 8 GOOD FARMS THE IMPORTANT AGRICULTURAL AND SPORTING PROPERTY 
EASTLEIGH MANOR (with vacant possession) ap ens 
Eastleigh Barton Pyewell and Knowle Hill 
2 parcels of agricultural land. ‘ THE PANSHANGER ESTATE 
7 COTTAGES (one with Vacant Possession). including 
Extendi i 1 
ng in all to pes og including 24 acres of PANSHANGER HOUSE; 8 PRODUCTIVE FARM HOLDINGS; 31 RESIDEN- 


TIAL AND COTTAGE PROPERTIES; NUMEROUS PARCELS OF BUILDING 


The let portion producing AND ACCOMMODATION LAND; WELL-STOCKED AND MATURE . 


£790 — ANNUM WOODLAND, ETC., 
BISC 

Bs penne _ HOUSE, INSTOW, a residential property with cottage and land. Extending in all to about 3,400 ACRES 

or Sale by Auction as a whole or in lots (unless meanwhile sold) on The let portions producin 

FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 13, 1953, at 3 p.m. at Bridge Hall, Barnstaple. " . 4 
— wane, ‘prhen — % 2 = the Joint Fg oy pee Messrs. HUMBERT & FLINT, £4,720 PER ANNUM 

5 icoln’s Inn Fields, London 2 (Te neery 3121/5), Messrs. RENDELLS, 
Chagford, Devon (Tel. Chagford 2216); of the TAPLEY ESTATE OFFICE, Westminster For SALE by AUCTION as a whole or in lots (uniess meanwhile sold by 
Bank Chambers, Barnstaple, Devon; of the Solicitors: Messrs. SPEECHLY, ne private treaty) DURING THE SUMMER OF 1953 





AND CRAIG, 10, New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, London, W.C. Particulars and plans (when ready) from the Auctioneers as above. 
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BOURNEMOUTH 
SOUTHAMPTON 


FOX & SONS 


BRIGHTON 
WORTHING 





BEAUTIFUL NEW FOREST 


Occupying a picked position actually adjoining the forest. About 1 mile from main-line 
station with only 2 hours’ express train service to Waterloo. 
Delightfully situated 
and comfortable 
modern Residence 


commanding 
exceptionally fine views. 


4 reception rooms, staff 
sitting room, cloakroom, 
compact domestic offices. 


Entrance lodge. Gar- 
dener’s cottage. Garages. 


Excellent stabling. 
Main water and drainage. 


Electric lighting plant. 





Charming well-kept gardens, orchards, woodland and 2 productive arable fields. 
Total area about 1034 ACRES 
Vacant Possession of the whole. PRICE £9,000 FREEHOLD 
Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth (Tel. 6300). 


CLOSE TO THE HAMBLE RIVER 


Occupying a sheltered site within easy reach of good sailing facilities. Southampton 
10 miles. 





PERIOD COTTAGE 
RESIDENCE 
with modern 
conveniences. 


2-3 bedrooms, bathroom, 
2-3 reception rooms, 
kitchen. 

Main electricity and water. 
LARGE GARAGE 
Useful outbuildings. 
Pleasant garden with ad- 
joining paddock and small 
orchard, in all about 
2 ACRES 


PRICE £3,900 
FREEHOLD 


Fox & Sons, 32, London Road, Southampton (Tel. 3941/2). 


BOURNEMOUTH 


Within 1 mile gm centre of the town and abutting upon the Meyrick Park Golf Course. 
A MOST ATTRACTIVE MODERN FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 
4 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 
lounge, dining room, study, 
cloakroom, well-fitted 
kitchen and compact 
domestic offices. 
Central heating throughout. 
Detached from the house 
is a GARAGE for 2 cars 
over which is a_ self- 
contained flat of 2 bed- 
rooms, bathroom, living 
room, kitchenette which 
affords ideal servants’ 
quarters. Beautifully laid- 
out gardens of 
ABOUT 34 ACRE 
Vacant Possession. 











PRICE £11,500 FREEHOLD 


Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth (Tel 6300). 








MEON VALLEY 

Well situated in this popular district, readily accessible for Petersfield, Portsmouth, 
Winchester and Southampton. 

RES 6 bed and dressing rooms 

and 3 bathrooms, including 
private suite. 3 reception 
rooms, breakfast room, 
play room, domestic offices. 
Partial central heating. 


Main electricity. Efficient 
water supply. 


Detached gardener’s cot- 
tage. 3 garages. Out- 
buildings. 
Grounds of about 
21. ACRES 


including small paddock 
and orchard. 


Fox & Sons, 32, London Road, Southampton. (Tel. 3941/2.) 








HAMPSHIRE COAST 


Delightfully situated with uninterrupted views of the Isle of Wight. Only a few minutes’ 


walk from the beach. 
CHARMING 
RESIDENCE 
Superbly fitted throughout 
and possessing every 
modern convenience and 


comfort. 


6 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 
spacious hall, 3 reception 


rooms, large kitchen, 
maids’ room. 


All main services. 
DOUBLE GARAGE 
Well matured and _ plea- 
santly laid out garden of 


about ONE AC 
PRICE £10,500 FREEHOLD 


Fox & SONS, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth (Tel. 6300). 





6 principal and 3 staff 
bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 





SEAFORD, SUSSEX COAST 
Electric train service to London. 
PICTURESQUE STONE-BUILT MARINE FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 
Constructed of Purbeck stone with Cornish slate roof. 
Oak window frames and leaded light windows. 


Occupying a carefully selec- 
ted site on Seaford Head 
with direct access to golf 
links. Splendid walks, rid- 
ing, bathing, sailing and 
fishing facilities available. 
The residence is ap- 
proached by a long drive 
and affords the following 
accommodation: 5 bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, 
3 secondary bedrooms and 
bathroom, stone flagged 
loggia, lounge hall, 2 spa- 
cious reception rooms, 
oak-panelled dining room, 
cloakroom, excellent 
domestic offices. 
Garage (for 2-3 cars). Numerous outbuildings. The grounds completely surround 
the residence, affording privacy and seclusion. Principally disposed in lawns 
(facilities for tennis court), orchard, kitchen garden, enclosed plantation or wild 
epaien forming part of natural downland. Approximately 5 AC s 
PRICE £13,500 FREEHOLD or offer. VACANT POSSESSION 
Fox & SONS, 117 and 118, Western Road, Brighton. Tel. Hove 39201 (7 lines). 


CHELTENHAM — GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


In the best residential part of the town, only a short walking distance from the promenade. 


AN ATTRACTIVE REGENCY-STYLE RESIDENCE 


ee 








10 bedrooms (4. with 
basins), 2 bathrooms, 
3 reception rooms, kitchen 
and offices. 

All main services. 


Immersion heater. Central 
heating. 
2 garages. Stabling and 
coachhouses.Conservatory. 
Charming gardens includ- 
ing lawns, flower beds and 
fruit trees. 


ABOUT 34 ACRE 
PRICE £5,100 
FREEHOLD 
Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, TIE (Tel. 6300). 


IN A DELIGHTFUL WOODLAND SETTING 


Horsham 4 miles. 
AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN en STYLE RESIDENCE 


Occupyi ing a pleasant rural 
position about 1 mile from 
the village. The property 
is in good decorative order 
and ready for immediate 
occupation. 2 bedrooms, 
modern bathroom, large 
lounge, modern kitchen. 
Mainelectric light and water. 
Modern drainage. Garage. 2 
greenhouses. Chalet. 2 pig- 
sties. Delightful gardens 
and grounds are a feature of 
the property. They are well 
laid out, easily maintained 
and comprise lawn, flower 
beds, ornamental trees and 
shrubs, small spinney, 











ABOUT 1 ACRE 
PRICE £4,750 FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION 
Fox & Sons, 117 and 118, Western Road, Brighton. Tel. Hove 39201 (7 lines). 


NEAR GOODWOOD — WEST SUSSEX 
Pleasantly situated in delightful Downland village, about 8 miles from Chichester, and 
close to golf course and race courses. 

An attractive Detached 
OLD SUSSEX 
FARM HOUSE 
4 bedrooms, dressing room, 
2 bathrooms, hall, cloak- 
room, lounge, dining room, 
morning room, kitchen and 
scullery. 
CENTRAL HEATING 
Useful outbuildings. 
Greenhouse. 

Easily maintained garden 
of about 1 ACRE 
PRICE £5,000 
FREEHOLD 

or offer. ~s : 
Fox & Sons, 41, Chapel Road, Worthing. Tel. 6120 (3 lines). 


WEST SUSSEX 











Occupying a quiet rural position about 1 mile from a small village. 
A Picturesque ' at 
16th Century 

SUSSEX 
FARMHOUSE 


4 bedrooms, modern bath- 
room, dining room, lounge, 
kitchen. 


Main water. Main elec- 
tricity nearby (house already 
wired). Modern drainage. 





Garden and rough meadow 
land bounded by a stream 
in all ABOUT 2 AC gi he 
VACANT POSSESSION. PRICE £5,750 FREEHOLD 
Fox & Sons, 117 and 118, Western Road, Brighton. 
Tel. Hove 39201 (7 lines). 
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LOFTS & WARNER 


CHARTERED LAND AGENTS, 
AUCTIONEERS, VALUERS, SURVEYORS. 


Head Office : 41, 





BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, 


W.1. (GROsvenor 3056) 








URBAN 


MESSRS. LOFTS & WARNER ANNOUNCE THAT THEY HAVE INSTRUCTIONS TO PURCHASE FOR CLIENTS IN THE NEW YEAR 


AGRICULTURAL PROPERTY UP TO A TOTAL VALUE OF £250,000 


THEY ARE ALSO RETAINED BY CLIENTS TO ACQUIRE 


INVESTMENTS OF ABOUT £150,000 IN LONDON OR THE PROVINCES 





14, ST. GILES’, OXFORD (Tel. 


Branch Offices : 


2725), and 4, NEW STREET, ANDOVER (Tel. 2433). 






























AUCTIONEERS AND 
SURVEYORS 


W. K. MOORE & CO. 


CARSHALTON, SURREY 
Wallington 2606 (4 lines) 





NEAR GUILDFORD, close to the Hog’s Back 


A PARTICULARLY CHARMING MODERN CREAM-WASHED FARM HOUSE STYLE RESIDENCE, WITH COMPLETE CENTRAL HEATING 


In an unspoilable rural position, within 6 miles 
of Guildford. 
train service to Waterloo in 40 minutes. 


Easy reach of station with electric 


The GROUNDS are a delightful feature 
completely surrounding the property and 
extend to 


APPROXIMATELY 2 ACRES 
Including a small paddock and a good orchard. 


VERY REASONABLE PRICE. — 





THE PROPERTY 

has considerable character and affords unique 

interior planning and comprises: 
4 BEDROOMS, DRESSING ROOM, 
2 RECEPTION, including LOUNGE (20 ft. 
by 13 ft.), LOUNGE HALL (16 ft. by 18 ft.) 

with brick fireplace. 

WELL-EQUIPPED KITCHEN 

BATHROOM 

GARAGE 

HARD TENNIS COURT 


AND 


(Folio 12926/26) 








20, ts 4: oe ET, 
H ASL. EN ; me 
(Tel. 107. s) ESTATE OFFICES, 


BAVERST'OCK & SON 


GODALMING. 


4, aici ay 
RNHAM 
(ret pire -5) 


Tel. 1722 (5 lines) 





NEAR GODALMING 


Completely secluded situation, amidst open parkland, In 
the favourite Brook locality. Waterloo 50 minutes. 
WELL-PLANNED PERIOD HOUSE 
of attractive elevation. 

4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, cloakroom, loggia, 3 reception 
rooms, offices. Water and electricity. 
Terraced Garden of about 1/2 acre. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION 


In village, 





WEST SURREY 


National Trust land in a beautiful rural 
Waterloo one hour. 


Adjacent to 
locality. Close main line station. 
ATTRACTIVE TILE-HUNG LODGE 
3 bedrooms, box room, 2 reception rooms, offices. 
Services connected. Brick-built garage. Useful garden. 
FREEHOLD £2,500 POSSESSION. 
Godalming Office. 


Built of brick 


4 bedrooms, 


drainage. Garage. 
AP 





and stone, 
3 reception rooms, 
Domestic offices. 


bathroom, 
delightful entrance hall. 
electric light and power, independent hot water, modern 
Attractive 
PROX. 34 ACRE. FREEHOLD £4,650 
Farnham Office. 


BETWEEN FARNHAM AND LIPHOOK 


with church, 
line station and golf, 4 ‘miles. 


shops, 





ATTRACTIVE 17th-CENTURY COTTAGE 


buses, 


in good decorative order. 6 


GODALMING—HASLEMERE 


Delightful position on outskirts of favourite village adjoining 
picturesque commons. Waterloo 55 minutes. 


CHARMING MODERNISED COTTAGE 
REPUTEDLY OF QUEEN ANNE ORIGIN 
4 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms, loggia, 
cloakroom, offices, All main services, Playroom, garage 
and outhouses. Greenhouse. 
Lovely garden and woodland about 21/2 acres. 
(More land available.) 


FREEHOLD £4,950 POSSESSION 


etc. Liphook main 





SURREY—HAMPSHIRE BORDERS 
Healthy situation on high ground in lovely country. Close 
bus route. Easy — Haslemere main line station. 


aterloo one hour. 
WELL APPOINTED COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, lounge hall, cloakroom, 
3 reception rooms, offices. Garage and stabling block. 
Main services. Modern drainage. 


Easily maintained garden and woodland about 


61/9 acres. 
FREEHOLD £6,000 POSSESSION 
Godalming Office. 


cloakroom, 
Main water, 
and 


garden grounds. 




















6, Imperial Square, 


ENGALL, COX & CO. $iyt waver 





CHELTENHAM 
(Tel. 2641) (Established 1841) (Tel. 67) 
COTSWOLDS 
CLEEVE HILL, panoramic views. SMALL RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 


5 bedrooms (basins), 2 baths., 2 reception rooms, cloaks, Aga cooker. Double 
garage. TERRACED GROUNDS of about 1 ACRE. £4,950 subject to contract. 


BLOCK OF TWO COTSWOLD-TYPE COTTAGES 
In a pleasant village about 3 miles CHELTEN HAM, on regular bus route and having 
ALL MAIN SERVICES. ONE VACANT (3 beds). Adjoining cottage at present 
let but possibility of possession. Exceptional opportunity to acquire a home with 
undoubted scope for CONVERSION AND CAPITAL APPRECIATION. 


BETWEEN CHELTENHAM AND TEWKESBURY 
A CHARMING OLD FARM RESIDENCE of half-timbered construction, 
enjoying delightful views and containing 4 bedrooms (with beamed ceilings), 
bathroom, 3 reception rooms, modern kitchen. Charming garden. T.T. FARM 
BUILDINGS, LOOSE BOXES and 812 ACRES LAND. 
able.) POSSESSION £7,500. Offers considered. 


NEAR CIRENCESTER 
surroundings. COTSWOLD STONE-BUILT PROPERTY 
by 16 ft.) with Cotswold fireplace, 3 beds., bath., kitchen with Aga. 
PRICE £4,000. 








(Additional land avail- 





In delightful 
2 recs. (16 ft. 
4 ACRE grounds. 





Details of the above and other Town and Country Properties in GLOUCESTER, 
BORDER COUNTIES and SOUTH WALES from ENGALL, Cox & Co., 
Surveyors, 


Chartered 
Auctioneers and Land Agents, 6, Imperial Square, Cheltenham. 








VERNON SMITH & CO. 


CHARTERED AUCTIONEERS AND ESTATE AGENTS 
Tel.: HORLEY, SURREY, 100-1 


PERFECT FOR GARDEN LOVERS 
24 miles main line (London 33 minutes). On frequent bus service. 

AN EXCEPTIONAL PROPERTY WITH CHARMING MODERN HOUSE 

AND A GLORIOUS GARDEN OF 3 ACRES 
4 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms, cloakroom, large kitchen, ete. Attached 
garage (space for 6 cars, part readily convertible). Main services. Grounds comprise 
part of old estate recently split up, lites er beautiful shrubs, ornamental pond, 

ream, 
FREEHOLD. STRONGLY. ‘RECOMMENDED 


A DELIGHTFUL MODERN COTTAGE 


Completely secluded in a charming garden and only 5 minutes walk main line. 
Beautifully designed and built of finest materials, oak joinery and floors, 
and in perfect order. 
large lounge, panelled dining room, bathroom, 3 good 
All main services and 








Wistaria-clad verandah, 
bedrooms, breakfast room (Aga boiler), cloakroom, kitchen. 
central heating. Garage in keeping. 

FREEHOLD. STRONGLY RECOMMENDED 


SECLUDED IN ITS OWN GROUNDS OF 1} ACRES 
Onlu 5 minutes walk main line. 
A DISTINCTIVE CETACHED RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER 
In first-class order and with spacious rooms. 5 bedrooms, bathroom, lounge (25 ft. 
by 16 ft.) and 2 other reception rooms, kitchen, etc. All main services. Garage. 
Charming garden. The whole beautifully kept. 
FREEHOL 
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44, ST. JAMES’S 
PLACE, S.W.1 


JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK 


REGent 0911 


2858 and 0577 





BY ORDER OF_EXECUTORS 
SOUTH SHROPSHIRE 


MINTON HOUSE, NEAR CHURCH STRETTON 
as = Situated in a first-rate 


sporting district. 
MODERN RESIDENCE 
Lounge hall, 4 reception 
rooms, 6 bedrooms, 2 
dressing rooms, 3  bath- 
rooms. 

Electric light. 
Central heuting. 
Stabling, garage and farm- 
ery. Lodge and gardener’s 


cottage. ~ 

Simple gardens and land of 
CRES 

FOR SALE at the very 


attractive price of 
£9,500 FREEHOLD 


THE RESIDENCE would be sold with less land, or alternatively an adjoining farm 
giving a total area of 208 ACRES can he acquired, thus forming an attractive 
agricultural and sporting estate with 


VACANT POSSESSION OF THE WHOLE 
Inspected hy JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, S.W.1. (LR.25,865) 








WILTS/BERKS BORDERS 

Convenient for Swindon, Marlboro’ and Newbury. 

QUEEN ANNE (RED BRICK AND 
TILED) COUNTRY RESIDENCE 

In beautiful order, modernised, 400 ft. above 


sea-level; green-sand soil. Southern aspect, 
lovely views. 


3 sitting rooms, 10 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 

(Part of this accommodation is a separate 

maisonette which can be continued as such 
if desired.) Aga cooker. 


MAIN ELECTRICITY AND POWER. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 


SPLENDID COTTAGE with bathroom and 
electricity. 


Hard tennis court, simple gardens, grassland 
and woodland of ABOUT 11 ACRES 


VACANT POSSESSION MARCH, 1953 
Recommended by Sole Agents: JAMES 


STYLES AND WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s 
Place, S.W.1. (L.R.14,401) 














= 


(aeceete “” TBBE TT, MOSELY, CARD & CO. 


SEVENOAKS 2247/8/9 
Tels. 


REIGATE 2938 & 3793 


SEVENOAKS KENT 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS, KENT, 
OXTED, SURREY 

REIGATE, SURREY 





OTFORD, NEAR SEVENOAKS, KENT 
Within 40 minutes of London by fast trains. 





A VERY PLEASANT MODERN HOUSE 
4 bedrooms (2 with basins), half-tiled bathroom, 2 recep- 





125, High Street, Sevencaks (Tel. o94718/9). 


LOVELY SUSSEX 


23 miles Rusper, 4 miles Horsham. 


THIS ATTRACTIVE LITTLE 
COUNTRY ESTATE 
tion rooms, sun room, good domestic offices. Main Mellow brick, tile and timbered farmhouse. 6 bed., bath., 
electricity, gas and water. Detached “— garage. rec. Garage. . Modern cottage. UT 134 ACRES 
Matured gardens, 1 ACR 3 CRES POSSESSION. FREEHOLD £7,500 
PRICE FREEHOLD aees FREEHOLD. IN PERFECT ORDER Recommended by the Sole Agents: IBBETT, MOSELY 
Sole Agents: IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD Cco., IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO., 47, High Street, CARD & CO., Station Road East, Oxted (Tel. 240 and 


Reigate (Tel. 2938 and 3793). 1166). 


OXTED, SURREY 


In a lovely rural part overlooking village green. 





A VERY ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
5 bedrooms, dressing room, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception 
Pos 3 garages. 














S| | CREE eee 





RAWLENCE & SQUAREY, raucs. 


SALISBURY, LONDON, SHERBORNE, SOUTHAMPTON, TAUNTON 





WEST DORSET 
Bridport 14 miles and only 3 miles from the sea. 
IMPOSING GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


Ideally suitable for scholastic and similar purposes, alternatively would 
easily convert into flats. 
15 bedrooms, bathroom, 4 reception rooms. Gardens and pastureland, IN ALL 
SOME 30 ACRES. 
FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION of House and 15 Acres. 


Apply: Sherborne Office (Tel. 597-8). 





DORSET 
in Sherborne-Shaftesbury- Blandford triangle. 


CHARMING OLD WORLD RESIDENCE 
beautifully modernised. 


7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, excellent offices. Central heating. 
Attractive gardens, IN ALL 21/2 ACRES. 
FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION. Cottage available if required. 
Apply: Sherborne Office (Tel. 597-8). 





TRENT VALLEY—DORSET 


About 7 miles from Dorchester on the road to Poole. 


ATTRACTIVE 
OLD VICAF.AGE 
WITH 914 ACRES 


6 principal bedroom;; bathroom; 
2 fine reception rooms. 


MAIN ELECTRICITY 
GARAGE and EXCELLENT 
STABLING. GARDENS and 

GLEBE LAND 


PRICE £4,500 


With VACANT POSSESSION 
of Residence and £12 ACRES 





Apply RAWLiINCE & SQUAREY, Sherborne Office (Tel. 597-8). 














WELLESLEY-SMITH & CO. 


17, BLAGRAVE STREET, READING. Reading 2920 and 4112 





AT £5,200, NO GREATER BARGAIN 


A secluded situation handy for Windsor, Woking and Guildford. 
ATTRACTIVE HOUSE, REMODELLED BY LONDON ARCHITECT 


Well appointed and newly 
redecorated, set amidst 
informal gardens bounded 
by woodland and a mile 
from a golf course. Cloak- 
room, 3 reception, 6 bed- 
rooms (2 basins), 3 bath- 
rooms, 


Central heating, all main 
services. 


Large garage. 
ABOUT 31/, ACRES 
FREEHOLD 





Recommended by the Sole Agents, as above. 





AB®ouT 500 FEET UP amidst commons on SURREY-HANTS BORDERS. 
VERY EASILY RUN HOUSE. Cloaks, 2-3 sitting, 4 beds., bath., Main 
services. Large garage. Informal garden of AN ACRE. £4,400 FREEHOLD. 








MAPLE & CO., LTD. 


5, Grafion Street, Mayfair, W.1 (REGent 4685) 
Tottenham Court Road, W.1 (EUSton 7000) 


SURREY. Only 6 miles Hyde Park Corner 


Secluded position within sight of Richmond Park, few minutes bus, Green Line coach 
route, shops, etc. 
ARCHITECT-BUILT MODERN FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 
In excellent order, with 





Parquet floors, flush panel 
doors, Crittall windows, 
etc. 


4 bedrooms, tiled bath- 

room, oak-panelled hall 

and dining room, charm- 

ing lounge, panelled morn- 

ing room, model kitchen, 
loggia, etc. 


BRICK-BUILT 
DETACHED GARAGE 
(2 cars). 





Show garden of about 13 ACRE 
TO BE SOLD WITH POSSESSION 
Recommended by the Agents: MaPLE & Co. 5, Grafton Street, Mayfair, W.1 
(REGent 4685). 
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Also at CIRENCESTER, 





JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER STREET, LONDON, W. 


NORTHAMPTON, LEEDS, YEOVIL, CHICHESTER, CHESTER, NEWMARKET AND DUBLIN 


1 


MAYFAIR 
3316-7 





BEAUTIFUL MODERNISED COUNTRY 


beautifully wooded grounds and approached by a 
ENTRANCE LODGES. 3-4 reception rooms, 20 
(h. and c.), 5 

also Ballamoar Villa and Swiss Cl 


Stabling and outbuildings, beautiful gardens and 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREA 
LET ON LEASE 


Further particulars from the Joint Sole A 


By direction of His Excellency Sir Alexander Cannon. 


CHARACTER WELL KNOWN AS 
BALLAMOAR CASTLE, JURBY, ISLE-OF-MAN 


Acknowledged as one of the finest country estates in the Island situated in 
the northern part of the Island 54 miles from Ramsey, surrounded on 


bathrooms, kitchen with Aga, etc. Main electricity and power, 


charming woodlands. In all about 55 ACR 


BROTHERS, Bowring Road, Ramsey, Isle of Man. Tel. 2236. 
JACKSON-STOPS & weg uw) Nicholas Street, Chester. Tel. 
21522- 


RESIDENCE OF 


long drive with TW 
bedrooms with basins 


nalet. 


grounds, 3 paddocks, 
ES. 
TY OR MIGHT BE 


gents: CHRYSTAL 








LOOKING OUT OVER THE FIRTH 
OF CLYDE 


Glasgow 19 miles. Helensburgh 3 miles. 


A DELIGHTFUL SUNNY HOUSE 


3 reception rooms, billiards room, 4 principal bedrooms, 


3 bathrooms, kitchen with Esse. 


Servants’ quarters. 


Main electricity. 


PLEASANT GARDENS GOOD OUTBUILDINGS 


3 Cottages. Pasture and woodland. 


IN ALL 15 ACRES 


For Sale at reasonable price or would be let on lease. 
Apply: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 14/15, Bond 


Street, Leeds. (Tel. 31941/2/3). 











9, Norfolk Row, 
Sheffield, 1. 
Tel. 25206 (2 lines) 
HARRY A. SPENCER, F.A.I.; 


ome = ‘oe M.B.E 


, THE SQU ARE, RETFORD, NOTTS. Tel. 531 (2 lines) 


HENRY SPENCER & SONS 


M.A. (Cantab.), F.R.1.C.S., F.A.I.; RUPERT W. SPENCER, M.A. (Cantab.), F.A.I. 


91, Bridge Street. 
Worksop, Notts. 
Tel. 2654 





M 


ALSO, SUBJECT TO TENANCY, 


Illustrated catalogues from HENRY SPENCER & SONS, 


IN AND ABOUT 


NOT FAR FROM SHEFFIELD. 


at 3 p.m. precisely (subject to conditions of sale) IN LOTS 


THE FIRBECK ESTATE 


Situated close tu the County Boundary of Nottingham, comprises: 


2 LIMESTONE FARMS OF 130 AND 103 ACRES, WITH POSSESSION. GARDEN HOLDING. 3 COTTAGES. 


ALL THE ABOVE WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


20, The Square, Retford (Tel. 531/2); 91, Bridge Street, Worksop (Tel. 
Solicitors, 9, Bank Street, Sheffield, 1 (Tel. 24181). 


essrs. BRANSON & SON, 


FARM OF 137 ACRES. 


AREAS OF PRODUCT 


IVE ARABLE LAND. 


THE WHOLE COMPRISING AN AREA OF ABOUT 555 ACRES 


2654); 9, Norfolk Row, Sheffield (Tel. 252 


AN ATTRACTIVE VILLAGE IN THE WEST RIDING OF YORKSHIRE 


TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION BY HENRY SPENCER & SONS, at their NEWCASTLE STREET SALEROOMS, WORKSOP, on WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 7, 1953. 


5 AREAS OF WOODLAND FROM 2 TO 29 ACRES, 


06); or from 








PURN ELL, DAN TELL & 


Marine Place, 


MORRELL 


arket Place, 


SEATON (Tel. L1T)HONT t ONC Tel. ‘Jo EXMOUTH(Tel. 3775 5)SIDMOU TH(Tel.958) 





7 miles Exmouth. 
A CHARMING FREEHOLD DETACH 


ACRES comprising a highly PRODUCT 















PRICE £11,500 FREEHO 






Personally inspected and recommended. 


BETWEEN EXETER AND SIDMOUTH 


ED RESIDENCE 


Situate on the delightful Woodbury Common, standing in its own grounds of 
39 


IVE FRUIT FARM 


The well-built residence 
contains: Lounge, dining 
room, good domestic quar- 


ters, 5 bedrooms, bath- 
room, ample storage space. 


Efficient 
Septic tank 


Main electricity. 
water supply. 
drainage. 


Good range of 
outbuildings, including 
DOUBLE GARAGE, 
tool store, workshop, 

packing store, etc. 


The land lies within a ring 
fence and is fully estab- 


lished with excellent fruit 
trees planted out between 
1921 and 1935. 
LD 
(8.1588) 





GOSLING & MILNER 


VIRGINIA WATER, SURREY 


(Tel.: Wentworth 2277) 


8, LOWER GROSVENOR PLACE, S8.W.1 
(Tel.; 


VICtoria 3634) 





Hall, 2 rec. rooms (one 
24 ft. by 15 ft.), 5 bed- 
rooms, bathroom. 
Complete offices. 
Many useful outbuildings, 
including brick-built recre- 
ation room and old barn. 
GARAGE 
Co.’s gas and electricity. 
Qld-world gardens with 
lawns, flowering shrubs, 
herbaceous borders, small 


orchard, kitchen garden, 
etc., in all 


ABOUT 11/. ACRES 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


RURAL SURREY 


20 miles from London: station under 1 mile. Golf courses near. 
CHARMING 15th-CENTURY FARMHOUSE 
Recently modernised. Lovely old oak beams and brick fireplaces. 
Excellent order. 





Full details from GOSLING & MILNER, as above. 


























Chartered Auctioneers and Estate 





27, PROMENADE, CHELTENHAM (Tel. 





G. H. BAYLEY & SONS, F.a.1. 


> Agents. 
2102 and 54145). 








OUTSKIRTS OF MOST NOTED CO 





Close River Windrush. 








£4,250 FREEHOLD 


Agents as above. 





TSWOLD VILLAGE 


THIS DELIGHTFUL SMALL MODERN STONE BUILT RESIDENCE 


3 BEDROOMS, 
2 RECEPTION ROOMS, 
EXCELLENT 
DOMESTIC OFFICES. 


ALL MODERN 
APPOINTMENTS. 


GARAGE. 
MAIN SERVICES. 


PRETTY GARDEN. 














TORQUAY 


WAYCOTTS 





PAIGNTON 





4 miles Totnes, 13 from Torquay. 


SOUTH DEVON 


Adjoining a riverside creek, in a perfect setting. 


COMPACT GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


In superb condition, re- 
cently the subject of con- 
siderable expenditure on 
redecorations and fitments, 


3 RECEPTION ROOMS, 
5 BEDROOMS, 

2 BATHROOMS. 

MODEL OFFICES. 


Main electricity and drain- 


age. Good water supply. 


114 ACRES 
of delightful grounds, 
inexpensive to maintain. 


PRICE FREEHOLD £7,500 
Detailed particulars from Waycorts, 5, Fleet Street, Torquay (Tel. 4333). 
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CHARTERED AUCTIONEERS 
AND ESTATE AGENTS 


74, oe STREET, FARNHAM 


EGGAR & SO URREY. Tel. Farnham 6221-2 





LONDON 44 miles’ 


Adjoining a CHARMING VILLAGE ina 
pleasant unspoilt countryside, accessibly situated 
and with south-west aspect. 


LOUNGE AND STAIRCASE HALLS 
2 GOOD RECEPTION ROOMS 
CLOAKROOM, 5 PRINCIPAL BEDROOMS 
2 BATHROOMS 


3 useful staff rooms, etc. 
All main services. Modern drainage. 
CENTRAL HEATING 


VACANT POSSESSION OF THE WHOLE 


HAMPSHIRE 
A MEDIUM-SIZED GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
IN THE CENTRE OF THE H.H. COUNTRY. 





Electric Service to Waterloo (70 minutes). 


HALF-TIMBERED COTTAGE 
with 5 rooms and services connected. 
GARAGE AND STABLE BLOCK 


Double garage, 4 loose boxes, harness room. 
Outbuildings—originally hop kilns. 
Easily maintained gardens. Tennis lawn and 
paddock, in all 


41%, ACRES 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE BY PRIVATE 
TREATY 


Full particulars, plan and photograph from the Sole Agents: EGGAR & Co., Farnham, Surrey. 











7, NEWHALL STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM, 3. 


JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK = 





“ST. RONANS LEA,’’ BRAILES 


On the outskirts of a lovely Cotswold village. Shipston-on-Stour 34 miles, Banbury 11 
miles, Stratford-on-Avon 114 miles. 


A GEORGIAN COUNTRY HOUSE OF EXCEPTIONAL CHARACTER 


Very convenient for Lon- 
don and Birmingham, by 
fast train from Banbury. 
Comfortable and really 
charming accommoda- 
tion, beautifully modern- 
ised and in excellent order. 
Lounge hall, dining room 
(26 by 15 ft.), Dining 
room, compact domestic 
offices with Aga. 5 bed- 
rooms, spacious fitted 
dressing room, 2. well- 
appointed bathrooms. 
CENTRAL HEATING 
Garaging for 3 cars. 
Hunter boxes. Modernised 
Georgian Lodge. 


Beautiful easily kept gardens and 2 pasture fields. NEARLY 8 ACRES. 
FREEHOLD. PRIVATELY OR BY AUCTION JANUARY 16, 1953. 


Illustrated particulars from the Sole Agents (as above). 








* COLDHURST,”’ LITTLE ASTON PARK 
In a charming setting of natural woodland beauty with exceptional amenities 12 miles 
north of Birmingham. 


A FIRST-CLASS MODERN PROPERTY 


it 


Sumptuously appointed, 
easily run. 


COMPLETEL 
CENTRALLY HEATED 





Jacobean style reception 
hall, 3 charming enter- 
taining rooms, modern and 
compact domestic offices, 
4 bedrooms, 2  well-ap- 
pointed bathrooms, 2 staff 
bedrooms and bathroom. 
Heated garage block. 3 
loose boxes. MODERN 
DETACHED COTTAGE. 


Enchanting gardens and protective woodland. In all 51/4 ACRES FREEHOLD. 
AUCTION JANUARY 16, 1953, UNLESS SOLD PRIVATELY MEANWHILE 


Illustrated particulars from the Sole Agents (as above.) 




















WINCHESTER 


JAMES HARRIS & SON 


Telephone 2355 





Offer the following Hampshire properties with Vacant Possession 


WINCHESTER, 8 MILES 


FREEHOLD RESIDENCE. Entrance hall, cloakroom, 2 reception rooms, 
4 bedrooms, bathroom, good domestic offices. 2-bedroomed cottage. Garage. 
Main services. 

ONE ACRE. £4,500 





ANDOVER 


PERIOD TOWN RESIDENCE. Entrance hall, 2 reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, 
bathroom. All main services. Garage. Walled garden. 


FREEHOLD £5,350 


BETWEEN WINCHESTER AND ALTON 


CHARMING COUNTRY RESIDENCE in centre of village. In excellent order 
throughout. 4 reception rooms, cloakroom, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, good 
domestic offices with Aga cooker. Agamatic boilers for hot water and central 
heating. Staff flat. Double garage. Main services. 


3 ACRES. £8,750 








WINCHESTER, 4 MILES 


TTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE. Entrance hall, 2 reception rooms, 
cloakroom, 4 bedrooms all with basins, bathroom, good domestic offices. Main 
gas and water. Company’s electricity. Garage. 
1 ACRE. £5,500 


WINCHESTER 
WELL- FITTED MODERN RESIDENCE. 3 reception rooms, cloakroom, 


7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, modernised domestic offices with maids’ sitting 
room. 2 garages. All main services. Central heating. 1 ACRE, with tennis court. 


PRICE ON APPLICATION 








WINCHESTER, 11 MILES 


COUNTRY RESIDENCE. Entrance hall, cloakroom, 4 reception rooms, 5 bed 
_and dressing rooms, bathroom, kitchen with Aga cooker. Siaff accommodation. 
Main water, lighting plant. Excellent outbuildings. 


5 ACRES. £4,600 


For particulars of the above and other available properties, apply to JAMES HARRIS & Son, Jewry Chambers, Winchester (Tel. 2355). 














ORMISTON, KNIGHT & HUDSON 


RINGWOOD (Tel. 311) 
AND AT BROCKENHURST, BURLEY. FERNDOWN 
HIGHCLIFFE AND BOURNEMOUTH 


OUTSKIRTS OF FAVOURITE NEW FOREST VILLAGE 
Standing high, facing open forest and golf links. 
THIS WELL-BUILT HOUSE IN EXCELLENT ORDER 
Compactly planned 


with large rooms and 
containing 





Hall, cloakroom, 3 recep- 
tion rooms, 5 bedrooms 
(2 h. and c.), dressing 
room, 2 bathrooms, kit- 
chen with Aga cooker, etc. 


Main water and electricity. 
2 GARAGES 


Useful outbuildings. 





SECLUDED EASILY KEPT GROUNDS OF 31 ACRES with 2 large paddocks 
and forest rights. 
A BARGAIN AT £6,000 FREEHOLD 








CROWE, BATES & WEEKES 


BRIDGE STREET and 183, HIGH STREET, QUILDFORD —_— 5137 and 
2864-5), and at CRANLEIGH and HASLEMER 





GRACIOUS LIVING WITHOUT BURDENS 


With an excellent train service and surrounded by parkland. 
The central portion of a fine GEORGIAN MANSION providing superb apartments, 
central heating, luxury kitchen and bathroom. Fitted, decorated and furnished 
regardless of cost. 


20 MILES SOUTH * 
OF LONDON 


Beautiful oval lounge hall, 
decorated by Wedgwood, 
lovely dining room 30 ft. 
by 19 ft. with decorated 
Regency ceiling, small up- 
to-the-minute kitchen, 
Adam staircase, study or 
bedroom, 4 other  bed- 
rooms, fine bathroom. 


2 GARAGES 
Small garden 
Complete gas-fired central 
heating. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD eomngiate with fine furnishings, or with only fitted 
carpets, curtains, etc. Perfect order. 
Confidently recommended. 
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ESTATE HOUSE, 
KING STREET, 
MAIDENHEAD 


CYRIL JONES & CLIFTON, ea. 


Maidenhead 2033 
(3 lines) 





BORDERING NATIONAL TRUST 


COMMONS 
In a delightful situation. 


se 


SECLUDED MODERN COUNTRY HOUSE 

4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 2 reception rooms, kitchen. 
Garage. Charming easily maintained garden. Main 
electric light, and water; nent heating. 


room. Garage for 2. 


FREEHOLD 
Agents: CYRIL JONES & CLIFTON, F.A.I., as above. 





ASCOT 


OLD WORLD BRAY 





In 6 acres low upkeep gr 


CHARMING MODERN COUNTRY HOUSE, with 
southern aspect. 3 reception rooms, loggia, 4 principal 
bedrooms and 3 bathrooms plus staff bedroom and bath- 
Delightful easily maintained 
grounds with hard tennis court, woodland, etc., in all 
6 acres. ENTRANCE LODGE, with 2 bedrooms, sitting 
STRONGLY RECOMMENDED AT £5,500 room, bathroom and _ kitchen. 
IMMEDIATE SALE OF FREEHOLD REQUIRED 
Agents: CYRIL JONES & CLIFTON, F.A.I., as above. 


ds, with cottag 
oF 






In this charming village, 2 miles Maidenhead. 


COTTAGE RESIDENCE, exceptionally well 
appointed. 

3 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 2 reception rooms (one 26 ft. 
by 12ft.), study, modern kitchen. Garage. Secluded 
garden. In excellent order. 
£5,250 FREEHOLD 
Agents: CYRIL JONES & CLIFTON, F.A.I., as above. 


All main _ services. 

















GRESHAM BUILDINGS, REDHILL 
Tel. 631-2 


HARRIE STACEY & SON > 


THE OLD BANK, 6, BELL STREET, REIGATE. Tel. 2286-7. 


and TADWORTH 
Tel. 3128 





BROCKHAM GREEN, SURREY 


In a lovely secluded position, few minutes of the picturesque village. Good bus service 
to Dorking. 


THE DETACHED COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


Lounge hall, 3 receptions, 

billiard room, cloakroom, 

kitchen and scullery, 6 
bedrooms, bathroom. 


Detached entrance lodge. 
GARAGE. 
Stabling, stores, etc. 


ABOUT 31/7. ACRES 





An Beate ALL MAIN SERVICES. 


VACANT POSSESSION. PRICE £5,750 FREEHOLD 


Joint Sole Agents: Messrs. CuBITT & WEsT, London Road, Dorking (Tel. 2212/3); 
HARRIE STACEY & SON, as above. 





REIGATE 


Close to Wray Common. } mile station. 
A CAPITAL POULTRY AND PIG FARM 


MODERNISED RESIDENCE. 4 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms, kitchen. 

EXCELLENT OUTBUILDINGS. Brick range of 6 large pig sties. Meat store and 

boiler house. Brick range of 12 pig sties. Garage. Barn and store. Brick range of 
4 fattening pens. Electricity, main water, and modern drainage. 


NEARLY 31/2 ACRES 
VACANT POSSESSION. PRICE £4,500 FREEHOLD 
Particulars from Sole Agents, as above. 


REIGATE 
Close Town Centre. 
A FINE COMPACT MEDIUM SIZE RESIDENCE 
With well-proportioned rooms and all the accommodation on 2 floors only. 
Hall, 2 good reception rooms, kitchen and scullery, 4 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Small, well-kept garden. 


VACANT POSSESSION. PRICE £3,750 FREEHOLD 





Particulars from Sole Agents, as above. 








LALONDE BROS. & PARHAM 


HOUSE AND ESTATE AGENTS, 18, BOULEVARD, WESTON-SUPER-MARE 
(Tel. 4500), and at BRISTOL (Tel. 27731) 


SOMERSET 
AMIDST BEAUTIFUL MENDIP SCENERY 


AN INTERESTING 16th-CENTURY RESIDENCE 


containing outer and inner halls, cloakroom, lounge, dining room, Tudor staircase, 
5 bedrooms, bathroom, kitchen and offices. Mullioned windows and other Tudor 
features. Large garage. Gardens about half an acre. Main services. 


£4,250 FREEHOLD 


WEDMORE 


GEORGIAN-STYLE RESIDENCE IN THIS PICTURESQUE AND 
HISTORIC VILLAGE 


5 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 large reception rooms. Cottage, garage and outbuildings, 
walled garden and orchard, altogether 


4 ACRES. £5,850 FREEHOLD 


POLDEN HILLS 
LATE GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


Hall, 2 cloakrooms, 3 reception, 4 bedrooms, bathroom. Garage and stabling. 
Main services. Grounds 


OVER HALF AN ACRE. £5,750 FREEHOLD 











105, PROMEN ' 

=e. = =LRAR & LEAR Tel. 3548 

Also at Malvern, Gloucester, Stratford-on-Avon, Taunton, Exeter, Torquay and 
Newton Abbot,- 


WANTED IN THE COTSWOLDS 


THE FOLLOWING PROPERTIES ARE REQUIRED BY SPECIAL 
APPLICANTS WITH POSSESSION IN THE NEW YEAR 








COTSWOLD MANOR HOUSE 


(4-6 bedrooms) with 150-200 acres farm. Adequate cottages and main electricity 
essential. 


PRICE IN MIND £15,000-£20,000 





LADY REQUIRES 
in typical Cotswold village or small town, smal] Character House with 3/4 bedrooms. 
PRICE NOT TO EXCEED £4,250 





HUNTING BOX 


required with 4/5-bedroom character house, and 5-15 acres of land. Heythrop 
or V.W.H. for choice. 


ABOUT £8,000 AVAILABLE 




























HUTTON HALL, HUTTON, ESSEX 
COUNTRY RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER 


Situated in pleasant rural district, about 14 miles from Shenfield Station. 


Grounds ABOUT 9 ACRES include well-kept lawn and kitchen garden. 


Suitable for institu- 

tional hostel or similar 

use, or for conversion 
to flats. 


r ) © 
aa Beau Hl 


Accommodation: 


12 bedrooms, 4 reception, 

entrance hall, 3 bathrooms, 

servants’ quarters, usual 
ottices. 


GARAGE. 
Stabling and outbuildings. 
OFFERS INVITED FOR PURCHASE OF THE FREEHOLD OR LEASE 

CONSIDERED FOR AN APPROVED PURPOSE 


For further particulars and authority to inspect, apply: 
DIRECTOR OF HOUSING AND VALUER, 


(HV/M/DB) LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL, S.E.1. (1282) 














COLIN GRAY & CO. 
ESTATE AGENTS, VALUERS, SURVEYORS 
CHISLEHURST, KENT (Tel.: Imperial 2233-4-5) 





CHISLEHURST, KENT 
Bordering on National Trust Common-land and close to High Street and Bus Routes. 
Chislehurst Station } mile. 
A MODERN DETACHED RESIDENCE OF 
SOUND CONSTRUCTION 
with part elevation in hung tiling and situated in grounds of three-quarters 
of an acre with natural woodland. 


Accommodation on two floors: 5 double bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, large ha!! with 


cloakroom off, 3 reception rooms, domestic quarters. Detached garage. Excellent 





appointments include lavatory basins in bedrooms, central heating etc. All services 
FREEHOLD £8,750 


VACANT POSSESSION 


Apply: CoLIn Gray & Co., Chislehurst, Kent (and at London, W.1, etc.). 




































“Es 
— 
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OFFICES 


Southampton, 
West Byfleet 
and Haslemere 
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HARRODS 


32, 34 and 36, HANS CRESCENT, LONDON, S.W.1 


ESTATE 


KENsington 1490 
Telegrams 
“Estate, Harrods, London” 

















BETWEEN 


READING AND BASINGSTOKE 


Convenient to a pleasant village with bus service to several 
good towns. 





DELIGHTFUL TUDOR HOUSE 
Modernised, but retaining characteristic features unspoilt- 
Lounge (25 by 174 ft.), dining room, 4 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, modern kitchen with Aga cooker and Agamatic 

boiler. 
MAIN WATER. MAIN ELECTRICITY 
2 garages, 2 loose boxes. LEasily-kept gardens with 
orchard and paddock, in all ABOUT 5 ACRES 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
Inspected and recommended by HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 
and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1. 
(Tel.: KE Nsington 1490. Extn. 809 and Byfleet 149.) 





CHELMSFORD AND THE COAST 
CHARACTER RESIDENCE IN THE TUDOR 


Convenient to a picturesque village, about 5 miles from 
Chelmsford. 





Comprising dining room, sitting room, 5 bedrooms, 
bathroom. Modern drainage. Electric light. Co.’s water. 
Garage for 2 cars. 15 large greenhouses fully stocked. 
The land with the ——s. and wood extends to about 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knights- 
bridge, S.W.1. (Tel.: KENsington 1490. Eztn. 807.) 





FAVOURITE 
REACH OF THE THAMES 


Inthe popular Streatley district, handy for buses, station, etc. 





UNIQUE SEMI-BUNGALOW RESIDENCE 
With entrance hall, 2 large reception rooms, study, 4 or 
5 bedrooms, bathroom, etc. Detached garage and useful 
outbuildings. Co.’s water, gas, electric light and power. 
Central heating throughout. A delightful garden, lawns, 
rose trees, orchard and productive kitchen garden, in all 

ABOUT 1 AC 
PRICE £4,250 FREEHOLD 
Recommended by HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans 
Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. (Tel.: KE Nsington 1490. 
Extn. 806.) 





CLOSE TO 
GIDEA PARK GOLF COURSE 


Quiet residential situation, close buses, station and shops. 
ATTRACTIVE DETACHED RESIDENCE 
ON 2 FLOORS ONLY. 
HALL, CLOAKROOM, 2 RECEPTION ROOMS, 


MAGNIFICENT BILLIARDS ROOM WITH COCK- 
TAIL BAR, 4 BEDROOMS, BATHROOM. 


MAIN SERVICES. GARAGE. 


Well-maintained, easily run garden with lawn, flower 
beds, etc. 


£6,000 FREEHOLD, FOR A QUICK SALE 


HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knights- 
bridge, S.W.1. (Zel.: KENesington 1490. Eztn. 828.) 





PULBOROUGH, SUSSEX 


A VERY PLEASING MODERNISED COUNTRY 
HOUSE 


Built about 1850. In excellent order and occupying 
a countrified position. 


Convenient for daily travel to Victoria (80 minutes). 


Secluded and away from traffic noise. 


7 BEDROOMS (basin in 5), 3 BATHROOMS, 4 RECEP- 
TION ROOMS. MAIN SERVICES. CENTRAL 
HEATING. GARAGE FOR 2. 


ABOUT 27 ACRES, including PADDOCK. COTTAGE. 
PRICE £13,000 


HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knights- 
bridge, S.W.1. (Tel.: KENsington 1490. Extn. 807. 
And Haslemere 953/954.) 





BETWEEN 


PETERSFIELD AND MIDHURST 


Facing the South Downs and situate in true country. 
A MATURED HOUSE ON TWO FLOORS ONLY 


Enjoying seclusion and quietude, and bordering farm- 
lands. 


5 BEDROOMS, BATHROOM, 3 RECEPTION ROOMS, 
DRESSING ROOM, GARAGE AND STABLE BLOCK 
(would convert into a cottage). 


MAIN SERVICES. 


11/2 ACRES OF BEAUTIFUL GARDENS. 
PRICE £7,500 


Harrops Ltp., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knights- 
bridge, S.W.1. (Tel.: KENsington 1490. Extn. 809. 
And at Haslemere 953/954.) 





BETWEEN 
CHICHESTER AND BOGNOR 


In a delightful village within easy reach of Chichester. 
A PERIOD COTTAGE-STYLE PROPERTY 


Modernised and in first-class condition, with most 
of the rooms facing south or west. 


4 BEDROOMS, DRESSING ROOM. 2 BATHROOMS, 
38 RECEPTION ROOMS, CLOAKROOM. GARAGE 
AND STABLING. MAIN SERVICES. LOW RATES 


14%, ACRES. £6,750 


HARRODS LTD., 32, $4 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knights- 
bridge, S.W.1. (Tel.: KENsington 1490. Extn. 806. And 
Haslemere 953/954.) 





BEAUTIFUL 
COUNTRY NEAR MAIDSTONE 


A FASCINATING 16th-CENTURY RESIDENCE 
ON HIGH GROUND 





Modern 


4 bedrooms, bathroom. 
drainage. Co.’s electric light and water. Partial central 


3 reception rooms, 


heating. Gardens laid out with lawn, flower beds, 
kitchen garden, in all ABOUT 34 ACRE 


PRICE ONLY £5,000 


HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knights- 
bridge, S.W.1. (Tel.: KENsington 1490. Eztn. 803.) 





OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO TROUT 
FISHERMEN 


SALISBURY 10 MILES 


Near a hamlet with bus services to all parts. 





LOVELY OLD MILL HOUSE 
Straddling a well-known trout 
300 yards own fishing rights. 


stream, with about 


4 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms (3 more if required), 

3 bathrooms. Main water. Main electricity. Central 

heating. Garage and outbuildings. Gardens, meadow 
and copse, ABOUT 11 ACRES 


FREEHOLD £7,000 


HARRODS LTD., 32. 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knights- 





bridge, S.W.1. (Tel.: KENsington 1490. Extn. 3809.) 
HERTFORDSHIRE 
In the favourite Welwyn district, handy for the station and 
buses. 
UNIQUE CHALET RESIDENCE 
~ r - 








With hall, 2 or 3 reception rooms, 3 or 4 bedrooms, tiled 
bathroom, good domestic offices. Brick garage. Good 
outbuildings. Co.’s mains. DELIGHTFUL GARDENS 
with lawns, larch trees, rose and flower beds., about 
30 fruit trees, in all ABOUT 34 AC 

ONLY £4,450 FREEHOLD 
Recommended by the Agents: HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 
and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. (Tel.: 

KENsington 1490. Extn. 806.) 





LOVELY 


PART OF SOUTH DEVON 


In a much sought after neighbourhood near Dartmouth, 





AN ATTRACTIVE SMALL MODERN RESIDENCE 


Constructed with cavity walls, hall, 2 reception rooms, 

conservatory, 4 double bedrooms, bathroom. Detached 

garage. Electricity and modern conveniences. Garden is 

adorned with many handsome trees and shrubs extending 
to ABOUT 5, OF AN ACRE 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knights- 
bridge, S.W.1. (Tel.: KENsington 1490. Extn. 807.) 





WALLINGTON, SURREY 


Two minutes’ walk station and shops; about 30 minutes 
south of Town. 


SUBSTANTIAL DETACHED RESIDENCE 


SUITABLE FOR FAMILY USE, QUEST HOUSE, 
NURSING HOME, ETC. 


SPACIOUS HALL, CLOAKROOM, DOUBLE LOUNGE, 
2 OTHER RECEPTION ROOMS, 7 BEDROOMS, 
2 BATHROOMS. 


MAIN SERVICES. GARAGE. STABLE BLOCK. 
Garden disposed in lawn, orchard, trees and shrubs, etc. 
IN ALL ABOUT 1/-34 ACRE 
£4,750 FREEHOLD, FOR A QUICK SALE 


HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knights- 
bridge, S.W.1. (Tel.: KENsington 1490. Eztn. 8 28.) 
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ENGLISH ELECTRIC 


The ‘heart’ of many big stores 





is never seen by the customers. 
It is the power generating plant, 
used in some cases to supple- 
ment the mains electricity 
supply during peak hours, and 
in others to maintain a supply 
completely independent of the 
public service. Famous stores 


throughout the country have 


private power houses equipped 


with diesel-electric generators 


made by ‘ENGLISH ELECTRIC’ 











‘ENGLISH ELECTRIC’ generating 
plants not only help to provide 
customers with the amenities of 


the big store — lifts, escalators, 











catering, lighting and heating— 
they also help to relieve the 
enormous demand on the public 
electricity supply. 

In this, as in so many other 
ways, ‘ENGLISH ELECTRIC’ puts 
the power of electricity at the 


service of millions. 











The ENGLISH ELECTRIC Company Limited. Queens House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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Miss Rosalie Hennessy is the second daughter of Brigadier the Hon. James and Mrs. Hennessy and a 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


EDITORIAL OFFICES, 
2-10 TAVISTOCK STREET 
COVENT GARDEN 


W.C.2 
Telephone, Covent Garden 2692 





Telegrams, Country Life, London 


¢ 
ADVERTISEMENT AND 
PUBLISHING OFFICES, 
TOWER HOUSE 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET 
W.C.2. 
Telephone, Temple Bar 4363 


Telegrams, Advitos, Rand 
London 


The Editor reminds correspondents that communica- 

tions requiring a reply must be accompanied by the 

vequisile stamps. MSS. will not be returned unless 
this condition is complied with. 

Postal vates on this issue: Inland 24d. Canada 1 Yd. 

Elsewhere abroad 34%d. Annual subscription rates 
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RENT RESTRICTION HARDSHIPS 
"Tx hardship inflicted upon countless land- 


lords by the operation of the Rent Restric- 

tions Acts is indisputable. Under the Acts 
the rents of about eight million houses have been 
pegged, one half at the 1914 level plus 40 per 
cent., and the other half at the slightly higher 
1939 level. But since 1939 the cost of repairs 
and maintenance has risen about threefold. 
With rents bearing no relation to outgoings it is 
not surprising that many landlords seek to give 
away their property. Often the position of the 
tenant is hardly more enviable. A low rent is 
poor compensation fora leaking roof. Both land- 
lord and tenant stand to gain by a reform of the 
Acts which links a permitted increase in rent 
with an obligation upon the landlord to carry 
out repairs. 

Advocates of the status quo speak of the 
difficulty of finding a workable formula for 
revising rents. <A flat increase would un- 
doubtedly operate inequitably, rents having 
been fixed over a long period of years and in 
widely varying circumstances. But a number of 
constructive proposals have been made. The 
Royal Institution of Chartered Surveyors has 
proposed that rent increases should be cal- 
culated by multiplying permitted deductions 
for repairs and maintenance by the percentage 
increase in repair costs since 1939. Another 
possible solution might be for the amount to be 
determined by the district valuer or by rent 
tribunals with a right of appeal in the valuation 
courts. If the Government do not feel able to 
suggest a remedy they should seize on the recom- 
mendation for an all-party enquiry made in the 
recent House of Lords debate on the subject by 
two Socialist peers, Lord Silkin and Lord 
Morrison, who frankly conceded that the posi- 
tion is becoming rapidly graver and more 
urgent. Not only landlords and tenants but the 
whole community have an interest in speedy 
and resolute action. While the centres of our 
towns are becoming blighted by slums, some 
50,000 acres of agricultural land are being taken 
every year for new housing. The House of 
Lords had good reason to cheer when Lord 
Buckmaster urged that until we have restored 
existing houses on built-up land we should not 
sacrifice another acre of farm land. 

Several months have passed since Mr. 
Harold Macmillan, the Minister of Housing and 
Local Government, stated his intention to 
enquire into the working of the Rent Acts. It is 
not without reason that they have been judici- 
ally described as ‘‘that welter of chaotic 
verbiage”’ and there must be some sympathy 
for whoever is entrusted with the task of sorting 
them out. A greater sense of urgency might, 
however, have been exhibited. Mr. Macmillan 
is bringing outstanding qualities to bear on his 
heavy task, and his successful concentration on 
the housing drive may explain his failure to 
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deal with rents. Perhaps he is unwilling to 
commit himself until forced to do so by the 
pressure of public opinion. But political 
expediency can never excuse evasion of the 
duties of government. If the Government took 
the plunge they might well find that those who 
think rent increases mean lost votes are unduly 
fearful. Right action sooner or later brings its 
reward in public confidence. 


RIGHTS-OF-WAY 

NDER the provisions of the National 

Parks and Access to the Countryside Act, 
1949, county councils were charged with the 
duty of carrying out a survey of public rights- 
of-way. The first stage in the survey is the 
preparation of draft maps on which the county 
councils are required to put all paths over which 
they consider rights-of-way exist or are reason- 
ably alleged to exist. This preparatory work 
was due to be completed on December 16, 
although in fact a large number of county 


councils have been obliged for various reasons to 
ask for an extension of time. The public have a 
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MOUNTAIN PURPOSE 
VEN the grass blades dwindle and the white 
Courageous stone-crop shuts its starry eye 
Upon the soaring rock-face when the height 


Of a world above the world demands our sight 
And sinew for the challenging ascent. 


And now the wing usurps the silences, 
Flapping blue banners of the mountain air 
Til we must follow after, all intent, 

Knotted in mountain purpose; sharp and bare 
Dark shoulders heave uncompromising strength 
To pit against our own— 

Bone against rock strains on until at length 
We stand unchallenged in a world alone. 


Unflagging vaves the wind that cannot stand, 
And low waves twinkle miles out on the sea, 
And blacker mountains threaten from the land, 
But nearest to the sky, exalting, we 

Forget the pitiless concrete of the plain 

And all the unregenerate world below, 

For here our dreams rise up from sleep again 
Revealing all that man was born to know. 


PHOEBE HESKETH. 
QAP QCA 


vital interest in the next stage in the survey. 
The county councils who have completed their 
draft maps must now publish notices in the local 
newspapers stating where the maps and docu- 
ments can be inspected. The public have just 
four months in which to examine these docu- 
ments and to submit representations and objec- 
tions to the county councils in respect of 
omissions and wrong entries. The task of 
obtaining an accurate record of public rights-of- 
Way, many of which exist over obliterated foot- 
paths, has not proved easy, and anyone who 
can help in establishing a claim will be doing a 
public service. Newspaper notices are often 
missed, and the best course for anyone con- 
cerned about any particular path or paths to 
adopt is to check the present position with the 
county council offices. 


A CHECK ON POLLUTION 


FT HE judgment of the Court of Appeal in 

the River Derwent pollution case will give 
great encouragement to those who have long 
been fighting against the fouling of our rivers. 
The plaintiffs in the action were a Derbyshire 
fishing association and the Earl of Harrington, 
owners of the fishing rights, and the defendants 
included the Derby Corporation and _ the 
British Electricity Authority, against whom 
injunctions were obtained. The Appeal Court 
upheld the injunctions, but varied the terms of 
that against the Electricity Authority. Costs 
were awarded against the Corporation, but not 
against the Authority. The arguments are too 
complicated to be summarised here, but there 
is one aspect of the case that is of great public 
importance. It is a reminder to our big public 
corporations that they are not above the law, 
and that our Courts are as vigilant as ever, in 
these days of legislation by regulation, in pro- 
tecting the best interests of the community. 
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Much of the credit for this happy result i: due 
to the Anglers’ Co-operative Association, which 
we believe was instrumental in starting the 
action. It has now interested itself in more -han 
200 pollution cases, and has six pendir » at 
present. Most of them have been settled c ¢ of 
court. Whenever one has come into cour: the 
Association has won it. That is a fine re 5rd. 
It encourages us to hope that we may «© ain 
see, in the measurable future, the flash ~ 4 
salmon in Thames and Tyne. 


CONTROL OF STARLINGS 
TARLINGS in the mass are unpopular bs. 
Roosting in large cities, such as London ad 
birmingham, in thousands, they foul both he 
buildings where they spend the night anc he 
pavements beneath. In thecountry they des oy 
a considerable quantity of grain and fruit, id 
are suspected, so far only on circumsta: a] 
evidence, of being carriers of foot-and-mo th 
disease. How to keep their numbers under «. »- 
trol is a difficult problem. The report of ie 
Ministry of Agriculture’s enquiry into methods 
of reducing ‘their population in urban azvis, 
where shooting is out of the question, mentions 
some of the more ingenious devices employe in 
this country and the United States, none of 
which, however, has proved effective. Sound 
rays and ultra-violet rays, tried in Birmingham, 
were respectively dodged and ignored. Low- 
tension wires, employed in the same city, were 
useless, and high-tension wires proved too ex- 
pensive to instal and too fragile, though the 
birds did avoid ledges fitted with them. Stuffed 
owls and rubber snakes imported from the 
United States had only a temporary effect, if 
that: familiarity all to soon bred contempt. 
Faced with this impasse, the City Councils of 
Westminster and Birmingham, in collaboration 
with the Ministry of Works, are to attempt to 
catch the birds, both at their roosts and at 
feeding points in the country, in specially con- 
structed traps baited with food. Each of these 
traps is made to hold fifty birds, but whether 
they will be more effective than the owls and the 
snakes remains to be seen. 


ENGLISH MAIZE 


ATTLE, pigs and poultry all benefit by 
having someemaize in their winter rations, 

and more ample supplies would be welcome. 
Unfortunately most of the maize that can be 
bought in the world’s markets costs dollars. So 
it is welcome news that the National Farmers’ 
Union is making a determined effort to get more 
maize grown commercially here. New hybrid 
varieties from America, Holland and Fra: 
have been tried on a dozen farms this year in 
different parts of the country. Our problem 
to find a variety that will ripen here and giv: 
reasonable yield. Maize is, of course, the g1 
feed crop of the Middle West, and in Holla 
where the climate is not much more favoura 
than ours, about 35,000 acres are now gro' 
The crop has great possibilities for the s1 
farmer rearing pigs and poultry, and on 
larger farms it could be completely mechanis 
as in the Middle West. The problem is to get i 
right variety for our climate. 


HOBBS AT SEVENTY 


HOUGH discussion of the _ fascinat: 

question of who is, or was, the great 
British cricketer is eternal, everyone will agi 
in congratulating Jack Hobbs as at least one 
the greatest on the attainment of his seventie 
birthday. It is a surprise to be reminded th 
this record-breaker—61,221 runs and 197 firs 
class centuries—retired 18 years ago, for ! 
hard hitting for Surrey and for England mai 
him the idol and hero of so many matches st 
keenly remembered. He hasexpressed sympat! 
with batsmen of to-day because it is more difi - 
cult for them to score, even if it is easier fc ° 
them to stay in. While he looks back wit 
justified pride on the achievements of himsé 
and others he looks forward with doubts. H 
sees many good amateurs’ being lost to the gam 
because of high costs and taxes. His lon 
experience of Australian cricket, howeve’. 
gives weight to his belief that we have the bes 
chance of winning Tests next summer that w ’ 
have had for years. 
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COUNTRYMAN’S 
NOTES : 
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Major C. S. JARVIS 


LTHOUGH I have never obtained any 
A visual proof of it, I have always taken it 


for granted that those tufts of bright 
silver-coloured fur that one sometimes sees in 
th» morning dotted about here and there in 
ra): bit-haunted areas mark the spot where a 
co ple of bucks had an argument about grazing 
ric its, or lady friends, during the night. I do 
nc recollect ever having seen wild rabbits 
aged in actual combat when a large party 
feeding on a meadow towards dusk, but one 
s notice several instances of what one might 
n seeing off, when what is presumably a 
k chases a trespasser off his preserves or 
iy from the doe who is feeding with him. 
kick that a rabbit can deliver with its hind 
is quite powerful enough to send fur flying. 
ard recently of a case where one of the big 
1estic varieties caught a rat in the act of 
ring its way under the wire netting into the 
. The rabbit had apparently stunned the rat 
nediately its head appeared in the opening 
h one of those forceful stamps that occasion- 
- knock the bottom out of its hutch, and 
| followed this up with a series of them until 
body of the rat was flattened out and driven 


o the soil. 
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* * 
* 

URING one of those frosty nights that we 
experienced at the beginning of this month 
‘re was apparently a marked amount of irri- 
ility in the wild rabbit world, since the 
lowing morning I noticed tufts of fur on 
nost every twenty yards of the lane up which 
my dog and I walk before breakfast, and the 
adjoining field was littered with them, proving 
that the animals are far more plentiful in the 
area than I had previously imagined. I also 
made the disconcerting discovery, by means of 
these bits of fur, that this winter my garden 
holds not only one rabbit, as is customary, but 
two. For the last week a number of small holes 
have been dug every night on the lawn, and to 
deal with the culprit, and also to test the effi- 
ciency of the new humane Sawyer trap, I set 
two of these traps in a spot which apparently was 
very suitable for rabbit explorations. In the 
morning I found that two more holes had been 
dug in the immediate vicinity of the traps, and 
that there had evidently been an argument 
about excavation rights, since lying on top of 
one of the traps was a tuft of silvery fur. 
Presumably the rabbits must have engaged in a 
kicking combat within a few inches of the traps 
without striking either of them, and I am now 

wondering how long their luck will last. 

ee 

E are told by our weather experts that 
November this year was the coldest and 
most unpleasant that has ever been recorded, 
and, though the corner of the country in which 
I live escaped the heavy snowfalls which fell 
constantly in the Midlands, South Wales, and 
on the Devon and Somerset moors during the 
latter part of the month, and continued during 
the first week in December, I do not feel 
inclined to disagree with this ruling. In fact, it 
seemed to me that the advent of autumn this 
year was considerably earlier in every way than 
usual, with many appreciable frosts during the 
last fortnight in September, and October failed 
to produce anything which resembled an Indian 
or St. Martin’s summer. It was during a 
driving sleet storm recently that I received a 
parcel from a Canadian friend which contained 
a note with Christmas wishes and the hope 
that we were enjoying the same weather in this 
country as he had experienced in Manitoba, 
which has had the finest autumn my corres- 
pondent has experienced during the last 16 
years. It is satisfactory to learn that our 
weather conditions were not general throughout 

the whole of the northern hemisphere. 
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Reece Winstone 


THE TEMPLE OF THE SUN AT STOURHEAD, WILTSHIRE 


LTHOUGH autumn started very early 
with a marked change of tints throughout 
the woodlands, it is remarkable how in this 
part of England, though the beech, birch and 
ash trees were bare of leaves by the middle of 
October, the oaks apparently found the weather 
entirely to their liking. On the great majority 
of these trees the best part of half the foliage is 
on the twigs, and at the time of writing the 
majority of these are still green, so that 
if they can keep their colour for a few more 
days there will be some justification for calling 
this a green Christmas. 

This state of affairs exists only on the 
English oaks, for the Turkish variety, self-sown 
specimens of which are common in many odd 
corners of the New Forest, were completely 
bare of leaves at the same time as the beeches, 
and very shortly after the ash trees. There is in 
the spring of the year always an even-money 
chance about the start of the oak-ash stakes, 
but there is never any doubt about the end of 
the race, since the first air frost causes the ash 
to shed every leaf, while the oak is, so far as 
one can tell, quite unaware that winter is in 
the offing. 

* * 

MEMORY of my early soldiering days is a 

tune which the band always played while 
the battalion was falling in for church parade 
on the barrack square, and I am not certain if it 
was the choice of the regiment’s bandmaster or 
whether it was played by the bands of all other 
infantry units. The tune in question was the 


Londonderry Air, and among my readers there 
must be many retired soldiermen who date back 
to those days, and who can tell us if this lilting 
melody was played by their bands while the 
fall-in of their battalions on Sundays was taking 
place or not. 


* * 
+ 


oe eaaaa that I served in a West Country 
regiment there would seem to me to have 
been no special reason why this typical Irish 
tune should have been selected for these occa- 
sions, and I can only conclude that it was an 
accepted infantry tradition that the Londonderry 
Air should be played at that particular 
parade. I have a vague recollection of hearing it 
when the Royal Hampshire Regiment fell-in on 
Sundays, but the locality might have been the 
reason for this, since at the time they were 
stationed in Londonderry, and occupying the 
old Eglington Barracks on the eastern side of 
Lough Foyle. 

Perhaps some Northern Irishman can tell 
us something about the Londonderry Air, which is 
one of the most tuneful of the many old Irish 
melodies that date back to the past, and which 
had a spell of popularity some years ago when 
words were written for it and it was re-named 
Danny Boy. I was reminded of it when I heard it 
played by a B.B.C. orchestra recently, but on 
this occasion the old familiar lilting tune had 
been arranged, and was submerged by the 
“seconds,”’ who were in a particularly insistent 
and noisy mood that night. 
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A COAST OF COVES AND CREEKS 


By HOOLE JACKSON 


realm of oak woods, of deep-biting estu- 

aries and creeks was like that land of 
Avalon whither the Queens bore Arthur after 
the great battle that Tennyson set in the sea- 
washed realm of Cornwall, and three old men 
who lived in the village near the Helford Estuary 
seemed to me to typify the Cornwall which is 
fast passing away. 

One was tall and scant of speech; dour of 
manner with strangers, taking his evening stroll, 
dog at heel, between the stout old Cornish 
earth-and-stone hedges, topped with hazels, 
standing aside now and then to let the invading 
tourists’ motor-cars pass him in the narrow 
laneway, and muttering once : “ There aren’t no 
peace left—there aren’t no Cornwall left; they’ve 
squeezed the sap out of en and ruined en.” 
Farmer for 60 years, he admitted none to his 
home circle except old cronies of the parish or 
those of his own blood. Friendly strangers met 
with a grim stare and received no reply. 
“Feyther’s queer, don’t ’ee take no account of 
he,”’ his sloe-eyed daughter, who let the fur- 
nished cottage on their land to winter residents, 
would apologise. 

In the early hours of morning a singing 
Cornishman went by on his way to a mine then 
working, seated on sacking laid on a narrow 
plank mounted on four wheels, a fascinating 
vehicle drawn by a fat, sleek-coated pony : the 
miner with a word for everyone he passed. At 
eventide the old fellow with his nets went down 
to the estuary to set them for the night; squat, 
white-whiskered, blue-jerseyed. These, three, 
between them, were the living embodiment of 
the old Cornish way of life—farming, fishing and 
tin-mining. 

To know them was to know Cornwall; to 
live in the gentle Avalon was to savour the 
richest area of the south Cornish coast, where 
the Helford Estuary breaks into the mass of 
woods of stunted, thick-growing oaks, and creeks 
strike up to the little ship-building yards of 
Porth Navas, known to yachtsmen for several 
generations, the village, Swiss-like in its manner 
of clinging to the hillside, . bowered amid 
dracenas, yuccas, fuchsias and the wild riot of 
briar, hazel, wattle and eucalyptus. The pun- 
gent odour of wet brown mud, when the tide 
was out, had a sweetness of its own, and the soft 
lap of water was often the major sound on 
a summer day. 

All the bold, jagged cliff scenery of the 
northern Cornish coast is lacking here; the noble 
scarps of the last granite area of Land’s End 
become a memory. All the way from Newlyn, 


[a winter climate was so soft that this 
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HOUSEL BAY AND THE LIZARD LIGHTHOUSE, CORNWALL 


greatest fishing port of Mounts Bay, land 
meets the sea with low, meadow-clad cliffs and 
great sweeps of golden sand. On Newlyn’s 
jetty the local folk take their evening stroll, 
mingling with visitors and watching the absorbed 
anglers, spaced out along the high seaward wall, 
tossing their lines, with whole families of the 
Walton cult grouped together, from seven-year- 
old upward, watching only the bobbing floats. 

Behind them is, still, a small forest of masts 
above the hulls of Breton crabbing-boats, 
Newlyn pilchard-drivers and long-lining craft, 
with a stone-boat unloading by the quay. 
The great quarry serves these boats with stone 
blasted out of the green hillside, eating into the 
old meadows west of the fishing village which 
artists made famous in the long ago of the 
eighteen-eighties—Bramley, Gotch, Chevalier- 
Taylor and Forbes. In Newlyn town, huddled 
behind, with its still zig-zag alleys and old cot- 
tages unchanged, one old house bears an inscrip- 
tion telling how Mary Kelynack in her eighty- 
fifth year walked from Newlyn to London in 
1851 to see the Great Exhibition and the open- 
ing of the Crystal Palace. 





A CREEK OF THE HELFORD RIVER NEAR PORTH NAVAS 





In the little space where Mary Kelynack’s 
cottage stands, just above the small boat har- 
bour on the landward side of the road beyond 
the fish market, it is very quiet most hours of 
the day. Narrow alleys shoot off, this way and 
that, but mostly up the hill at the foot of which 
this most lively and typical of Cornish fishing 
villages clusters. Beyond old Newlyn the bay 
sweeps round to include Penzance and its 
gardens and promenade; and, of all Cornish 
coastal towns, Penzance has retained its 
ancient character least, for it has been changed 
by all the years of increasing tourist traffic and 
the coming of the motor-car age. 

Beyond the old‘railway station which, with 
Penzance harbour, breaks into the sea-front, the 
lovely sweep of sands passes by the ancient 
village of Gulval, and curves round, as if 
lovingly, to embrace the fascinating hill in the 
sea, St. Michael’s Mount, at the foot of which 
lie the remains of the old Warspite, which came 
bucking into Mount’s Bay in a day of heavy seas, 
mocking her tugs and flinging her old war-worn 
steel carcase ashore at Cuddan Point, past which 
smuggler John Carter and his brothers came 
stealing in with their contraband in the palmy 
days of smuggling. 

Here, on the old rocks, are winkles and 
cockles worth the trouble of picking, cooking 
and eating; and even in these times of easily pre- 
pared food—the age of the tin-opener—a few 
families may still be seen with the spotless white 
cloth, which is spread out until it is piled with 
cockles and winkles, and then its four corners 
are taken up to convert it into a bag. Never 
do winkles taste better than after an afternoon 
on the rocks, with rock pools providing a thou- 
sand interests and delights: in the evening, 
round the table, as the gatherers sit round in the 
old cottage kitchen, pins in hand, the glass or 
china bow] fills with the cooked winkles, supper 
is a feast indeed ! 

This southerly coast winds and twists in 
strangest contortions, the Lizard seeming to 
break out from the main Cornish peninsula as if 
bent on some geographical venture of its own. 
They who would know it, or come near knowing 
it, cannot range on, as along the northern cliff- 
ways, dipping to cove-after cove. It breaks 
away from under eye and foot bewilderingly. 
To choose some suitable centre and explore each 
area in turn is the only way. 

Winter is not the winter less fortunate 
people know, in many of its areas. There used, 
indeed, to be a one-way immigration and emi- 
gration. To its little warm villages came the 
winter residents in flight from the colder north 
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nd midlands; from it fled its own summer resi- 
ents to migrate to the still warmer climes of 
taly or the South of France. In pre-war years 
nything from ten shillings to fifteen a week 
ight secure a snugly furnished cottage or even 
commodious house. 

There is little to choose between each 
Imost distinct area in loveliness or in warmth. 
‘hose who like the lively life of a small fishing 
own would find Newlyn to their taste, or Pen- 
ance if they desired small-town amenities. But 
mce Helston is left behind as the traveller 
noves in eastward direction the sheer beauty of 
voods and riverain areas begins to tempt him. 

Down by little St. Anthony, with its church 
separated by only the narrow lane from the sea, 
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there are woods to wander in, a maze of the love- 
liest lanes, bowered by ancient trees, their trunks 
whiskered with grey lichen; amid the maze 
stands Manaccan, with the fig tree sticking out 
of its tower, a tiny, hillocky place, with an 
ancient inn and a footpath-way leading through 
the beautiful woods to the tiny creek village of 
Helford, in summer well-known and popular, 
but in winter a place of soft gurgling water- 
sounds, relapsed to the old quiet life of the 
centuries. 

Over the ferry crossing the deep waters of 
the Helford Estuary, which run strong as a mill- 
race when the tide flows or ebbs, there is another 
small peninsula formed by the Fal and its creeks 
and estuaries and the Helford. Up the Helford, 





LOOKING 


ACROSS GERRANS BAY TO NARE HEAD 


“The old town clusters from the Fal estuary up to the heights ” 


inland, two long, bird-haunted creeks sweep 
through the woods, and then the hillside mea- 
dows, to Gweek and Constantine, with the off- 
shoot already mentioned winding round to Porth 
Navas through one of the most peaceful stretches 
of water I know, locally named Abraham’s 
Bosom—a windless place, shut in by low hills like 
a lake, because the entrance itself is sheltered by 
an out-thrusting bend of land. 

This is the area for those who love woods 
and water : it is here, near where the Constan- 
tine and Gweek creeks divide from the main 
Helford water, that the old oyster beds of the 
Prince of Wales are marked by willow wands, 
and, in the deep waters, the fishermen set their 
nets down as far as the Helford mouth. It was 





FROM PORTSCATHO 
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from here, and from the oyster beds of the 
Fal, that the Whitstable buyers used to pay ten 
shillings a thousand for the sea-oysters, taking 
them back to lay down for six months or so in 
artificial beds to bring to perfection. But the old 
oyster dredgers who had beds of their own could 
do better than that, and get from thirty to 
thirty-five shillings for their matured oysters. 

The lanes spread through the woods and out 
beyond like beckoning fingers. West and south 
there lie all the fascinating coastal inlets and vil- 
lages like Porthallow and old Cadgwith, where 
the lanes criss-cross to bewilder the motorist 
who travels faster than he can keep up with the 
maze on his map. 

In easterly direction lies Mawnan Smith, 
very clean at its cross-lanes, with a fine old inn 
and a lane idling away to cliff-side woods where 
Mawnan church greets the eye with surprise— 
a sanctuary among trees, with a footpath pass- 
ing the old churchyard which seems almost part 
of the old scrap of woodland. 

Here are half-rotting signposts and luring 
lanes, like the one that goes down through the 
woods past a farm to Durgan, a mere hamlet 
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and the clack of many tongues among steve- 
dores, Bretons, Lascars, English skippers, Dutch- 
men, Frenchmen, Spaniards—so it must have 
been in the old gay days of the kings of tin- 
mining and adventure of the seas, when Drake 
and Raleigh were the names in the mouths of 
Falmouth folk, and Dame Killigrew set her 
ruffling fellows to ransack two Spanish ships and 
deal with the crews as pirates did. 

Creeks and woods, the cry of the curlew— 
these are the characteristics of this glorious area 
of Fal and Helford. Water seems to wind every- 
where, delighting the eye and ear; the remoter 
waterside hamlets still hold Cornish folk who 
have little to do with the world outside their 
small, half-lost domains; those nearer the 
secondary main roads have turned to the flourish- 
ing summer business of catering in some way or 
other for the car-owning holiday-maker who can 
now find his way to all but the most embowered 
hamlets or the tiny farm communities which can 
be reached only by steep, uninviting lanes. 

Beyond all this maze of creeks and lanes the 
southerly Cornish coast becomes more open, and, 
from Portscatho, still not greatly changed from 


A DISTANT VIEW OF FOWEY 





perched on the slope above the lower reaches of 
the Helford; clean, coastguard-trim, whitewash- 
bright under the green slopes above the blue- 
green water. Not often found. No motorists’ 
place—but a place of quiet delight. 

Onward to Falmouth, the route may follow 
the coast past the pretty beach of Maen Porth 
and on into Falmouth past the little lake of 
Swan Pool, but the inland lane by Penjerrick 
winds and dips past lovely old English cottages 
and tiny manors, to pass through the road- 
divided grounds of Penjerrick, where a past 
owner gathered together one of the loveliest col- 
lections of trees in the country. 

Falmouth breaks in on this southerly length 
with its hotel land facing the sea, but the old 
town clusters from the Fal estuary up to the 
heights, with the old Georgian houses and a bow- 
front shop or so remaining to give the broad 
main climb out of the town delight and dignity. 
The sinuous main street ambles below the 
heights, with steps going up steep alleyways to 
give fascinating peeps of the old town, and here 
is all the waterside activity of a great harbour, 





the days when the naturalist Edward Step de- 
lighted in its fisherfolk and rock pools, it is not 
unlike a gentler edition of the north coast all the 
way from the rounded curve of Gerrans Bay to 
the sweep of Veryan, with pretty Portloe, and 
Portholland, good to stay in for those who 
love quiet. 

The estuary realm is gone now, and not 
until Fowey is reached, beyond the milk-white 
streams of the china-clay country and the 
quaint, conical hills of china-clay waste above St. 
Austell, is the wooded, water scene of the south 
coast resumed, but resumed most richly, and 
who, loving “ Q’s”’ delightful story The A stonish- 
ing History of Troy Town, would not desire to idle 
in a boat up the creeks where the absent-minded 
Mr. Fogo found his lovely and typically indepen- 
dent Cornish girl, Tamsin? Under the moon, 
below Fowey, from the water, it is also easy to 
imagine that other independent-minded Cornish 
maid, Nance Trewartha, of “Q’s” story, Once 
Aboard the Lugger, abducting the young parson 
by a trick to take him sailing on Cornish waters 
under the moon, and so forestall the rivals who 
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also had an eye on the new young fellow, wh», as 
then, had no idea what manner of folk he haq 
come among as his flock. 

St. Germans Creek reaches into Corn val] 
from the Tamar to end the Cornish estuary r¢ alm 
around old St. Germans. There is a loveline: ; jp 
each of the estuary areas not easy to defin in 
their effect on those who stay for a space w! ere 
woods and waters blend, yet waters with -he 
sea-tang rising from them, and draping t eir 
flotsam on the lower boughs of the old trees t :at 
flank the tideway. 

An otter may surprise the watcher sea ed 
beside the water in starlight or under the mc »n, 
stealing down to go gliding away towards he 
nets where there may be a fish to his fur-coa ed 
taste. A woman comes through the woods, si ¢- 
ing, from a visit to friends; a cottage door ope s, 
flooding the night with light for a moment, ¢ :d 
then closes, letting the shadows lie unbro! :n 
again. The plash of oars sounds for a time a d 
is gone. Seaward, the surf is breaking on : je 
rocks at the estuary mouth. 

Newlyn boats will be lying at the end of t xe 
mile-long pilchard nets in season, not far from 





where the light of the Wolf Lighthouse gleam 
its warning to the great traffic of the sea, anc 
Breton sailors will be moving with a click-clack 
of sabots on the granite quay to the warmth oi 
their cubby-hole aboard their ships moored 
beside Newlyn quay, after an idle round 
Penzance to pass the time before they sail again 

This south coast has its myriad fascinations 
There is a gentle peace; soft, warm air, and the 
scent of violets in the lanes; and, truly, ir 
some little hamlets in the Helford and Fa 
areas the mind could be tempted to forget 
the busier, rushing world of to-day. For, this is 
indeed an Avalon : even if the wild gales some 
times go howling overhead from the sea, the} 
leave untouched cottages set deep in the bank: 
of the high-hedged lanes, and fail to break ever 
one gentle bud of the flowers ranked in tiny, 
sheltered meadows. 

Newlyn, Marazion, St. Anthony in Mene- 
age, Helford, Falmouth, then a string of fishing 
villages including now much-grown Mevagissey, 
and then more creeks. That is the character o! 
this coast. Water, woods and little hamlets. 
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CAROLS AT KING’S .- 


College, Cambridge, calls for a careful 

appreciation of the situation. For us, who 
live some way off, the compelling factors are: 
weather and state of the roads; the general health 
of the party; and a forecasting of the length 
of the carol queue at any given time—com- 
pelling, for they decide whether we shall lunch 
at home and join the queue hungry, lunch in 
Cambridge and join the queue late, or lunch in 
the queue. All have been tried, the queue lunch 
with best success. For the queue can be enter- 
taining, so long as one controls one’s tongue 
wlen late-comers join friends in front 
(one year the thirty ahead of us had 
gr wn to fifty-eight by the time doors 
wire opened, and we were the last five 
to whom the saving words “‘ Pass on into 
th» chancel, please’’ were addressed), 
a’ | the sandwiches taste good in the 
k. -n air as one munches and speculates 
o the probable motives of the people 
wo stroll by or bustle up and down. 
] is all rather like a Morality Play with 
mortals, the Virtues and Vices, play- 
‘ our parts before this (whatever 
iskin may have said of it) immortal 
isterpiece in stone and glass. 

The first carol service I ever 
tended here was in the 1920s after a 
nt, and I slipped in late at the back 
iere the shadows hid my mud-caked 
ots. The chapel, flickering with candle 
‘ht, seemed like a welcome fireside 
« ter the cold sodden fields; and the 
oyal beasts in feudal trappings, sup- 
ting coats-of-arms on the walls, 
mpant, hungry, lean, swift and 
otesquely lit up from below, looked 
xe beasts of the chase. I doubt if the 
saintly Lancastrian founder, Henry VI, 
90k much delight in hunting, though 
ie chronicler says that he wore “ broad- 
ved shoes and boots like a country- 
nan”; but his singleness of heart and 
simplicity of life are echoed in this 
‘estival of Nine Lessons and Carols 
which tell of simple country things— 
shepherds and sheep in the bare winter 
fields, woods green with holly and ivy, 
church bells in the snow and the bright 
star over the stable. 

To hear this service broadcast 
during the war, as I sometimes did on 
Christmas leave, was to come back for 
an hour to a world of joy and beauty 
we had lost, even if the listening was 
interrupted for some tricky business 
with the Christmas tree, or the home- 
made manger for the haloed doll, and 
the keeping of an ever-vigilant eye on 
the silver paint which too often got on 
to the boarding-house furniture instead 
of our Rydal fir-cones. When the war 
was over and we were home again we 
started to take the family to the service 
itself, planning to get seats in the 
chancel where the scarlet-cassocked 
choir could be seen and the lessons 
heard. Sometimes we succeeded, some- 
times we failed, and once one child 
was left behind in bed with the wire- 
less beside him listening, as we later 
learned, for a pre-arranged cough from 
one of his brothers in the silence just 
before the service began. Fortunately 
the cougher forgot. Now, with increas- 
ing age and experience, we do not mind so 
much where we sit so long as we get in. 

Looking back, one remembers best those 
bright Christmas Eves when sunlight through 
the windows jewelled the slender piers and 
mullions and the fans of the vaulted roof. 
Slowly the colours fade to a faint flush and 
candles, like stars, begin to prick the dusk. 
Music steals forth, swelling in volume as the 
angels that crown the organ, now black against 
the rose-gold roof, raise their trumpets and 
drown the footsteps of ticket-holders coming 
late to claim their seats, and non-ticket-holders 
trying it on. The great west doors open, 
letting in cold daylight and a rush of colder air 
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that flattens the candle flames, and in comes the 
Mayor (‘Is that the choir?’’ whispered number 
three, on his first attendance, as the middle- 
aged municipal party filed up the aisle). At 
last the silver processional cross can be 
seen glinting among the candles, symbol of 
death at this birthday feast, and the choir 
form up. 

Now is the moment of dread anticipation. 
Each year I wonder if the miracle will be re- 
peated, if that solo treble voice fluting up to the 
fretted roof will thrill as it thrilled me the first 
time. And always it does, in a way no words 





can describe. Any more than they can recreate 
the sound of the harmonised melody, ebbing as 
the choir moves slowly forward through the 
screen and into the chancel, and then flowing 
back again from the brightness there to the 
shadows here. So in the humble and thankful 
spirit of the Bidding Prayer the service proceeds, 
drawing us ever upward with the simplicity of 
its words and the ravishment of its music till we 
feel the perfect round has come and that we are 
one with ‘“‘that multitude which no man can 
number, who rejoice with us but on another 
shore and in a greater light.” 

Once it is all over, out in the dark court we 
come back to earth. There is talk of tea and of 
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who shall go and let the dog out of the car, and 
some reminiscent laughter over the loud faux 
pas on the pedals that once preceded the organ- 
ist’s reading of the third lesson. So, too, are 
the choirboys sometimes brought down from 
their clouds by an organist who has furiously 
groped among all the keys to hit the one they 
started the service in. But what is a semi-tone 
sharp or flat? These are organ-loft secrets, like 
those we shared at my preparatory school with 
the dear old matron who wheedled us into 
kneeling down and working by hand the pedals 
of the harmonium while she, freed from all 
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THE CHAPEL OF KING’S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, LOOKING FROM THE NAVE TOWARDS 
THE CHANCEL 


foot-work (and with flashing pince-nez), poured 
forth her soul. 

So, with the sweet singing still in our ears 
and the light of a thousand candles in our eyes, 
we drive home under the stars through the quiet 
country lanes, past tinselled Christmas trees in 
cottage windows and village churches lit up for 
a final touch to the decorations, past flood-lit 
posters of the genial bearded gentleman about 
to drink a pint of somebody’s ale which always 
call forth a delighted squeal of ‘‘ Farver Christ- 
mas !’’ from the youngest (when she is aboard) 
till we turn into our own white gate between the 
holly trees and see the Christmas tree in our own 
latticed window. Christmas is here again ! 
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SHOOTING BRENT GEESE 


have the brent geese, which are always 

wild, unless in very hard weather.’’ Thus 
Colonel Peter Hawker, the father of wild- 
fowling, in his immortal Instructions to Young 
Sportsmen. Hawker, the greatest fowler that 
ever lived, had a high opinion of the brent 
goose. He did not despise this smallest and 
commonest of British wild geese. Yet how often 
has one heard the black goose airily dismissed 
as black vermin, too fishy to eat and not worth 
the trouble to shoot. 

Brent and wigeon are the punt-gunner’s 
stand-by. In the right weather they are always 
with us, usually far beyond the reach of the 
ordinary shore-gunner. The brent, indeed, is a 
purely marine goose, seldom seen even a hun- 
dred yards inland on the fresh marshes. In- 
deed, | lost a bet with another gun on the Old 
Hall Marshes in Essex a few years ago, when 
he said that some brent were feeding in the 
middle of a flock of sheep on a fresh marsh about 
three hundred yards in from the sea-wall. To 
prove it he stalked them up and killed with a 
right and left, whereupon I paid up. I have 
never before or since seen brent feeding on grass. 

This small goose, weighing only a few 
pounds, is dark in colour and “usually about 
22 inches in length. The name derives from the 
Old English, or Saxon, word brent, meaning 
burnt, from the charred-wood colour of the 
breast and other parts. Brent turn up annually 
on certain parts of the Essex coast in thousands, 
sometimes tens of thousands, and in hard win- 
ters you will find them in considerable numbers 
on the Suffolk estuaries, particularly the upper 
reaches of the Alde, and in Norfolk at Blakeney 
Harbour and on the vast expanses of saltings at 
Wells, Burnham Overy and Stiffkey. They are 
regular winter visitors to the Kent coast and, 
with the right weather, turn up at Pagham 
Harbour, in Sussex, and on the mud-flats of the 
Solent, where, in the halcyon days, Hawker 
punted at them from his fowling cottage at 
Keyhaven. 

The presence of brent on any part of the 
coast depends almost entirely on the quantity 
of widgeon grass (Zostera marina), or, as the 
Essex gunners call it, eely grass. Within living 
memory zos-grass grew so densely on the Black- 
water estuary that it was almost impossible to 
row a punt through the dense, matted acres of 
waving grass which rose and fell on the waves 
with the oily persistence of a miniature Sargasso 
Sea. These great beds of zos-grass were full of 
eels, hence the local name. To-day you will not 
find one acre of dense zos-grass on any part of 
that vast estuary. A small white parasite has 
almost completely wiped it out within the last 
thirty or forty years, leaving only thin and 
scattered patches which, none-the-less, annually 
attract some thousands of the black geese. 

Hawker rightly says: ‘“‘In calm weather 
the geese have the cunning, in general, to leave 
the anil, as soon as the tide flows high enough 
to bear an enemy; and then they go off to sea, 
and feed on the drifting weeds. But when it 
blows so fresh, that they cannot weather it long 
enough to feed outside the harbour, they then 
continue inside the whole day; though they most 
frequently take especial care to weather almost 
anything, rather than trust themselves there at 
night; except when they are very short of food. 
If, therefore, you have water over the mud for 
your punt, you may often make a tolerable shot 
by setting, or sailing, even in mild weather, 
particularly when the tide has kept up high, 
and the geese, having become hungry, are just 
getting their legs, at the first ebb; and still more 
so if this happens towards sunset, when they 
feed greedily previous to leaving the harbour 
for the night.” 

Few of us are punt-gunners to-day, 
although fortunately the number of young re- 
cruits to this most arduous and dangerous 
sport shows no signs of diminishing. Each 
year, as the older hands fall out, young men 
step into their mud-pattens and the sound of 
the big guns booms ghost-like under the moon 
down the misty miles of glistening mud-flat and 
chuckling tide. Brent are best shot on a falling 


TT nave'tne t November, or December, we 


tide as they c ngregate to feed on a baring bank 


of mud covered with zos-grass. The punter, look- 
ing down the long grey barrel of his gun, sees 
ahead a black, narrow line of moving bodies 
with an occasional raised head. The gun should 
be sighted and fired at the top of that thin black 
line, whether the birds are wigeon or brent or 
anything else. As for the size of shot from a 
punt-gun, I believe in nothing less than No. 2, 
with Single B for preference. Brent are tough 
birds. They will take a lot of shot. Once hit, 
they immediately make for the deepest and 
roughest water and, time and again, will 
escape seaward on the tide unless you are after 
them smartly with a cripple-stopper. Person- 
ally, I prefer shooting just before dawn if tide 
and weather permit, for then one has always a 
better chance of picking up the stragglers, 
which are much more liable to escape in the 
darkness. 

But since punt-gunning is indulged in by 
comparatively few people, let us consider the 
chances of shooting brent with a shoulder-gun. 
It can be done. To make a success of it one 
must study carefully the habits of birds, 
their feeding-grounds and the run of the tide, 
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on lonely parts of the coast where they are not 
too harassed by punt-gunners at sea or tre. 
sponsible pop-shooters on shore, they will ‘ten 
drift in within a few yards of the sea-\:al], 
Indeed I have more than once topped the ea- 
wall and flushed anything from a dozer to 
fifty brent geese at so short a range that t iey 
could have been knocked down with a .410. 
The best flighting place I know for br »nt 
is a sea-road of rough shingle and ro: <s, 
green with slime and seaweed, which wi ds 
across the mud-flats for more than a mile. At 
high tide that road is fifteen or twenty = et 
under water. But if you station yourself in ¢ 
right spot, half a mile from land and croj ch 
flat in a greenish oil-skin as the tide is tak ig 
off, the brent, feeding up-river on a vast expa’ se 
of flats, rise in gaggle after gaggle and fly dov 1- 
river over the drowned road, often giving t ie 
prettiest shooting. In the hard winter of 1946-7, 
Lord Lisle and I, shooting from butts made >f 
stranded blocks of ice, killed no fewer than °’] 
brent and 14: wigeon in mid-afternoon, shoot- 
ing from 1.30 p.m. to 4 o’clock. Had I not been 
using a monumental 8-bore weighing 163, ib., 
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“THE BRENT IS A PURELY MARINE GOOSE, SELDOM SEEN EVEN A HUNDRED 
YARDS INLAND ON THE FRESH MARSHES” 


and, above all, make sure of a safe escape route 
back to dry land. It is no use stationing oneself 
at low water in a deep creek or hidden among 
sea asters in a mud-hole on an island of saltings 
where one may be certain to intercept the birds 
as they come in on the rising tide, if one is going 
to discover at the end of it that the way back 
to the sea-wall is cut off by a tide-filled gully, 
perhaps twenty feet deep and twice as wide. 
That way lies death. Each year the deaths of 
one or more foolhardy wildfowlers are recorded 
from different parts of the coast—men or 
youths who have been trapped in the mud, 
drowned while trying to cross a creek, or have 
foolishly put to sea in rough weather in a light 
gun-punt with only a few inches of freeboard. 
I can recall at least a dozen tragedies and near- 
tragedies on the Essex Blackwater alone within 
the last quarter of a century. 

The shore-gunner who wants to shoot 
brent can do it in a number of ways. He can 
find a promontory of high saltings with a safe 
path back to shore, on which he can stay, hidden 
in a mud-hole, until the tide floods him out. 
There, if he keeps out of sight, the brent will 
sometimes come in with the tide in black 
flotillas or fly in low over the waves in a strag- 
gling mass, like a hideous coven of witches on 
their way to some ghastly Walpurgis Nacht 
festival on the lonely shore. Normally they do 
not fly high. Whereas grey lags, pinkfeet, 
barnacles and bean geese often come in over the 
fresh marshes seemingly miles high, brent 
seldom or never fly high out of gun-shot. And, 





we should have killed many more geese. As it 
was, I kept the big gun for overhead flock-shots 
and let many single duck pass by without 
wasting a 44-inch cartridge on it. With a long 
case twelve-bore I believe that we could hav: 
increased the bag by at least half as much again 

For shoulder-gunning, when brent are th: 
quarry, I always use No. 2 or 3 shot from the 
right barrel and No. 1 or Single B in the left 
Anything smaller is liable to wound the bird: 
and send them away pricked. The great secret 
in such shooting is “ Keep down, keep out of 
sight and keep quiet.”’ 

I have never tried using decoys, either 
stuffed or wooden, to attract brent, but there 
seems no reason why half a dozen such decoys, 
set out on the mud in natural feeding positions 
and facing up-wind, should not show good re- 
sults. The use of decoys for both duck and 
geese is far too little practised in this country. 

The best weather for brent shooting on the 
shore is either when a gale is blowing and it is 
too wild at sea for the birds to sit in peace, or in 
foggy weather, when on a calm tide they sud- 
denly drift into view, sometimes in hundreds, 
or (the best time of all), after several days of 
really hard frost and high winds, when the 
birds, having been beaten about by wind and 
waves and hungry for food, come into the creeks 
and channels. Then the gunner, hidden in a rill 
or floating up a narrow channel in his punt, 
can surprise them. That good Essex seaman- 
gunner, Bob South, of Mersea Island, killed 
no fewer than nine brent at one shot with a 
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single-barrelled twelve-bore, loaded with an 
ordinary gamecartridgeand No.6 shot, only a few 
years ago. He did this by creeping up a narrow 
creek in his punt and surprising a big party of 
geese which were feeding on the saltings at not 
more than thirty yards range. Another Mersea 
gunner, Mr. Gilbert Lee, killed 38 brent with a 
single shot from his punt-gun a few years ago, 
but that is nothing compared with some of the 
big bags which have been made. I think the 
oddest of all was made by my old friend Bill 
Claydon, that round, red-faced, jolly fisherman 
who, in the winter of 1946-7, also killed nine 
brent with one barrel of his shoulder-gun. Bill 
had ensconced himself in a concrete pill-box 
built into the sea-wall. Here is his own tale of 
tht great event : 

“T set in me little old fort with me double- 
ba-relled hand-gun, a-watchin’ about two hun- 
d:-d geese out in the river. Along comes a 
p! ne. Puts ’em all up. They swung right into 
th. island, and settled on the shore like a lot 0’ 
st. rlings. Bang in front o’ me. Not thirty 
y. rds from me little old fort. I pokes me hand- 
g 1 through the stone gun-port and jams the 
b -rels through the camouflaged wire-netting 
y .at hung down in front. That’s where I done 
f, ‘lish, ’cos I couldn’t move me barrels up or 
c wn. I let fly with a right barrel and knocked 


c t nine of ’em. Up they jumps in a regular 
t nch and I tries a flyin’ shot. But the end o’ 
t shoot the dead ’uns once again !”’ 

There are hundreds of pill-boxes scattered 
j sitions for use as hides by the shore-gunner. 

iey should be studied, particularly at full 
\ithin a few yards of them. Equally, old 
v recks or stranded hulks often provide a first- 
t» them, and that is one of their cardinal 
values. I have shot a good many geese and 
which for seven or eight years has lain, canted 
A of how to dispose of criminals was fur- 
nished by Halifax, Yorkshire, in mediz- 
it employed a gibbet for the purpose. Edin- 
burgh, of course, had its “ Maiden,”’ which dealt 
ner as the French guillotine, but the principal 
English cities remained faithful to the gallows 
trant, so that if a highwayman, escaping the 
noose at Tyburn, decided to embark upon a 
of meeting with a similar reception at the 
other end. 
a beacon and a Roman road, and shares with 
two other localities (for want of a better term) 
litany, which reads: “From Hull, Hell and 
Halifax, Good Lord deliver us.” This prayer 
the king to the Norman Earls of Warren, resi- 
dent in Sowerby, to execute thieves and other 
manor. 

From this grant arose the Halifax gibbet 
royalty of the Warrens, being protracted especi- 
ally in order to protect the cloth trade, for it was 
tenter-frames. If the culprit was caught with 
goods in his possession valued at more than 13d. 


1 » barrels were fast in the wire an’ all I did was 
2 ong the coast. Many are in highly strategic 
t le, when duck and geese sometimes float 
c ass hide for the gunner. The birds become used 
wigeon from the shelter of a stranded smack 
CONTRIBUTION to the vexed question 
val times, when the town became unique in that 
with political prisoners in much the same man- 
as the recognised means of handling the recalci- 
ride to York, he stood a reasonable chance 
Halifax is also unusual in that it possesses 
the distinction of being the subject of a thieves’ 
originated as a result of a royalty granted by 
criminals apprehended within the bounds of the 
law, a harsh custom that long outlived the 
an easy matter to steal the kerseys from the 
he was sentenced to death. 


* * * 


At the foot of the steep hill called Gibbet 
Lane in Halifax may be seen a mound, sur- 
mounted by a heap of stones, which represent 
the remains of the gibbet. In the days when the 
instrument was in commission, Gibbet Lane, 
Pellon Lane, Hopwood Lane and King Cross 
Lane were in actual fact lanes with fields on 
either hand, though they do not look in the 
least like lanes to-day. A passer-by might well 
ask why robbers convicted at Halifax were 
not hanged as in other cities. The answer 


sideways, on a mud-bank where the zos-grass 
grows. 

Equally, I have shot brent geese without 
the advantage of having any cover whatever. 
It was done simply by lying flat on one’s back 
on a green oilskin spread on a tiny patch of 
saltings far out on the Maplin Sands, by moon- 
light. The birds were unable to distinguish the 
dark form of the gunner against the dark back- 
ground of the oilskin and the patch of salting. 
Most of the shots obtained in this manner were 
directly overhead and not much more than 
thirty yards up. 

Brent geese move about the flats at night 
in noisy gaggles. If they are particularly rest- 
less they will keep on the move all night long. 
On the Maplins we used to stimulate this rest- 
lessness by having two or three guns strung out 
along the sands at intervals of half a mile or so. 
This kept the birds on the move. It was a 
strict rule, however, that nobody took a long 
shot. That is a golden rule in all wildfowling. 
No matter how heavy one’s gun, or large the 
shot, it is a thousand pities to send a bird away 
wounded when, with a little patience, the shot 
could have been taken probably at a range of 
ten or fifteen yards less, which would have 
meant that the bird was in the bag. Long shots 
disturb the fowl and frighten everything within 
hearing, and wounded birds undoubtedly 
spread fear and despondency among the rest. . 

“Can wild geese smell you?” That has 
been a vexed question for many years. Per- 
sonally, I believe that they can. I am rein- 
forced in this opinion by the following highly 
interesting hand-written note which I dis- 
covered on a sheet of loose paper, with many 
other notes, stuck between the pages of my 
signed copy of Abel Chapman’s Art of Wild- 


fowling, formerly the property of the late J. E. 


Harting, one of the leading naturalists of the 
last generation. This note, which I take to be 
in Harting’s own handwriting, says: ‘‘After 
trying all sorts of experiments with the wind, I 
can only confirm what I wrote before—that 
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is that from feudal times onwards it was 
difficult to finda hangman. The inhabitants of 
the parish had a rooted objection to the office. It 
was never difficult to get a jury to sentence a 
man to death, for human life was not of great 
value, but when the population of a town 
amounted to only 90, as it did in Halifax in 
1379, no man cared to be branded as the hang- 
man by his neighbours. Halifax was not alone 
in experiencing this difficulty. At Romney, for 
example, the bailiff was called upon to find the 
gallows and rope, and the prosecutor to produce 
the hangman. If he was unsuccessful, he was 
committed to prison in company with the felon, 
until he declared himself ready to hang the 
latter himself. 


a 


* * * 


The Halifax gibbet was a result of 


one Hodgekins, a local clothier, catching 
three thieves and bringing them to the 


gallows. Hodgekins chose one of his neighbours, 
a very poor man, to play the part of hangman, 
but he refused, in spite of the high payment 
offered him. Then a man whose cloth had been 
stolen was requested to act as executioner, but 
he answered : “ When I have the skill to make 
a man, I will hang a man, if it chance that my 
workmanship does not suit me.” 

Others were asked, but all declined. Even 
a vagabond who was passing and was seized 
and commanded to do the deed, replied: “‘ Not 
so, my masters, you cannot compel me.” At 
last it was proposed that Hodgekins, as the one 
who had suffered the heaviest loss, should do it 
himself. “ Not I,’’ he declared, “though my loss 
were ten times greater than it is.” 

In desperation the town promised liberty 
to the prisoner who would hang his two com- 
rades. But here honour among thieves held 
good, and finally there was no alternative left 
but to release all three. 

Hodgekins was exceedingly chagrined on 
this score. He went to court and complained 
bitterly to the king that the privilege of his 
native town for hanging thieves was “ not worth 
a pudding because they could not get a hang- 
man to truss the thieves.” 
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the grey lags are much the quickest at getting 
it, the white-fronted geese nearly as quick, 
whereas the Bernicle geese seem to me to be 
very much slower at taking alarm from it. 

“On the other hand, to illustrate the 
curious inability to get the wind, or take alarm 
from it, which even the grey lags in my experi- 
ence at times display, I lay one day for two 
hours straight up-wind of some 70 grey lags, 
which, during that time fed right up to me and 
vound me. It was, however, blowing very hard 
at the time. 

“On another occasion ft gave my wind (from 
a distance of about 70 yards) to three white- 
fronted geese which were sitting asleep on the 
outskirts of a flock feeding in a bog. The three 
immediately lifted their heads and walked about 
uneasily, running a few steps and then standing 
still looking intently in my direction. There 
could be no doubt that they had got the wind 
and it was most curious to notice one of them 
shake its head several times as a bird does when 
it has picked up something it does not like the 
taste of; but in spite of that, their sense of 
scent was apparently insufficient to make them 
certain of the presence of danger, and before ten 
minutes had passed they had settled down 
again, and resumed their slumbers.”’ 

Brent, incidentally, are quite eatable if 
you cook them properly and provided they have 
not been feeding almost exclusively on minute 
marine molluscs, which they will sometimes do 
in the absence of zos-grass. The bird should be 
skinned, thus removing the oil sacs under the 
skin, which are largely the cause of its allegedly 
fishy flavour. It should be cleaned the night 
before cooking, and thoroughly washed out 
with fresh water. Then place a large onion, 
halved or quartered, inside it. This will draw 
out any fishiness. Before cooking, throw the 
onion away. The bird should have a good 
stuffing, similar to that of a duck and, above 
all, be well basted. It is a good plan to tie two 
or three strips of fat bacon over the breast 
before it is placed in the oven. 


MONCRIEFF 

There was, however, a grey friar living in a 
monastery in the parish, who offered, with the 
aid of a carpenter, to construct a gin that would 
cut off a man’s head without direct human inter- 
vention. The king, interested in the invention, 
was graciously pleased to sanction its use in 
Halifax. All that was necessary was to pull out 
the pin that held the axe aloft, so that it slid 
down the grooves in the high posts on to the 
victim’s neck. In cases where the theft had 
been of a horse, sheep or cow, the animal in 
question was yoked to the pin to set the axe in 
motion, thus dispensing altogether with the 
human element. 

The last gibbet trial took place in 1650, 
when Abraham Wilkinson, John Wilkinson and 
Anthony Mitchell were convicted of the theft of 
16 yds. of russet kersey valued at 9s., a black 
colt and a grey colt worth 108s. in all. The ver- 
dict, undersigned by 16 jurymen, concludes : 

“By the antient Custom and Liberty of 
Halifax, whereof the memory of Man is not to 
the Contrary, the said John Wilkinson and 
Anthony Mitchell are to suffer death by having 
their heads severed and cut off from their bodies 
at Halifax Gibbet; Unto which Verdict we sub- 
scribe our names the 30th day of April 1650.” 


* * * 


Qliver Cromwell spoke vehemently against 
the severity of the Gibbet Law when addressing 
the Second Protectorate Parliament. “The 
truth of it is,’ he said, “there are wicked, 
abominable laws that will be in your power to 
alter. To hang a man for sixpence, for thirteen- 
pence, I know not what! To hang for a trifle 
and pardon a murder, is in the ministration of 
the law, through the ill-framing of it. I have 
known in my experience, abominable murders 
quitted. And to see men lose their lives for 
petty matters! This is a thing that God will 
reckon for, and I wish it may not lie upon this 
nation a day longer than you have opportunity 
to give a remedy.”’ 

It is regrettable that the men of Halifax did 
not condone these clement ideas, for their reten- 
tion of the custom gave the town a bad name. 
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GARDEN IMPROVEMENTS 


By MICHAEL HAWORTH-BOOTH 


I is probable that the most satisfying of all 

improvements that can be made in most 

gardens is the better planting of the beds 
surrounding the house walls with first-class 
permanent plants. The building then rises from 
a surf of flowers continuously renewed all 
through the spring and summer months. Such 
flowers are seen and appreciated by every 
visitor to the house, and are constantly in sight 
of its occupants. Thus, if it is worth while 
replacing bad soil with a first-rate growing 
medium anywhere in the garden, the house beds 
should be the first choice for such treatment. 

In such an important position only the 
best plants are good enough. Leaving aside the 
selection of wall climbers, which may or may 
not be desirable in view of the type of architec- 
ture of the building, the perfect house-bed plant 
should be, I think, a compact, well-rounded 
bush, capable of a fine display of flower in its 
particular season, and it should, preferably, 
have evergreen leaves, so that it is ornamental 
throughout the year. 

On acid soils the selection is quite a simple 
matter. For spring flowers, evergreen azaleas 
and camellias have all the qualities enumerated. 
At midsummer certain grown as. un- 
pruned bushes are outstanding : Sunset, Donald 
Prior, Fashion and Picture are examples. These 
are followed in flowering by the hortensias (the 
florist hydrangeas), which continue until frosts 
come, associated with the later flowers of the 
roses. On limy soils the place of the azaleas and 
camellias must be taken by Siphonosmanthus 
Delavayi, Berberis stenophylla coccinea and com- 
pact, dwarf japonicas such as Chaenomeles 
japonica itself and the fine hybrids Knap Hill 
Scarlet and Simonii. 

Later, the roses and hydrangeas follow as 


roses 


aforementioned, but the varieties of the latter 
having crimson flowers will be most suitable, as 
blue cannot be attained in limy soils. As there 
are fewer good evergreens in the lime-soil selec- 
tion it is well to add the beautiful silvery-leaved 
Senecio laxifolius to reinforce the winter effect. 

Between October | and the end of March 
is the period when plants can be moved from 
one part of the garden to another with greatest 
safety, although the experienced hand will move 
even fairly large flowering shrubs at almost any 
time mM suitable weather, provided that he has 
the necessary appliances and materials ready. 


One of the most valuable and little-known aids 





A LATE SUMMER SHRUB 


BORDER PLANTED 


WITH SKY-BLUE GENERALE 


VICOMTESSE DE VIBRAYE HYDRANGEAS 


to successful early or late transplanting is a 
bath of clay slurry into which any accidentally 
exposed roots may be immediately dipped. This 
provides a coating which preserves the delicate 
root-hairs safely until the patient is replanted. 
The cause of death of a plant suddenly uprooted 
in summer is simply the fact that the leaves 
continue to transpire moisture and, as the dry- 
ing roots are unable to replace this so as to 
preserve their turgor, the plant wilts and dies. 
In America they have taken the simple old 
clay method a step further. The foliage of the 
plant to be moved is sprayed with a plastic 
solution which entirely prevents any loss of mois- 
ture by transpiration, so that no wilting takes 
place. It is claimed, and this seems reasonable 
enough, that quite large trees may be moved in 





BLUE HORTENSIAS AND YELLOW ROSES IN A HOUSE BED THE FIRST SEASON 
AFTER PLANTING 





full growth with perfect safety with this pre- 
paration. Whether or not either of these aids is 
used, the root system should be preserved 
absolutely intact, as otherwise, owing to the fact 
that a plant always operates so as to keep an 
exact balance between root and top growth, 
growth will be checked. 

Most flowering shrubs may be moved 
around safely enough until the composition of 
the garden scene ig,satisfying. There are a few 
exceptions whose underground structure pre- 
cludes this, however, and brooms (Cytisus) and 
genistas, leptospermums, berberis, magnolias 
Siphonosmanthus Delavayi and cistus are among 
these. In such cases it is best to start afresh 
with a young plant in the required position. 
With rhododendrons and azaleas, of course, it 
is purely a mechanical problem to move the 
whole organism complete. 

Roses move much more safely than is 
generally supposed, but dried-up roots check 
the plants very badly, and it is good to heat 
that many nurseries are considering means 0! 
sealing the moisture in these with new wa) 
treatments. In my view, newly received rose: 
should always be unpacked at once, clayed anc 
laid-in if possible outdoors in trenches of soi! 
that has been kept free of frost by a covering of 
litter or sacking. 

A simple method of making a suitable clay 
slurry is to place a spadeful of clay in half a 
bucket of water and to stir this until the mixture 
forms a thick cream. 

Having got the immediate surroundings of 
the house into better order, we may now turn 
our attention to the farther parts of the garden. 
Often the main vista is cut off by an ugly, 
horizontal line provided by a retaining wall or 
such-like interruption of repose for the eye. 
The construction of such jarring and expensive 
features often arose in the past from use of the 
misleading phrase: “integrating the garden 
with the house.’’ It is, I think, much better to 
integrate the house with the garden, and 
indeed this is precisely what we shall have been 
doing by the planting of the house beds. As a 
rule, expense precludes doing very much to 
improve misplaced retaining walls, but in cases 
where the top of this rises to a height of several 
feet, it may often be advantageously lowered so 
as to make the top level with the ground. One 
may thus view the garden itself instead of a 
wall. Buildings, pavements and masonry walls 
are generally much improved in appearance by 
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the contrasting repose of organic forms. Thus 
one should plant more thickly and aim at a 
greater Juxuriance of vegetation wherever such 
features occur. Unnecessary paved or gravelled 
paths, cutting up lawn areas, are often removed 
altogether with great benefit to the repose of the 
garden landscape. Many a picture is spoiled by 
their hard and ugly lines and maintenance work 
is greatly reduced by the freer run of the mower 
and the elimination of edgings, 

Many gardens contain too many merely 
curious plants, so that there is hardly room to 
accommodate enough of the really important 
display plants for each section of the flowering 
season. The remedy is to remove these to less 
jyminent positions and to replace them with 





P gy 
min display plants. On acid soils these will be 
c: mellias, evergreen azaleas and dwarf rhodo- 
d.ndrons in early spring, deciduous azaleas in 
; la e spring, roses, cistus, senecios, genistas, 
p. iladelphus and Viburnum tomentosum at mid- 
4 s.mmer, and hydrangeas, fuchsias and eucry- 
& p iasinlatesummer. On limy soils tree peonies, 
“De {, -sythias, chaenomeles, kerrias, evergreen ber- 
a t ris, spiraeas and ceanothus may be sub- 
3 s tuted for the spring effects. The same selec- 
ré t on holds for midsummer, and the late summer 
; c oice will include some hebes (veronicas), such 
: ~« the lovely deep blue Alicia Amherst, the 
: ¢ .grant Spanish broom and Genista aethnensis. 
F " \¢ innumerable varieties offer ample diversity, c 
« d when these colourful plants dominate the Saat ae : 
™ MOVING A LARGE RHODODENDRON 
THOMSONI 
such a monocultural setting. The only neighbour 
that a rose cannot deal with effectively is an- 
other rose. Instead of happily tearing her 
opponents’ leaves off with her thorns, she gets 
ia scratched in return, and her morale is therefore 
sadly reduced. 
Breeders have improved the colouring of 
“a the flowers of the rose to a remarkable extent 
a in recent years. Fashion, for example, gives us 
red a beautifully shaped flower of that exquisite 
ict colour, near to vermilion, known as Mandarin 
" red. This hue has hitherto been achieved in 
th, the garden only by the rare japonica variety, 
Knap Hill Scarlet, the pomegranate, the 
ec Turk’s-cap lily and the azalea Orange Beauty. 
ee Freed from the rose-bed and the secateurs, 
- Fashion will make a yard-wide bush if well 
e- fed with a mulch of fallem leaves every year. 
4 Such a size provides an adequately large unit in 
S the garden landscape, so that two plants are 
8 not necessarily more beautiful than one, and the 
f rose may have an earlier-flowering plant on one 
a side of her and a later-flowering one on the 
other. Such an arrangement facilitates that 


even decoration of the garden scene as a whole 


with flowers and foliage that is so much more 
satisfying than isolated concentrations of colour. 





CHAENOMELES SUPERBA KNAP HILL 
SCARLET AND _ (right) CAMELLIA 


JAPONICA FRED SANDER 


main groupings there are still plenty of odd 
corners for the merely curious sorts. 

Rose-beds are often the subject of altera- 
tions. A new variety has, perhaps, been chosen 
to supersede existing occupants whose per- 
formance has not been considered good enough. 
In such cases, if the old plants are carefully dug 
out and with the roots intact are replanted 
singly among other flowering shrubs, they will 
often be found to give a very good account of 
themselves, especially if they are pruned right 
down when planted and are not again touched 
with the knife for several years. Then they may 
be again cut right down in March, when they 
will build up once more into sturdy bushes. 

There must, surely, be something very 
wrong indeed with the usual cultivation methods 
employed for roses, for what should be a stout 
shrub three or four feet high and across with a 
useful life of at least 50 years is reduced to a 
pathetic little stump that is considered worn out 
after a couple of seasons. I believe that the 
continual wounding of the pithy, slow-healing 
stems by routine pruning, and the dry earthy 
beds in which roses are too often grown, isolated 
all by themselves, are among the chief causes 
of the prevailing debility. In fact, I cannot call 
to mind ever seeing a really fine rose bush in 
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CHURCH VESSELS IN PEWTER 


By A. V. SUTHERLAND-GRAEME 


HE pieces of pewter illustrated 

in Country Lire of April 13, 
1951, have, to judge by the 
ensuing correspondence, given rise 
to considerable interest in what was 
made when the pewterers’ craft was 
at its zenith in the 17th century. It 
will be remembered that the late 
Antonio de Navarro, in his Causeries 
on English Pewter, published by 
Country Lire in 1911, illustrated 
a number of fine pieces which his 
zeal and that of other enthusiasts of 
the time had brought to light, and 
it has been my aim to extend the 
list by the addition of further 
notable examples which have been 
discovered during subsequent years. 

One result of the Reformation 
was the introduction into the Church 
of large flagons for containing the 
Sacramental Wine. ‘There was, of 
course, a _ considerable  time-lag 
between the event and its result, and 
the earliest of these flagons date from 
the reign of James I, though some 
few may be slightly earlier. 

Production increased consider- 
ably during the ensuing century, 
and there is no doubt that by the 
time of Queen Anne nearly every 
parish church in England and Wales 
possessed one or more flagons, many 
of course being of silver, especially 
in cities or where wealthy patrons 
or parishioners made donations. 
Large numbers of pewter flagons 
were made, however; in The Pewter 
Communion Vessels of Essex Churches 
(c. 1927) the late Rev. W. J. Pressey 
wrote that visitation books for the 
county of Essex show that of 120 
churches, visited between 1683 and 
1686, 92 possessed pewter flagons, 
and 20 others were ordered to 
obtain them. 

Flagons remained in use for 
many years, but gradual changes of 
custom in the conduct of services 
eventually made the employment 
of such large vessels unnecessary. 

Silver flagons, being by then 
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1.—SKIRT-BASED COMMUNION FLAGON, FORMERLY IN A 


Made by Thomas Cooper about 1678 


2.—A CHALICE AND A PAIR OF SMALL REEDED PATENS OF THE 17th CENTURY 


extremely valuable, were carefv ly 
preserved, but, alas, many pew er 
flagons have disappeared, at le: st 
from the churches to which thy 
belonged. They were doubtless cc i- 
sidered of little importance or val :e 
and were gradually omitted frc n 
inventories and terriers. Fortunai :- 
ly many of them have found the r 
way into the collections of pewt-r 
enthusiasts, where they will recei: e 
the attention and admiration th t 
they deserve, which would not ha 
been so had they remained in :t 
least some of the places in whi 
they have come to light. It shoul 
however, be stressed that ancie1 
sacramental vessels, be they « 
precious or base metal, should nc 
be.alienated other than by facult 
or other legal consent. 

A case in point is illustrated in 
Fig. 1. This is a pewter Communion 
flagon of skirt-based type which 
was discovered by its present owne: 
in a lamentable state of decay in 
a Midland church. Funds were 
needed for fabric restoration, and 
expenditure upon the preservation 
of the relic in such circumstances 
would not have been justifiable. 
Proper permission having been ob- 
tained, it passed into the possession 
of Mr. R. W. Cooper, of Bulcote, 
Nottinghamshire, who had it care- 
fully restored and cleaned, with the 
beautiful result seen here. 

The flagon stands 91% ins. in 
height and was made by a namesake 
of the owner, Thomas Cooper, a 
member of the Pewterers’ Company 
of London, who was_” working 
between 1660 and 1680. Around 
the drum is engraved: ‘THIS IS My 
BLoup, 1678.” 

The history of the chalice is 
very involved, and those who may 
wish to gain some knowledge of its 
ramifications in many countries 
could with advantage read the 
introduction to J. W. and M. I. 
Walker’s Church Plate of Berkshire. 
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Suffice it to say here that, in the main, the 
Church throughout the centuries has always 
taken the view that the chalice should be made 
of precious metal; and Councils and high 
ecclesiastics have at various times prohibited 
the consecration of vessels of pewter or other 
materials which did not conform to that 
view. 

It should be remembered that during the 
last two centuries an enormous expansion of 
church building took place, so that where in, 
sav, 1750 parishes were served by one church, 
they have since become sub-divided into smaller 
units with a church in each. For the new 
churches sacramental vessels were needed, and 
it s obvious that the regulation as regards the 
m: .erial from which the vessels were made 
we: relaxed in order that full ministration 
sh uld begin at once. 

This fact, together with the later purchase, 
or sift, of silver plate, as the new churches got 
in » their stride, accounts for the majority of 
pe ‘ter chalices which may occasionally be seen 
in intique shops or private collections to-day, 
th ugh even they are few in number. To them 
m st be added vessels from churches of other 
1. ominations; all are of late date and, with 
exception of some Scottish types, notable 


- 
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tl 
c) -fly for their engraved inscriptions, are not 
o: ‘reat interest. 

In the majority of cases the old parish 
ci rches, being going concerns, were already in 
p session, by various means, of silver vessels, 
a’ | therefore a 17th-century pewter chalice is 
a arity. One of these is seen in Fig. 2, together 
w ha pair of small reeded patens. The chalice 
s. nds 6% ins. in height and beneath its foot is 
t maker’s touch of a dove and the initials 
C *. The patens are 43, ins. in diameter and are 
vu marked. They were originally in a Yorkshire 
ci arch. 


In Fig. 3 can be seen a flagon and paten in 
1., collection. This flagon measures 10%/ ins. to 
t!e top of the finial and is of graceful propor- 
tions. The finial itself, deeply undercut, forms 
a pleasing feature adding distinction to the 
w.ole design. Upon the back of the handle are 
stamped the words DIMIMTOIM [sic] PARISH. 
There are three parishes named Dinnington, two 
in the North Country and one in Somerset, and 
it is probable that the last was the original 
possessor, but of this there is not positive 
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3.—PATEN, POSSIBLY OF THE 16th CENTURY, AND A FLAGON OF ABOUT 
1640, PERHAPS FROM SOMERSET 


knowledge. The maker’s touch contains his 
initials, R.B., witha fleur-de-lis, and the period 
is about 1640. 

The paten is obviously earlier, and may 
even be late 16th-century. It is 94 ins. in 
diameter and is distinguished by an extraordin- 
ary breadth of rim (2% ins.) and by the arms 
and mantling with which it is embellished. 
When discovered it was so black and corroded 
that the arms were barely visible, but careful 
cleaning eventually revealed them. The reverse 
of the piece has been left in its original state; 
there is a touch, but it is too corroded to be 
deciphered. 

Two further outstanding examples are 
shown in Figs. 4 and 5. The chalice is 7 '% ins. 


high and is unmarked. It is of mid-17th-century 
date. The paten is 7', ins. in diameter and bears 
the touch of an anchor with initials I.R. within 
a shield. This touch has been found upon a 
flagon dated 1634 at Glympton Church, in 
Oxfordshire. Upon the face of the rim are 
stamped the letters W STION, possibly meaning 
St. John at W, the initial of the parish. 

All these examples show that the pewterers’ 
service to the church, in the 17th century at 
least, was no mean one. Though never highly 
decorative, their products possessed dignity 
and were well suited to the high purpose for 
which they were made. 

Photographs: 2,4 and 5, Victoria and Albert 
Museum. 





4 and 5:—A CHALICE AND PATEN OF THE MID 17th CENTURY 
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PRESERVING AN ANCESTRAL ESTATE 


death duties 


N an article entitled Glories of the Goodwood 
I Country (CouNTRY LIFE, September 21, 
1951) I remarked that few counties owe 
so much to the survival of the hereditary 
country estates as West Sussex. The preserva- 
tion of an ancestral home in the face of death 
duties and crippling taxation has proved no 
easier in Sussex than elsewhere, however. This 
can be seen in the fact that the late Lord Lecon- 
field found it necessary to bequeath Petworth 
House to the National Trust. 

The preservation of Goodwood itself, with 
its 5,000 acres of woodland and its 7,000 acres 
of farmland, tells a tale of unusual ingenuity 
on the part of the Duke of Richmond and 
Gordon, and his agent, Mr. Ralph Hubbard, 
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GOODWOOD HOUSE, IN WEST SUSSEX. 


Written and Illustrated by NORMAN WYMER 


The various enterprises by which the Goodwood estate has been preserved in the face of 


and heavy taxation are described in the accompanying article 


who, like his father before him, is also clerk of 
the racecourse. 

The fortunes of Goodwood, like those of so 
many ancestral homes, began to ebb in the 
1920s, when the duke’s father was obliged to 
sell some 70,000 of his trees as standing timber 
for £45,000 in order to help to meet the death 
duties of the seventh duke. Then, in 1931, it 
was decided to administer Goodwood through 
the medium of a small private company. The 
administrative staff consisted of the agent and 
an assistant, an office clerk, a shorthand typist, 
a clerk of works, a forester, a head gardener and 
a farm manager. The offices were in a room 
attached to the agent’s house, and the duke 
lived at Goodwood as a tenant of the company. 


PICKING EARLY FLOWERS FOR COVENTJGARDEN MARKET IN ONE OF THE 
GLASSHOUSES AT GOODWOOD 








To all outward appearances, however, the 
formation of the company caused little change. 
In 1939 the duke, his wife and his mother were 
the only directors, and Goodwood was still fully 
furnished and a home in every sense of the word. 

Upon the outbreak of the last war the house 
was requisitioned as a military hospital. By 
1945 war damage assessed at £21,000 had been 
caused. Yet Goodwood was not suffering only 
from material wounds. In the new pattern of 
life, brought about by a second world conflict, 
the estate had become too costly to maintain 
and quite unsuited to modern conditions. 
was then that the Duke and Mr. Hubbar 
formulated their plans. 

Their aim was to produce a plan th 
would enable the duke to honour his obligatioz ; 
as a landlord and, by making the maximum u 
of the raw materials at his disposal and develo 
ing his farmlands, to transform the estate fro 
a liability into an economic asset without inte 
fering with the character of the place. 1 
short, it was, in Mr. Hubbard’s words, “a pl: 
for survival”; and the duke and he spent 
fortnight working it out. 

They sought the solution of their problen 
in expansion of the estate company of th 
1930s, with Mr. Hubbard and a solicitor, M: 
H. C. Whitehead, as the duke’s co-directors 
Henceforth the company was to manage no 
only all the farms and agricultural propertie 
and forests, but a market garden, a commercia 
sawmill (developed from a simple mill with < 
single circular saw) and a turnery where article 
could be manufactured for marketing. Soon i 
was decided to form two new companies— 
Goodwood Industries Ltd. and Goodwood Roa 
Racing Co. Ltd. 

The administrative staff likewise expande 
to include, besides the agent, an assistant agen 
an accountant—who is also the company 
secretary—two accountancy clerks, a clerk « 
works with his assistant, a forester and a 
assistant forester, a farm manager, a hea 
gardener, a draughtsman and five wome 
secretaries and typists. 

In order to provide accommodation and 
working facilities for this enlarged staff, the 
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juke decided to live in only one wing of Good- 
vood House and to give up the rest to the 
state. Thus the fine gilded ballroom is now 
yartitioned into six offices housing all heads of 
lepartments, and some of the upper part of the 
nuilding has been converted into six spacious 
iats for members of the staff. 

So much for the general set-up of modern 
Goodwood. Let us now consider some of the 
individual facets. First, forestry. Here the 
duke’s policy has been to retain only so much 
of the woodlands as could be handled by his 
staff both conveniently and efficiently. Thus 
3,000 of the 5,000 acres are now rented by the 
Forestry Commission, who are inter-planting 
beeches with conifers and doing all in their 
power to maintain the character of the park. 
The remaining 2,000 acres are maintained by 
the Goodwood Estate Company, and hardly a 
branch of green wood is wasted. The underwood 
is cut under rotztion, and every stick that is 
felled is taken to ‘he sawmill, where the giant 
boles and limbs of oaks and beeches are sawn 
into planks and then sold by contract, largely 
to the furniture trade. Something like 100,000 
cubic feet of newly felled timber now passes 
through the Goodwood sawmills in the course 
of a year. And as each area is felled, so it is 
replanted with hardwood trees. 

Not all the wood can be made into planks. 
The residue goes to the second of the three 
companies—Goodwood Industries Ltd.—who 
maintain small but well-equipped workshops 
by a roadside in the park. In these workshops 
some fourteen men may be found by their 
lathes, turning the wood into such articles as 
railway keys, rollers and handles for mowing- 
machines, chair legs and stretchers for the chair- 
makers of High Wycombe, and various other 
pieces. The standard of their workmanship, as 
I saw for myself, is high, and the demand for 
their articles great. This is no doubt largely 
attributable to the fact that the majority of the 
workmen at both the sawmills and the turnery 
come of families with a long connection with 
Goodwood and take a craftsman’s pride in 
their work. Such timber as is suitable for 
neither planking nor turning is sawn and split 
and sold as logs for fires. 

Of the 7,000 acres of farmland, 1,200 are 
now occupied by the home farm—a mixed farm 
with an attested herd of dairy shorthorns of 
which there are 80 cows in milk. Here again the 
duke and his agent have been careful to see that 
they get the best out of their farm. To overcome 
the difficulty of obtaining imported concen- 
trates for their cows they set up their own 
grass-drying plant in order to obtain the pro- 
teins necessary for milk production. They also 
undertook, last year, extensive research into 
grass management. 
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‘IMBER, SAWN AND TRIMMED TO SHAPE, WEATHERING IN THE YARD OF THE ESTATE’S SAWMILL. (Right) A GIANT 
BEECH FROM GOODWOOD PARK BEING SAWN INTO PLANKS 


Besides the home farm, there are eight 
tenant farms. Finally, there is the market 
garden, to which nearly 4 acres have been given 
up, with 10,000 square feet under glass. Here 
early vegetables, fruits and flowers are forced 
in the warm, sunny climate and sent at regular 
intervals to Covent Garden market. 

One of the most interesting of the develop- 
ments is the introduction of motor racing. For 
this the duke—who, as the Earl of March, 
achieved considerable success as an amateur 
racing driver—converted a disused private air- 
field into a two-and-a-half mile circuit. Though 
this side of the project is controlled by the third 
of the estate’s three companies, the races them- 
selves are organised by the British Automobile 
Racing Club as agents of Goodwood. 

It was in 1948 that the first motor races 
were held there. Now four public meetings are 
staged at Goodwood every year, and three 
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further meetings are also held to which the 
public are admitted free of charge. That the 
duke’s enterprise in this respect has been well 
rewarded can be judged by the fact that this 
year’s Easter Monday meeting attracted a crowd 
of no fewer than 43,000 people. Perhaps, in 
time, it will enjoy the same following as the 
horse racing, which began about 150 years ago 
in far less earnest at a meeting on the Goodwood 
downs between the local hunt and the local 
militia. 

The most skilful use seems to be made of all 
the estate’s natural resources under this plan for 
modern Goodwood. As a result, 12,000 acres 
and a mansion—which, one might add, is regu- 
larly open to the public—have not only sur- 
vived, but have been made to serve a useful 
purpose, providing employment for some and 
beauty and entertainment for many. That the 
idea has proved successful there is no doubt. 
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CHILSTON PARK, KENT—II 


THE HOME OF VISCOUNT 
CHILSTON 


By CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 


A Tudor house, of which the history goes back 

to the 13th century, was, remodelled in the 

18th century, principally about 1728 by John 

Hamilton. The property was bought in 1821 by 

George Douglas, the collateral ancestor of the 

Akers-Douglas family represented by Lord 
Chilston. 


HE “sweetly watered place at Chil- 
ston’ noticed by Evelyn had attracted 
successive families since Henry III’s 


time, including one from Ireland and another 
from the Scottish lowlands, before the West 
Indies were added to its background. The 
king-pin of the Akers-Douglas links with both 
Chilston and the Caribbean is the Rev. 
Alexander Douglas, minister of East Calder, 
near Edinburgh, about 1725. George Douglas 
of Baads, Midlothian, who bought Chilston 
from the Bests in 1821, was son of his eldest 
son: a bachelor who had an _ adopted 
daughter named Margaret Brazier. She, in 
1830, married his kinsman James Stoddart 
Douglas, a grandson of the minister’s youngest 
daughter. With these three, who at different 
times in the early 19th century toured 
Europe, collecting most of the pictures now at 
Chilston, I like to associate the delightful 
greenhouse, added perhaps for their botanical 
treasures, and seen in Fig. 1—which 
shows also the south side of the house, 
much rebuilt but possibly in origin late 
medieval, and if so the nucleus of the 
place. 

As Margaret died in 1858, her husband, 
to whom she left the property, in 1875 
bequeathed Chilston to his seemingly remote, 
though nearest, kinsman Aretas Akers of 
Malling Abbey, later Ist Viscount Chilston, 
who then added the name Douglas to his own. 
He was descended from Jean Douglas, 
another daughter of the minister of East 
Calder. 

The Akerses, of that ilk in Lancashire, 
had settled about 1620 in the Leeward Islands, 
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1.—THE HOUSE FROM THE SOUTH-EAST, WITH THE GEORGIAN GREENHOUSE 


where a Walter Douglas of Baads was 
Governor about 1720, and acquired property, 
there, to which many subsequent Dougiases 
gravitated. Jonas or Edmund were the 
favourite Akers names at first, but about 
1730 one of them married a daughter of 
Governor Aretas Seton, and ever afterwards 
one Akers son (latterly always the eldest) has 
borne his unusual name. Aretas_ I 
(Fig. 9) in 1752 married Jean Douglas (Fig. 
10), two of whose brothers were planters in 
St. Kitts. Her indifferent but attractive 
portrait may be by some Scottish admirer of 
Allan Ramsay and, with the more accom- 
plished one of her husband (by Lindo), once 
hung, no doubt, in their Caribbean home. 
There is an Akers and Douglas saga of life in 
the Leeward Islands waiting to be written, if 
the materials could be brought together. Such 
as are available depict lively, conscientious 





‘THE MORNING ROOM. At the south end of the east side, opening into the greenhouse 





men and women considerate for the welfare 
of their slaves, as well as more than usually 
demonstrative, for that rather formal epoch, 
of their affections towards each other. Aretas 
II married in 1795 the daughter of a fervent 
abolitionist—the Rev. James Ramsay, rector 
of Teston. His fine portrait, featuring some 
of his writings on the subject, is by Von Breda 
(1789), a pupil of Reynolds, who became 
Swedish court painter (Fig. 11). It was 
possibly the Akerses’ settling in Kent that 
decided George Douglas to buy Chilston and 
live near his cousins. Aretas Akers III bought 
the converted remains of the Benedictine 
Abbey of West Malling, and married a 
daughter of John Larking, who had built that 
interesting Regency villa, Clare House, near- 
by (CountRY LIFE, September 16 and 23, 
1949). The Abbey, the Villa and the Park 
no doubt saw much of each other; but 
Aretas IV, the Rev., died very young, and it 
was his son who, as a young man, inherited 
Chilston under George Douglas’s will. For 
30 years Mr. Akers-Douglas represented the 
St. Augustine’s division of Kent in Parlia- 
ment and, after holding successive offices, was 
Balfour’s Home Secretary 1902-05. He was 
created Baron Douglas of Baads and Viscount 
Chilston of Boughton Malherbe in 1911, and 
died in 1926. His eldest son, Aretas VI, had 
a distinguished career in the diplomatic ser- 
vice (successively Minister at Budapest and 
Vienna, and Ambassador at Moscow 1933-38). 
Owing to the death of his elder son, Aretas 
VII, in 1940, he was succeeded in 1947 by his 
younger son Eric Alexander, to whom, with 
his mother, is due the rehabilitation of their 
home after the late Viscount’s prolonged 
absences en poste and the difficulties of the 
war period. Lady Chilston is well known for 
her work as designer of tapestries, particu- 
larly of the beautiful series now in Lower 
Chapel at Eton College, and in Lancing 
College Chapel. 

There are, therefore, as many tributaries 
to the contents of the house as to its structure. 
The latter, we saw last week, is an early 
Tudor or older quadrangle transformed about 
1728 by the Hamiltons, re-fitted about 1750 
by the Bests, and much enlarged about 1880 
after the Ist Lord Chilston succeeded to it. 
The additions and the considerable redecora- 
tions then made were, for the date, done with 

















considerable _ sensitiveness. For 
instance, although we may dis- 
approve on principle of lincrusta 
on ceilings, its application (or of 
some form of papier madché) to 
both the charming rooms which 
were then formed occupying the 
whole length of the ground floor 
on the east side (Figs. 2 and 3), 
contributes a texture that, while 
repetitive and a little too insistent, 
is more agreeable than otherwise. 
The dining-room (Fig. 4) in the 1880 
wing that prolongs the entrance 
front is a surprisingly good pastiche 
of William Kent. Chilston, one 
comes to feel, is a place that has 
always been loved by those who 
have had their home there and who 
have consequently tried to change 
its character as little as possible— 
even to leaving behind, when they 
left, possessions which had become 
part of it. 

For example, the Lely portrait 
to the left of the sideboard in the 
dining-room, of Lady Anne Hales, 
is believed always to have been in 
the house, although the Hales 
ownership came to an end in 1698. 
The big landscape of the Neva 
at St. Petersburg, with the fortress 
of Peter and Paul on the right 
and the English quay on_ the 
left, is one of George Douglas’s 
importation. Its early 19th- 
century painter is not known. 
Another very unusual painting here, 
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4.—IN THE DINING-ROOM, ADDED IN 1880 
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sometimes attributed to Thornhill but 
with marked Flemish attributes, is the 
Triumph of the Duke of Marlborough, with 
an inaccurate view of Blenheim Palace 
in the distance. In the entrance hall, 
which we saw last week, the very fine 
mahogany bookcase (Fig. 6) must surely 
have been made for the room, since it 
fills its west end, and, if so, will have 
been put in by Thomas Best about 1770. 

The east side of the house had originally 
three rooms on each floor, of which that in the 
centre was the staircase hall entered by the 
doorway seen in Fig. 1. The bow beyond it 
was no doubt added by the Bests. When the 
drawing-room was formed in 1880, the stair- 
case was removed, but its ceiling remains in 
place in what is now Lady Chilston’s studio 
(Fig. 5). From there the right-hand door led 
into an upstairs drawing-room, with a coved 
ceiling of c.1728 still in place above the 
present ceiling of 1880. The room, now not 
used, is partly lit by the upper windows of 
the bow. 

When the new drawing-room was formed, 
the hall and parlour were thrown together, 
with two pillars put in to carry the partition 
above; but that of the former dining- 
room, now the morning room (Fig. 2), at 
the south end, was retained. So, although 
that this is one 
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(Right) 7—CHIMNEY-PIECE OF THE MORNING ROOM 


AND CEILING 


continuous room, in fact the morning room opers 
out of the long drawing-room through a wit: 
doorway. They are decorated en suite, but t! 2 
break, giving a view through, is all the moe 
effective; moreover, the vista is prolonged throu: h 
the morning-room into the conservatory. Te 
scent of its eucalyptus and heliotrope not on ’ 
permeates the sitting-rooms but also Lady Chilston 
bedroom above, the lower half of the south windo' 
of which can be seen in Fig. 1 to be under its glas 
roof. This delightful provision gives one a hig 
opinion of the Douglas, or Best, who added this prett: 
structure. It ends in a little octagon which, from it: 
brick walls and vertically hinged sashes may be o 
the 18th century and therefore due to the Bests. 
The soft golden climate of the drawing-room: 
is due to a deep vellow Empire pattern wallpape 
and reflected lights from gilding and rugs. Th: 
small scale of the rooms gives them an intimat 
air, but the length prevents a sense of crowding 
They are full of interesting and attractive thing: 
The most important picture is a tomdo of th 
Madonna and Child by Filipino Lippi, in  fresc 
transferred to canvas (actually at the restorer’s whe 
the photograph was taken). In the north end ar 
two large romantic-classical landscapes said to b 
by Hubert Robert, but more probably by Vernet. I 
the morning room end is an original chimney-piec.’ 
with an early steel grate (Fig. 7) and an old oil ci 
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(Middle) 10.—JEAN DOUGLAS, who married Aretas Akers in 1752. 


(Right) 11.—THE REV. JAMES RAMSAY, BY VON BREDA, 1789 


rence in the overmantel. The poxtrait to 
right of it is an interesting wash drawing 
ied and dated 1771 by J. Heinsius, or 
ns, whose father settled in Norwich. The 
ust portrait at the end of the room is 
Count Razumovski, morganatic husband 
the Empress Elizabeth of Russia; it 
s acquired in Moscow before the war. 
The use of papier maché on the ceiling in 
30 had a precedent in one of the bedrooms, 
led the Chintz room from its upholstery 
d Morris Daisy paper (Fig. 8). The rococo 
) nament of birds and scrolls, and the curious 
eaf motif in the cornice, looking like rows of 
swallows’ nests, is all of that material 
af plique. 
In 1880 the court of the medieval plan 
was filled with the new main staircase (Fig. 
13), of massive oak typical of its period, the 


walls closely hung with the old masters + 17th-century house (Fig. 12), itself probably 


collected by George Douglas. He had made 
the Grand Tour before and during the 
Napoleonic Wars, and travelled whenever he 
could, finding his way to Vienna at the time 
of the Congress, where he was painted by 
Waldmiiller. The outstanding piece is a copy 
of Guido Reni’s Andromeda, and there is a 
copy by Mignard of a Correggio Madonna. 
Besides smaller pictures including land- and 
sea-scapes by Waterlo, Benjamin Cuyp, 
Berchem and others, there is an interesting 
view of London from Greenwich akin to that 
by Vostermans, c.1690, in the Royal Maritime 
Museum. The chief interest of the collection 
is its representation of the taste of an in- 
telligent Scot at the end of the 18th century. 

Behind the wall on which the Andro- 
of the 


meda hangs is the main staircase 





12.—_THE OLD STAIRCASE. On the walls are cartoons of Lady Chilston’s Eton College 


of c.1728. In the wall there remains the only 
Tudor window still extant, and, visible here, 
an 18th-century rainwater-pipe, for the 
intrusion of which no qualms were apparently 
felt. On the walls are the cartoons of Lady 
Chilston’s Eton tapestries. The Akers and 
Douglas portraits, some of which have been 
already referred to, hang in and in the 
precincts of Lord Chilston’s study between 
the hall and the dining-room, together with 
two landscapes of the park and house by 
George Arnold, painted for James Stoddart 
Douglas about 1835, which show how 
little they have changed in the interval. 
Writing this account of the place has been 
made easy, as well as pleasant, by Lord 
Chilston’s extensive knowledge of his home 
and the ramifications of its history. 


STAIRCASE 


13.—THE 
WHICH, IN 1880, FILLED THE OLD COURTYARD. Hung with James Douglas’s pictures 


(Right) 


tapestries. 
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little creations that it might seem 

easier to credit them to an individual 
artist than to a recognised specialist craft. 
Sir Francis Bacon ascribed the invention of 
marbling to the Turks, declaring them to “ have 
the pretty art of chamoletting paper which is 
not with us in use. They take divers oyle 
colours and put them severally in drops upon 
water which they stir lightly and then wet their 
paper (being of some thickness) with it, and the 
paper will be waved and veined by Chamolet or 
Marble.”” The Album Amicorum, dated 1616, 
now preserved in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, contains forty-six examples of Levan- 
tine marbled paper in thirty-four patterns. 

Marbled paper appears to have been intro- 
duced to England early in the reign of Charles I, 
wrapped around small parcels of Dutch toys. 
The brightly coloured sheets were carefully 
smoothed and sold for decorative purposes. 
Some of the 17th-century charter-boxes pre- 
served at Guildhall are lined with marbled 
papers of the small-combed variety. Sheets too 
small for the purpose were neatly joined to 
matching pieces. 

So far no evidence has come to light proving 
that marbled papers were made in England 
before the early 1660s. Only then did the London 
book-binders realise their decorative value as 
end-papers for vellum-bound books. Marbled 
end-papers of the early Restoration period have 
a large tuck down the spine-edge of each cover, 
a feature continued by some book-binders into 
the Queen Anne period. Book-cover exteriors 
became a field for marbling during the late 
1660s. Boyle noted in 1671 that “ fine Covers of 
Books are wont for their resemblance to 
speckl¢ marble to be called Marbled.’”’ Later 
in the century such papers might be pasted 
upon the thick white papers binding the spate of 
pamphlets then being published. 

There was a vogue during the late 17th and 
early 18th centuries for decorating the walls 
of halls and staircases with marbled papers, 
often finely veined in imitation of real stone : 
some were enriched with veins of real gold and 
silver. Blue became the fashionable colour for 
wallpaper in the early 18th century. The 
Blue Paper Warehouse, Aldermanbury, adver- 
tised in The Postman in 1703 “ Imitation of 
Marbled and other coloured wainscots which 
are to be put in panels and mouldings made 
for the purpose, fit for the hangings of Parlours, 
Dining Rooms, and Staircases.’’ As sheets of 
marbled paper measured no more than about 
24 inches by 18 inches such wall decoration 
was necessarily composed of sections, and the 
joins never matched. 

Book-binders’ marbling of the early 18th 
century was composed of small intricately 
combed figures worked in parallel lines; pink, 
blue, yellow and black were the fashionable 
colours. Special black-and-white marbled papers 
were made for funeral prayer books and _ for 
other mourning purposes. 

Early in the reign of George II small 
combing gave way to comparatively simple 
whirls or snail patterns. By the mid-century 
these had become elaborated, and Robert 


M iitiever papers are such individualistic 





MARBLING AFTER 
COMBED THROUGH THE SPRINKLED COLOURS 





SERPENTINE LINES HAVE BEEN 
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IN A MID-18th-CENTURY MARBLER’S WORKSHOP. 
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P AP ERS = By G. BERNARD HUGHES 


(Left to right) Colour 
grinding; laying the paper on the size; sprinkling colour over the size; combing the floating 
colours; hanging the sheets to dry; preparing the size 





FINISHING MARBLED PAPERS. Marbling the fore-edges of books; burnishing the polished 


surface of the paper: manipulating the polishing rod; waxing the marbled surface 


Dossie described them in 1758 as being “ dis- 
posed in whirls or circumvolutions, in waves of 
jagged lengths, and in spots of a roundish or 
oval figure.”’ 

Book-binders still remained the principal 
customers for marbled papers. Their demand 
for cheaper and still cheaper production to 
compete with imports from France resulted in 
English marbling becoming notable only for its 
coarseness of figure and garish colours. The 
direct consequence was that by the mid-1770s 
the craft had become almost extinct. Then, in 
1784, the Society of Arts initiated a revival of 
fine marbling by recommending to book-binders 
and others the marbled papers being made in 
London by John Davis. 
These marbled papers 
were inexpensive, but 
distinguished for their 
delicate colouring and 
attractive figuring. 

The craft of mar- 
bling was gradually re- 
established, assisted no 


doubt by the French 
embargo on paper 


exports to England. 
Marbling was now avail- 
able in five inexpensive 
patterns —comb, pea- 
cock, snail, Turkish and 
hair-veining—and 
several more _ costly 
designs in thick applica- 
tions of colour carried 
out on heavy paper and 
highly burnished. The 


Bookbinder’s Complete Instructor, published in 
1823, listed eight additional inexpensive pati 
erns issued by the London marblers from the 
late years of the Regency: purple, stone, red 
Chinese, Egyptian, rice, transparent and wain: 
cot marbling. 

Lithographers now took a practical intere: 
in marbling and by about 1840 they we 
producing handsome sheets with a high polis! 
at prices considerably below those of han 
marbling. Individualism, however, was lackin 
as any number could be printed exactly alik 
Lithographed marbling, which was carried 01 
on machine-made paper, became greatly i 
demand for covers of half-bound books an 
account book end-papers. High-quality litho 
graphed marbling was carried out in design 
resembling fine combing in two tones with so 
called gold veining stamped over them. It: 
decorative value, however, never equalled th« 
beauty of the hand-made product. 

The craft of hand marbling again 
languished until the vogue for artistic printing 
inspired by William Morris during the 1870s 
brought about a revival. The new marbling 
appeared in two tones of a pale pastel shade 
but soon the entire range of earlier marbling wa 
again in demand. The earlier hand marblin; 
decorated hand-made paper: a thin machine 
made paper was now used. 

All these richly coloured figures, as re 
freshingly varied and unrepetitive as the ston 
veinings they suggest, are achieved by a fev 
standardised processes. For the finest marble 
papers to-day it is still necessary to follow th: 
practices developed in 17th-century England 
Although there is no longer a demand for hand 
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SMALL PEACOCK BOUQUET MARBLING, PRODUCED BY TWO INDEPENDENT 


COMBS IN A HOLDER. 


nirbled wallpapers such as delighted the 
su »stitute-loving Georgians, the book-binder 
hes yet to discover a more satisfactory treat- 
m nt for such details as end-papers and fore- 
ec zes than the products of this old and 
ui changing craft. 

Until about 1820 the craft of marbling was 
ictised chiefly by garret masters employing 
mbers of their own families. The plant 
« juired then, as now, was simple, but the 
nipulative processes called for considerable 
sterity. Briefly, the basic process consists of 
ating coloured designs on the surface of a 
ullow trough of liquid size, and then trans- 
ring these to prepared sheets of paper. The 
irbled result is a combination of the operator’s 
ll and the reactions of various earth colours 
the surface of the size. 

Marblers start work by preparing sheets of 
1 glazed paper at least twenty-four hours before 
ey are needed. Four or five sheets extended 
tween the hands are dipped two or three 
nes into a trough containing clear, soft water. 
1e sheets are then laid smoothly one upon the 
her until enough have been prepared to 
tisfy the following day’s requirements. The 
~le is placed in a screw press to squeeze out 
surplus water and ensure uniform dampness. A 
weak solution of alum water is washed over the 
damp paper ten minutes or so before it is 
marbled: the alum fixes the earth colours 
indelibly to the paper. 

Efficient marbling requires the workshop 
temperature to be mild. Cold hinders the 
spreading of the colours and heat causes a rapid 
formation of film on the surface of the size, 
again retarding spreading. The old-time 
marbler supported his trough of size on a tripod 
table so that it remained steady on an uneven 
floor. It is essential that the size be of room 
temperature and its surface completely still and 
flat during the marbling process. 

The liquid size or gum is contained to a 
depth of about two inches in a shallow trough 
of heavy seasoned oak with jointed corners and 
measuring an inch or so longer than the paper 
to be marbled. The smallest used measures 2114 
inches by 1034 inches. The interior is painted 
white to enable the marbler to judge colour- 
intensity and to assist him in the formation of 
the patterns. 

The old marblers used gum tragacanth to 
make their size, steeping it for several days and 
then mixing it with clear, soft water until it 
acquired the consistency of cream. Undissolved 
fragments and particles of foreign matter were 
removed by passing the liquid through a fine 
hair sieve. More recently carrageen or Irish 
moss has been used in the preparation of 
marbling size. The consistency of the size is 
varied according to the pattern required. 

Colour preparation has always been the 
cardinal operation in the craft of marbling. 
Comparatively few colours were available to the 
marbler until the 1860s: they were easily 
ground earth colours in various tints of red, 
blue, yellow, green, orange, purple and black. 
The dry colours, with a little spirits of wine, 
were ground to a fine powder with a cone- 
shaped pestle on a marble slab. Each colour, 
together with a little liquid size and boiling 
water, was stored in a separate glass or glazed 
earthenware pot, with a 34-inch diameter soft- 
hair brush reserved for spreading it over the 
trough of size. A few drops of ox-gall were 
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ground into the colour immediately before use. 


(Right) LARGE PEACOCK BOUQUET MARBLING 


The gall assisted the colours in developing 
marbled effects while slowly spreading over the 
surface of the size, and also prevented them from 
intermingling by encasing each spot and line 
with a film of gelatine. Gold and silver powders 
might also be used in this way. To-day a wider 
range of colours is available, and as they are 
tempered with turpentine or petrol they require 
the addition of very little ox-gall. 

The surface of the size is quickly skimmed 
before the colour is dropped upon it; this removes 
a slight film caused by evaporation, the presence 
of which prevents expansion of the colour. A. 
colour-charged brush is shaken over the size by 
tapping its handle gently against the fore- 
arm until the whole surface of the size is hidden 
beneath a layer of colour. A contrasting colour 
is then sprinkled over this, causing it to contract 
into veins, small spots and circles. The appli- 
cation of a third colour again changes the 
pattern. The simple designs thus formed some- 
times provide suitable marbling. Other 
patterns may be produced by increasing the 
quantity of ox-gall or manipulating the film of 
colour with a stylo or comb. 

A goose-quill formed the old-time stylo and 
was used for making whirls or snail-shell 
figures by rotating it slowly and evenly through 
the colours, which closely followed its move- 
ments. The modern marbler uses a smooth 


round peg of hard wood about six inches long 
by one inch in diameter, the end tapering to a 
fine point. 

Wavy, jagged marbling is accomplished 
by passing a comb slowly from one end of the 
trough to the other through the colours floating 
Marbling in which the 


on the static size. 
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pattern points in both directions is formed by 
re-drawing the comb through the colours in the 
opposite direction. A series of at least four 
combs is included in the marbler’s equipment : 
all have wood spines five inches long fitted with 
two-inch brass teeth spaced 4, 3, or 1% inch 
apart, according to the style of marbling 
required. A fourth comb has alternate wide and 
narrow spacing. Curled and zig-zag patterns 
are produced with a frame which may be fitted 
with two, three or four parallel combs. Comb 
effects may be combined with stylo-made 
whirls. 

When the marbled pattern has been drawn 
on the surface of the size the operator takes a 
sheet of paper, slightly damp and washed with 
alum water, by its two narrow sides and lays it 
gently and evenly over the colours: light 
stroking with the hand ensures all-over contact. 
The sheet is then carefully removed, bringing 
with it the colours and a film of size. So readily 
does this adhere to the paper that the surface 
of the size is left almost clear. The film of size 
accompanying the colour also ensures the 
permanence of the marbling upon the paper. 
Any colour then remaining on the size is 
skimmed off and the process repeated. 

The hazard of streaks and spots disfiguring 
the marbling is minimised by laying the paper 
flat and face upwards to drain on a wide 
meshed net made of cow-hair string threaded 
through the sides of a wooden frame. Later the 
damp sheets are hung to dry on cow-hair cords 
stretched across the marbling shop immediately 
below the ceiling. When dry the sheets are 
ready for glazing. 

The old-time marbler smoothed and glazed 
his decorated paper by smearing its surface with 
a film of beeswax or soap, and then polishing 
it with a swinging calender. This apparatus 
consisted of a heavy block of marble with a 
highly burnished under-surface, fixed loosely 
to the end of an iron rod swinging from the 
ceiling on a socket joint. By systematic sweeps 
of equal pressure this forced the colours into 
the body of the paper and produced a glazed 
surface. Marbling on thick, high-quality paper 
was given an extremely beautiful gloss by 
burnishing it with an agate or jasper after the 
swinging calender had been used. 

The fore-edges of books appear to have 
been marbled in England from about 1675. 
The marbler folded back the covers, then held 
three or four together between his hands and 
placed their fore-edges lightly on the coloured 
marbling floating on the trough of size. 
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(Right) SNAIL SHELL MARBLING 
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A PLEASURE RANCH IN THE ROCKIES 


ERE, on a late Sunday morning, after an 
H autumn not marked by much Indian 
summer, it rains ; and I cannot see the 
yellow of the elms for the low haze which comes 
up from the horizon. One Sunday in the autumn 
of last year I was waiting in faultless sunshine, 
in the mile-high city of Denver, to drive with 
friends higher still into the Rockies. Before the 
full winter, they were making a last visit to their 
week-end ranch, to close up the house. There had 
been snow a few days before, but it had melted 
and there was a chance that the road would be 
clear all the way. 

I had stared at the Rockies several times 
from a high place in the park at Denver, and 
had watched the various snow-covered summits 
change colour towards sunset. In this dry air, 
they looked only a mile or two away instead of 
twenty miles. They tell the story in Denver of 
the Englishman who set out for a brief walk to 
the mountains and back before breakfast. To the 
ranch itself we had a drive 
of some two hours, most of 
the way over a faultless sur- 
face, on a road which climbed 
and dipped into a gorge and 
climbed again and_ curved 
around grey boulders. Surprises 
there were in the journey, 
though not always of the right 
order. The first was that every 
square inch of the desolate 
foothills belonged to someone. 
Stony tracks went off right 
and left under the conifers. 
There were fences of barbed 
wire, there were notices; and 
the notices, in the common 
form of America, shouted at 
the passer-by the same few 


words : PRIVATE PROPER- 
TY. KEEP OUT. Alas for 
Fenimore Cooper and_ one’s 


childhood vision of the wilder- 
ness! Alas, once more, that 
the only wigwam we _ passed 
was made of concrete and 
was a petrol station. I found 
myself remembering an ex- 
pression by Henry James—the 
“suburban savagery”’ of land- 
scape in those American districts 
which pass for tame. James no 
doubt had only New England in 
his mind, but the suburbanism 
has spread with roads and cars. He wrote also of 
the stranger in England, often reflecting “ that 
the be auty and interest of the country are private 
property. ’ That, too—that extreme sense of 
keeping out—must have spread in America, ex- 
cept where the vast wildernesses become too vast. 
When my host was a child there were no roads 
with a smooth surface swept by snow-ploughs, 
nothing threaded this district but trails and dirt 
tracks and a single-track railway which wound 
in and round and up to the high mining towns 
which are now abandoned. In his childhood he 
came to the ranch by train and arrived with 
the smuts down his neck, after journeys which 
were each of them a thrill. The rails have long 
ago been lifted. 

The ranch lay up a dirt track, frozen hard 
in spite of the sun, past more notices warning 
intruders and poachers to keep out. A horse or 
two grazed on the iron-hard fields. The house 
was set on the slope of a small valley, and along- 
side chimney smoke drifted from a smaller log 
house, in which the caretaker lived, winter as 
well as summer. Mixed forest, chiefly of coni- 
fers, shut in the valley. Snow lay here and there 
under the trees, the small summits around were 
a mixture of snow-white and dark green or 
black. In the sun it was delightful, in the shadow 
bitterly cold; in the larger of the two log houses, 
when we creaked open the door, cold as the 
coldest of tombs, the chill seeping through 
jumpers to the skin. 

I believed at first, as we thawed out the 
kitchen with a huge fire, as we crossed the 
meadow to the trout stream to break ice to add 


A TYPICAL SCENE 





By GEOFFREY GRIGSON 


to the Bourbon, as I tried to heel a dent in the 
frozen ground, that I had never been in so dead 
and monotonous a world. It was not merely 
November. In wilderness of the same unvary- 
ing geological structure, the same unvarying 
soil, nature is dismally repetitive. Rocks, 
streams, trees, dells—every one thing of its 
kind may be delightful, but the kind repeats 
itself around every corner, ad infinitum. The 
delight is dulled. And from the back of the 
ranch house, away from the road and tracks 
and trails, the close forest, which went on and 
on and on, was empty. Perhaps emptiness has 
its own personality. But the large animals were 
mostly gone. There might be a bear or there 
might not. There were caribou higher up, and, 
indeed, we glimpsed a small party wagging 
away across the snow into cover. But for the 
most part only the smaller creatures were left. 
The only noises were made by ourselves, tread- 
ing on sticks, in the vast frozen sunlit silence, 
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or else by the engine of a powerful old car dis- 
mantled of its body, in, or on, which we drove 
around the trails, standing on either side of the 
driver and clinging to an iron bar, which 
was as cold as death. In spring or summer 
or the earlier fall there would be a richness 
of flowers. The frost had killed them, dried 


them, broken them up. From the unrecog- 
nisable remains I collected a few seeds at 
random. 


As for the silence again, even the trout 
stream held its tongue near the house, sliding 
along under the ice. There was a reason for 
this, which was the beavers, protected and only 
to be thinned out by the state trapper. Round 
a bend below the ranch house, the beavers were 
cosy and invisible in their holts—if that is the 
right word—beneath two untidy dams. If the 
beavers were invisible in this dead world, the 
dams were not the only sign of their existence. 
Along the stream there was a small grove of 
aspens, leafless now, though their summer shade 
covered wooden tables and chairs for eating out 
of doors. The beavers had begun to bite the 
aspens down. Several were felled, and stripped 
of their branches. Two or three had been half 
cut through, and the chips lay white on the 
ground. 

Protection. One thing you learn quickly, 
as you wander through the immensity of 
America, is the need for protection. The 
slaughter of wild animals and game birds has 
been enormous. Every American, it seems, 
likes to hunt; and if his hunting was not 
strictly controlled by licence and limit, whether 


IN THE COLORADO ROCKIES he, too, 





for duck or bear, the American wildernes by 
now would almost have been emptied from seq 
to sea, from Canada to Mexico. Up here or. the 
ranch, through that day, I longed for sc ne- 
thing to move, something to jump up and un, 
for the rustle of wings, for a sign of somet! ing 
else than the beavers. But altogether a art 
from the thinning of wild life, it was the be- 
ginning of winter, it was'a world which f ost 
had made still and numb. I saw onlh a 
single bird, a large woodpecker, brill .nt 
in the sun with bold scarlet and bk: ck. 
clinging for a second to the bare trunk « ‘a 
fir tree. 

Indoors by the fire a hot dish of meat . nd 
the whisky with the ice in it out of he 
stream tasted delightful. This log house as 
filled with the mementoes and memories of 
three generations within one large fam 'y, 
It was the centre for wilderness and f)e- 
dom and release for those who lived down 
below in the city. Here w-re 
rods, guns, saddles, pho‘o- 
graphs and tough clothing. 
Children here had slept afier 
long days in the open, had 
learned to ride, shoot and fish. 
Had I come to this pleasure 
ranch in the summer, had [ 
known it since my own child- 
hood, should I have these 
feelings about the monotonous 
way in which nature repeats 
itself? Perhaps not; and per- 
haps then I should feel that 
family associations made a land- 
scape, which seemed to me 
inhuman, human enough after 
all. 

Later on, ina very different 
America—at least for kind and 
climate—in New Orleans, | 
talked to a friend about feelings 
of this kind which afflict a 
European in the States. Especi- 
ally about the feeling that the 
surface of the States has been 
soratched and damaged but 
never possessed and human- 
ised, that it was too wide 
altogether for the scale of the 
human race, even with modern 
technology. An American 
had the same, o1 

at least similar, feelings. “Ii 
you go to the airport,” he said, “an 
leave early to-morrow morning, by lunch yoi 
can get to Yucatan and you can fly ove 
Mayan cities by the score, all of them blotte«: 
out by the jungle. Europe,’”’ he added, “ fee 
permanent. My country doesn’t. I know. Bu 
also I feel it is my country.’’ And this holida 
ranch was certainly the place that my ho: 
loved better than anywhere else in tl 
world. 

The fire was made safe, the door w: 
locked. The air outside was getting colder, an 
the sunlight was getting thinner. We made 
brief detour higher into the mountains, wher 
we had the luck of glimpsing the caribou jog 
gling across the snow into the bare trees. The: 
down and down on the high road until in th 
darkness the lights of Denver appeared beneath 
us on the mile-high plateau. Before it grew 
dark, and the darkness hid the Keep Out 
notices and the suburban fringes of the moun- 
tain road, the sky had given one of its marvel- 
lous evening displays of suffusions of pink and 
red against the deep blue, and of violet. 

The Rockies have their drama, but among 
them, as on this particular day of the fall o 
1951, how I missed that lived-in quality of th: 
Alps or of North Wales! Better, I think, t 
have climbed Moel Siabod than to have climbe 
that Pike’s Peak which I could see from th: 
edges of Denver. After that excursion, I re 
covered a happiness in American landscap: 
only when the train broke out of the mountains 
and cut through the hills and the green fields 
towards San Francisco. 
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THE NEW STAIRCASE AT THE NATIONAL LIBERAL CLUB, LONDON, REPLACING ONE BOMBED DURING THE WAR. 
(Right) “THE MOUNTING SPIRAL OF THE MARBLE BALUSTRADE” 


well of the National Liberal Club in White- 

hall Place, and, though the remainder of the 
building was miraculously saved, the staircase 
itself was badly damaged and had to be com- 
pletely rebuilt. The new staircase, designed by 
Mr. Bernard Engle, F.R.I.B.A., was finished 
last year. 

The original marble staircase, a monumen- 
tal affair in keeping with the style of the rest of 
the club—itself an interesting document of mid- 
Victorian taste—was elliptical in shape, with 
tiers of coupled Doric columns supporting the 
several flights and landings. The new staircase 
retains many of the characteristics of its prede- 
cessor, notably the elliptical form and the broad 
marble balustrade, but it differs in one import- 
ant respect : it dispenses with the columns. The 
successive flights are cantilevered out from the 
wall—they appear to support themselves—so 
that the eye can follow the mounting spiral of 
the marble balustrade from floor to distant ceil- 
ing without the interference of any structural 
members. Where the eye has travelled the foot 
will surely follow: this staircase is of the kind 
that impels one to climb. 

The stairwell opens from the main entrance 
to the club and its spacious floor, unencumbered 
by furniture, has a simple pattern echoing the 
shape of the stairs, with the club’s initial letters 
as a monogram in the middle. The stairs rise on 
the far side of the wall and make their ascent to 
the first floor in a gentle uninterrupted flight. 
Only half the ellipse suffices for the flight to 
reach its destination. The other half, at first- 
floor level, is a landing. Then the stairs rise 
again to the next floor, and so on—flight 
above flight and landing above landing—until 
the summit is reached at the fourth floor. 

The broad balustrade follows the upward 
sweep of the stairs without any break. It con- 
sists of alternate sections of balustrading and 


ie May, 1941, a bomb fell down the staircase 


panels, just as in the original staircase, except 
that there the blank panels provided bases for 
the pairs of columns. Some of the materials 
from the bombed staircase were available for 
the new one, particularly the balusters, but 
whereas the old staircase was lavishly con- 
structed of solid marble, the new one is merely 
faced with marble—a pleasant yellow variety, 
veined with grey and green. The walls are of 
yellow plaster jointed in imitation of stonework, 


and at intervals they are punctuated by arched 
openings or square-headed doors that provide 
borrowed light or access to the various rooms 
and corridors. 

The principal source of daylight is the ellipti- 
cal skylight in the ceiling above the stairwell, 
where, since the rebuilding, the national emblems 
of rose, thistle, daffodil and shamrock have taken 
the place of Mr. Gladstone’s coat-of-arms. 
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NEAR THE SUMMIT OF THE STAIRCASE 
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THE JENSEN SALOON .- 


cabriolet in CoUNTRY LIFE of November 30, 

1951. Recently I have had the opportunity 
of testing the 1953 version, in this case with the 
saloon body, which has been improved by the 
addition of an overdrive; the particular type 
selected is the well-known Laycock-de Norman- 
ville. The car tested in 1951 registered a maxi- 
mum speed of 103.8 m.p.h., and a fuel consump- 
tion of 23 m.p.g., the latter while it was being 
driven very hard. 

The fitting of an overdrive poses an inter- 
esting problem to any manufacturer. The exist- 
ing gear ratios can be left as they are and the 
overdrive regarded as an extra intended only to 
give a very pleasant and effortless high cruising 
speed. Alternatively, the previous ratios can 
be lowered slightly, so that with the overdrive 
five almost equally spaced ratios are provided. 
When the latter course is followed the low- 
speed acceleration on both third gear and nor- 
mal top will be very much improved, thus 


I REPORTED on my road test of the Jensen 





THE JENSEN 4-LITRE SALOON. 


making the car pleasanter to drive—for the 
average purchaser—in traffic or on twisty 
roads. The one possible disadvantage, which 
I think can be discounted as unimportant, is 
that the maximum speed will be slightly lower. 
In 1951 the top-gear ratio was 3.28 to 1, which 
gave a maximum speed of 103.8 m.p.h., while 
the normal top and overdrive on the present car 
are 2.85 and 3.77 to 1 respectively. To obtain 
the highest possible maximum one gear is too 
low, and the other is too high. Most motorists 
will agree, however, that a maximum of between 
95 and 98 m.p.h. is ample, and that good 
acceleration, allied with an effortless cruising 
speed on overdrive, is of much greater import- 
ance. 

With the exception of the overdrive, and 
minor details, the specification remains the same 
as on the earlier car. The engine, which is of 
Austin manufacture, is an overhead-valve six- 
cylinder with a capacity of 3,993 c.c., which 
develops 130 b.h.p. As the engine gives a good 
proportion of its total power at relatively low 
engine speeds, the use of high gear ratios does 
not affect the acceleration adversely. The ratio 
chosen for overdrive is such as to provide a 
theoretically reliable cruising speed of 96.9 
m.p.h. An unusual feature of the car is the use 
of a built-in immersion heater in the engine, 
which allows it to be kept warm overnight in 
unheated garages merely by plugging in to a 
power point. As the total weight of the car is 
30 cwt., the good power output gives it the high 
power/weight ratio of 4.4 b.h.p. per cwt., which 
is an indication of the high performance of 
which it is capable. 

The independent front suspension is by coil 
springs and wishbones, while the rear is by 
laminated leaf springs. All-round control and 
assistance is given by hydraulic piston-type 
dampers. The brakes are Girling hydraulic, with 
two leading shoes on the front wheels. Sockets 
are provided near all four wheels for the portable 
jack to be used. The fashionable steering- 





column-mounted gear lever is not used on the 
Jensen; instead, the lever is offset towards the 
driver, but on the floor, so that three people 
can easily be seated abreast on the front seat. 

Although a bench-type seat is used, the 
back rest is divided and each half folds forward 
diagonally, so that entry to the rear seats is 
quite easy. There is noticeably more room in 
the rear seat of the saloon than I found in the 
cabriolet, as there is no necessity to allow room 
for the folding hood. The front seat measures 
55 inches across, and the rear seat, over the 
side armrests, 48 inches. As very deep and long 
wells are provided beneath the front seat, the 
passengers in the rear seat have ample leg 
room, and even with the front seat adjusted as 
far back as possible—which is, in fact, too far 
back for me, and I am 6 feet 4 inches tall— 
there is no cramping of the passengers in the 
back. The appearance of the car is noteworthy 
because of the low placing of the unornamented 
air entry for the radiator, which is flanked by 





The ecar’s clean lines, lack of ornamentation and the 
sensible placing of the air entry are noteworthy 


two entries for cooling air to the brakes. Both 
doors are provided with pockets, there are two 
more behind the front seat squabs, and a lock- 
able cubby-hole is fitted to the left of the in- 
strument panel. A map-reading light is fitted 
beneath the instrument panel, where it cannot 
dazzle the driver. The panelling of the body- 
work is in aluminium, thus preventing any 
danger of rusting or corrosion. 

On starting my test my greatest interest 
was in the new overdrive gear, and even in town 
driving I found this most pleasant and useful, 
as with it in use the car sighed along, around 
the speed limit, with the engine doing only about 
1,000 r.p.m. On the open road, of course, it 
became even more important. The engagement 
of overdrive is simplicity itself. Once the car is 
in top gear it is necessary only to move the 
gear lever fractionally sideways for the over- 
drive to be engaged, and changing back into 
normal top to obtain maximum acceleration is 
a mere reversal of the movement; there is no 
need to use the clutch or the accelerator. After 
some miles on the car it was possible to obtain 
even greater refinement during the changes 
between top and overdrive. If the accelerator 
is released slightly on upward changes, and de- 
pressed slightly as the lever is moved for 
a downward change, the operation becomes 
completely unnoticeable in its smoothness. 
The handiness and the easiness of the actual 
change make it easy for any driver to get 
the best out of the car, and take full advan- 
tage of the top-gear acceleration for passing 
other traffic or regaining the selected cruising 
speed. On normal top an effortless cruising 
speed is between 70 and 75 m.p.h., while on 
overdrive the cruising speed can be anything 
the driver selects. 

The suspension is a very good blend of the 
characteristics required for perfect stability and 
perfect comfort. While soft at low speeds over 
very rough surfaces, it is not so soft that pitch- 
ing or rolling is caused at high speeds. The car 
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corners particularly well and—what is un. sua] 
on a car of this size—can be held in close’ y op 
corners which become increasingly sha ‘per, 
even at higher speeds than the average mo‘ prist 
would attempt. Evidence of the rigidity © the 
chassis was provided on certain stretches of ‘ery 
rough road, where there was no sign of bod) dis- 
tortion or noise; as the panelling is in alumi ium 
the basic framework must be responsibl: for 
this. On a mere external examination 0: the 
body one would be justified in thinking hat 
vision would not be too good. In fact the ela- 
tive placing and the dimensions of the w nd- 
screen and its pillars give exceptionally ; sod 
vision, and drivers of average height will 
have no difficulty in seeing the nearside f ont 
wing. The high line of the front wings, anc the 
fact that proper side-lights are used, are a g eat 
help in placing the car accurately on corner: or 
in manceuvring for parking. 

Though in theory the use of an overdiive 
should reduce the fuel consumption, I actually 
obtained, within a fraction, the same figure as 
before, but this is undoubtedly explained by the 
fact that every advantage was taken of the 
easy change down from overdrive to normal 
top during my test. There is not the slightest 
doubt that in the hands of the average pur- 
chaser the consumption would be better. As is 
my habit, I took the car well off the beaten 
track and the ground clearance of 7 inches 
proved adequate. There is no doubt, however, 
that the car is at its best when devouring the 
miles on a fast main road, and the overdrive 
makes the highest cruising speeds untiring to 
car, driver and passengers. One slight way 
in which the comfort of the gar could be 
improved when only one passenger was in front 
would be by the provision of folding armrests. 
The lights are good enough to allow a cruising 
speed of just over 70 m.p.h. after dark, and the 
double dipping gives a good spread of light for 
meeting other traffic. 

At high speeds the car is remarkably free 
from wind roar, and this, in conjunction with 
the silent engine, helps to make long journeys 
free from fatigue.., No manually operated choke 
is fitted to the carburettor; instead, the mixture 
is automatically enriched for starting from cold, 
and the throttle is held open slightly until the 
engine has reached its working temperature. 
Although the car was parked in the open each 
night, and during a spell of severe weather, it 
started instantaneously every morning and fired 
evenly right away. 

Including in its make-up many characteris 
tics which are, unfortunately, not fashionable 
to-day, the Jensen offers effortless high-speed 
motoring allied with an economy of running that 
is unusual in a car of such dimensions. Th= 
crippling purchase tax aside, it represents exce - 
lent value for money. 


THE JENSEN SALOON 


Makers: Jensen Motors, West Bromwich 
SPECIFICATION 








Price £2,645 18s. 10d.]Brakes Girling hydrau! ° 
(ine. P.T. £945 18s. 10d.)]Suspension = Independe: 
Cubic cap. 3,993 c.c. (fron: 
BS 87.3 x 111.1 mm.| Wheelbase 9 ft. 4} ins 
Cylinders Six] Track (front) 4 ft. 6 ins 
Valves Overhead|Track (rear) 4 ft. 93 ins. 


B.H.P. 130 at 3,700 r.p.m.|Overall length 15 ft. 8 ins 


Carb. Stromberg|Overall width _5 ft. 6 ins. 
downdraught| Overall height 4 ft. 10 ins. 
Ignition Lucas coil] Ground clearance 7 ins. 
Oil filter AC by-pass} Turning circle 38 ft. 
Ist gear 12.75 to 1] Weight 30 ewt. 
2nd gear 8.78 to 1] Fuel cap. 124 galls. 
3rd gear 5.40 to 1] Oil cap. 15 pints 
4th gear 3.77 to 1] Water cap. 3 galls 
Overdrive 2.85 to 1] Tyres Dunlop 6.00 x Ii 
Final drive Hypoid 
PERFORMANCE 
Accelera- Max. speed 96.8 m.p.b 
tion secs. secs. |Petrol consumption 23. 
10-30 Top 7.0 3rd 5.0}m.p.g. at average speed o 
20-40 Top 7.0 3rd 5.0}50 m.p.h. 





0-60 (all gears) 12.8 secs. 
BRAKES: 30 to 0 in 32 ft. (94 per cent. efficiency). 
THEORETICAL CRUISING SPEED: Top, 73.2 m.p.b. : 
Overdrive, 96.9 m.p.h. 
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=> A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 
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be in its reader’s hand before Christmas. 
At the same time, it will be the last issue of the 
year 1952. Therefore what seems to be needed 
is an article rather like a high-tea, which is a 
jumble of several meals; it may have a touch of 
the jovial, of the Yuletide log and the mistletoe 
and that sort of thing, and should also contain 
a relatively grave retrospect of the past golfing 
year and a looking forward to that which is 
to come. Let us get the more serious part of it 
ove» first 
Patriotically speaking, by far the most 
sat.sfactory achievement has been that of our 
heric ladies in beating their sisters of America 
in <ne Curtis Cup at Muirfield, and rubbing it in 
at he championship at Troon. It will be a long 
tin before I forget the mixed agonies and joys 
of Muirfield—the almost insane hopes that 
sp: ng up after the foursomes, the confident 
pr: lictions after the first round of the singles, 
th: sickening despair when Miss Donald lost her 
m: ch and it seemed that we were to be beaten 
on > more, the ineffable relief with which we 
re ised that Miss Price was going to win after 
ali There has never been a happier ending to 
a ore shattering experience. I was not at 
Tr on, or I might have suffered acutely from the 
ex tement of the final and Miss Paterson’s 
w« ‘derful recovery, but by that time the menace 
of avasion was over and the championship was 
sa in Britain. I will not go again over the story 
of he Amateur at Prestwick and the Open at 
Si Anne’s. ‘The one saw another all-American 
fir 1, and the other the first two places gained by 
tv ) great golfers from the Commonwealth. 


* * * 


To turn to another aspect of the past, we 
ar’ now on the point of completing a year under 
the new rules of golf. It is nearly a whole year 
since anyone called gods and men to witness that 
he had been cruelly robbed by a stymie, or 
complained of the rule that forbade him to use 
a Schenectady putter. Writing as a regretful 
but not frenzied upholder of the stymie, I think 
that the world is settling down to the new rule. 
I may be quite wrong and black-vizarded 
conspirators may even now be plotting in sub- 
terranean caverns how best to effect the revolu- 
tion by which the stymie shall have its own 
again. I am inclined to doubt it, however, and 
I am afraid the stymie, whether for good or ill, 
is dead and buried. I do sincerely hope that 
golfers will make a New Year’s good resolution 
not to pick up the ball on the green unless it is 


really necessary. The amount of picking up that 
goes on when the ball cannot conceivably be 
either a help or hindrance wastes a perceptible 
amount of time, and tends to make the game 
solemnly ridiculous. As to the centre-shafted 
putter, it has not, as some people expected, 
carried all before it, but it has, as far as one 
spectator may judge, attained a steadily in- 
creasing popularity. It is not a magic wand— 
there is no such thing—but it is a good club and, 
I incline to think, does make putting just a little 
less difficult for a good many people. 

Whether mew rules be good or bad, it is 
sometimes a good thing for us all to have a little 
rest from them. Not only are we too apt to 
jump to conclusions before we have given a rule 
a fair chance, but speaking as one who had a 
surfeit of rules they can be an unquestionable 
bore, though I know there are a few sea lawyers 
who like them. I, at any rate, and I fancy a 
good many other golfers as well, will welcome 
the statement from St. Andrews that the Royal 
and Ancient and the United States Golf Asso- 
ciation have agreed that there shall be no 
changes in the rules before 1954. ‘‘For this 
relief much thanks.” 


* * * 


On this subject I have perhaps written too 
much, like Mr. Ebenezer Scrooge when uncon- 
verted. Let me now try to be a little more like 
him when he awoke on Christmas morning. It 
cannot, of course, be denied that the genuine 
old-fashioned Dickensian Christmas, with a 
biting frost and a good thick fall of snow, does 
not accord well with golf. The one is, indeed, 
the exact antithesis of the other. It was for this 
reason that for many years when I wrote this 
article I always gloated on the prospect of some 
golf in Merioneth, and the lovely disappearance 
of the snow at the hill-top of Talerddig, whence 
the train ran swiftly down into the green and 
snowless valley towards the sea. I have just 
been reading again the very first I ever wrote— 
I think in 1907. It was at any rate so long ago 
that the sacred journey started not from Pad- 
dington but from Euston, and I used to take 
off my hat on passing through Rugely station 
in memory of Mr. William Palmer, that greatest 
of poisoners. After Shrewsbury, the journey was 
always the same, and with the partiality of a 
parent I thought that first account of it not so 
bad. 

That blissful party always began three or 
four days after Christmas; there was another to 
which I was sometimes bidden which played on 
the day itself at Woking. Foursomes were the 
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strict order of the day, and they were not 
allowed to go past the 14th hole, which is 
beneath the club-house windows. The turkey 
and plum pudding were duly eaten in the middle 
of the day, and in the circumstances I think a 
second round, if only of 14 holes, reflected the 
greatest credit on all parties. Of course it was 
nothing compared to the 25-mile walk said to 
have been undertaken by the guests at Dingley 
Dell on December 23, 1827, to get rid of the 
effects of the wine at the wedding breakfast. 
But equally, of course, that walk was a figment 
of Dickens’s imagination, and what really hap- 
pened was that dear Mr. Pickwick put his silk 
handkerchief over his head and his feet on the 
fender and went peacefully to sleep. So did 
the rest of the party: whereas those cheerful 
golfers of Woking really and truly did play the 
afternoon round to their great benefit. 
* * * 


I do hope that any of my readers who are 
going to play golf this Christmas will make a 
point of playing foursomes. A foursome is not 
only a great game in itself, but is the friendliest 
form of golf, lending itself to a temperate after- 
luncheon hilarity and to a true feeling of part- 
nership which a four-ball can never afford; and 
if they had played at Dingley Dell it is impossible 
to imagine them playing anything else. I have 
another suggestion to make, rather more tenta- 
tively, because it may be a reflection on the 
course on which my readers are going to play; 
but, if it is at all a muddy one, I believe they 
will have better fun—and Christmas golf is 
meant to be fun—if they play winter rules. 
When I went to Oxford the other day to see the 
University play the Society, I was for a moment 
somewhat horrified to see the players moving 
the ball a few inches with the head of the club 
now and then,'so as to obtain a less muddy or 
cuppy lie. I thought that ina real, serious match 
it might be a mistake; but I was soon converted. 
The rule most certainly was not abused, and not 
only is it not good fun to hack the ball out of a 
muddy cup, but I doubt if it is good education 
either. It is likely to produce a digging type of 
shot and may even in extreme cases tend to 
make the golfer shut his eyes at the critical 
moment lest he receive blobs of mud in them. 
I remember on one occasion, when the course 
had suffered severely in a summer drought, being 
requested to tee the ball on a wooden peg 
through the green. I must say I soon got used 
to such scandalous behaviour, and was tempted 
to extend the rule off the fairway and into 
rough, but this was perhaps going too far—even 
at Christmas ! 


REPLENISHING THE WATER SUPPLY 


By W. J. WESTON, Barrister-at-Law 


“And Isaac’s servants digged in the valley, 
and found there a well of springing water. And 
the herdmen of Gerar did strive with Isaac’s 
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herdmen, saying, The water is our’s. 
HE strife over water continues. These 
new housing estates thrusting into the 
very heart of good farmland entail one 
result, not greatly weighed perhaps when those 
same estates were projected. It is a result, 
though, disconcerting to some occupiers of the 
farmland. The rain falling upon the estates is 
diverted into sewers; it fails to find the old way 
into the natural streams that used to give the 
farmer his adequate supply of water. The 
catchment area of the streams has shrunk; the 
housing estate is a gigantic roof preventing 
rain-water from falling upon soil whence it ran 
into the rivers. Contention over water becomes 
acute, ‘ 

The right to use a reasonable volume of 
water from the stream that runs over or along- 
side his land is an owner’s natural privilege. 
But has he a right to bore into his ground in 
search of water; has he a right to pump up the 
water when found, though his doing so changes 
the gushing of the spring on his neighbour's 
ground into a trickling? May he take all the 
water he chooses to take without being re- 
stricted to the “reasonable volume” that he 
May take from a stream running in a known 


and definite channel? Yes! is the answer to 
these questions. In Chasemore v. Richards, the 
House of Lords submitted the questions to six 
judges, who were of one mind upon the matter. 
The plaintiff’s mill had long been driven by the 
River Wandle; the Croydon Corporation sank 
wells to supply water to its people; the dwindled 
Wandle became impotent. Loss the plaintiff 
had, indeed, suffered; but law provides no 
remedy for such loss. An owner’s right to 
under-soil water, not flowing in a known and 
defined channel, is unqualified. What loss 
another suffers by the exercise of the right may 
well concern the owner as a good neighbour; 
but the loss does not make him liable to 
action. 

The loss arises from the nature of things. 
When supply is less than what people are 
anxious to use, the more there is of yours, the 
less there is of mine. Divert supply into one 
channel and it is not available in another 
channel. That conclusion is inevitable. 

This is how in a United States case the 
position was put: it was in a judgment where 
an injunction was sought without success 
against an owner who, through a shaft that he 
had drilled in his ground, wasted the natural 
gas below his soil. The waste, said adjoining 
owners, would drain off their gas; but the 
Court’s answer was : “ The owner of the surface 


is an owner downward to the centre. What is 
found within the boundaries of his tract belongs 
to him. The air and the water he may use. The 
coal and iron and other solid minerals he may 
mine and carry away. The oil and gas he may 
bring to the surface in like manner to be carried 
away and consumed. True, he cannot estimate 
the quantity of gas or oil, as he might of the 
solid minerals; nor prevent its moving away 
from him towards an outlet on some other 
person’s land. This is one of the contingencies 
to which this species of property is subject. 
But so long as he can reach the gas and bring it 
to the surface, it is his absolutely; to sell, to 
use, to give away, or to squander, as in the case 
of his other property.” 

This is very like what one of the judges said 
in the Chasemore case about boring for water : 
“A man may make a well for his own use and 
that of his family, and, in so doing, he may 
deprive his neighbour’s land of moisture, and 
even tap a copious spring, and prevent it from 
flowing to his neighbour’s close.’’ And the con- 
clusion was: “The interests of society require 
that the cultivation of every man’s land should 
be encouraged, and its natural advantages made 
fully available, the owner must be permitted to 
dig in his own soil, and, so doing, he can rarely 
avoid interfering with the subterranean waters 
flowing or percolating in his neighbour’s land.” 
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The way ahead 


Drive one, and you'll know just why the Zephyr-Six is exciting... 
why Zephyr owners refer to its accelerator as the ‘exhilarator’. 

It starts and stops at a touch of your toe because of its 
hydraulically assisted clutch and brakes, and it corners as though 

on rails. Whatever the speed or the circumstances, you’re relaxed 

in the zestful, restful Zephyr. And because of its famous ‘over-square’ 
engine it cruises with minimum wear and tear. The most surprising 
thing is that this gracefully styled Six costs so much less than 

any other car in its class. And, of course, on the way ahead — 


every where—there is the traditional low-cost Ford Dealer Service. 


ZEPHYR-SIX £532 PLUS PURCHASE TAX £297.1.1. 
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THE BEST AT LOWEST COST 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


A RECORD HEAD 


[R,—It would seem that the fine 
Exmoor stag which was killed on 
October 4 did, as suggested in your 
issue of November 28, carry a record 
length for brow points of a wild 
animal. The best Scottish head, in 
this respect, was a 17-pointer killed 
by a poacher about 1840 on Deanich 
Forest, Ross. This head, which had brow 
points measuring 17 ¥4 inches (left) and 
17 inches (right) was hung at the 
Country Lire exhibition of 1913. 
| longest brow point grown by the 
t Endsleigh stag, which I described 
sUNTRY Lire of March 2, 1951, 
1534 inches. 
Regarding the freak head which 
taken on September li, I om 
it is not a case of inter-breeding 
een red and fallow deer, a union 
h, as Mr. Hewett correctly 
rves, is a “hitherto unknown 
nomenon.” Nor do I believe the 
estion that “the three left-hand 
ts on the near antler are really the 
bay and trey.” Occasionally 
comes across antlers displaying 
rudimentary brow points—more 
ly none at all—and this head is 
esentative of the former, for there 
small offer of a brow. 
Although palmated tops are not 
isual on stags that enjoy good 
ms, it must be exceedingly rare 
an antler to show such develop- 
nt as this. Generally, as Mr. 
wett points out, abnormalities are 
eated each year, but injury to 
her the pedicle or testicles should 
be discounted.—G. KENNETH 
JITEHEAD, The Old House, Withnell 
d, Chorley, Lancashire. 


CCRPIONS v. CENTIPEDE 


—Reading your recent letters 
out scorpions reminded me of an 
cident in Peshawar in 1895, during 
ie hot weather, when I was a subal- 
rm in the 18th Bengal Lancers. 
took the opportunity to write my 
ome mail at a time when we generally 

slept, lulled by the creaking of the 
punkah. 

I had caught three scorpions and 
put them in a big tumbler to “‘see the 
fun.’ Nothing happened, so I con- 
tinued my letter-writing. Suddenly 
I saw a really large centipede—at 
least three inches long and red and 
scaly—the only one of his species 
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PRINCESS VICTORIA AND PRINCE EDWARD IN WINDSOR GREAT PARK IN 1842 


I ever saw. I caught him and put him 
in the tumbler with the scorpions, but 
the results were most disappointing. 
They crawled over each other, the best 
of friends, so I went back to finish my 
mail. About half an hour later, after 
fetching some stamps, I thought 
I would have another look. This time 
something had happened. 

There remained a rather more 
corpulent centipede and three pairs of 
claws (no sting)—all laid out as for a 
kit inspection !—Joun S. CorBETT, 
Forest Edge, Nutley, Sussex. 


A WELSH BARN 
S1r,—In view of the correspondence 
about barns in your recent issues, your 
readers may be interested in the 
accompanying photograph of a barn 
from Stryt Lydan Farm in the Penley 
district of Flintshire, now re-erected in 
the National Museum of Wales (Welsh 


See letter: Royal Perambulator 


Folk Museum) at St. Fagan’s. This 
barn, which was the gift of Lord Ken- 
yon, was rebuilt at the Museum with 
the financial assistance of the Welsh 
Committee of the Festival of Britain, 
1951. Part of it is of cruck construc- 
tion of about 1550, and part of post- 
and-truss construction of about 1600. 
The panels of the barn are wattled 
with riven oak laths (but not daubed). 
—IorweErTH C. Prats, Keeper in 
Charge of the Welsh Folk Museum, 
St. Fagan’s, Glamorgan. 


ROYAL PERAMBULATOR 


S1r,—I feel your readers may care to 
see the enclosed photograph of an old 
print in my collection which depicts 
a scene in Windsor Great Park on a 
December day in 1842. The two chil- 
dren are Princess Victoria and Prince 
Edward. 

The picture affords a_ striking 





A FLINTSHIRE BARN, DATING 


FROM THE 16th CENTURY, RE-ERECTED AT THE NATIONAL 
MUSEUM OF WALES, ST. FAGAN’S, GLAMORGAN 


See letter: A Welsh Barn 


contrast in point of costumes and 
equipage with those of the present 
day.— WAYFARER, Sussex. 


T nr 
BUTTERFLIES’ TASTES 
Str,—I was much interested in Major 
Jarvis’s remarks about butterflies in 
your issue of October 24. The account 
he was given by a Guards officer who 
had served in Malaya regarding the 
sometimes indelicate tastes of these 
creatures can be confirmed from a 

number of sources. 

Living in Kuala Lumpur to-day 
is a man who began to collect 
Malayan butterflies in 1938 and cover- 
ed most of the country in putting 
together a collection of some 8,000 to 
9,000 specimens, His opinion as to the 
most prolific sources is revealing: a 
tapioca plantation and factory in 
Pahang where the stench of proc’ ssing 
is almost overpowering ; a Cie aring in 
the jungle in the same State where “the 
seladang come out to feed and cover 
the ground with their droppings; 
cattle and goat-sheds, hot springs and 
the environs of an abattoir. One of the 
incidental tragedies of these years in 
Malaya has been the burning down by 
terrorists of his house near Be ntong, 
and with it the destruction of this fine 
collection. 

Not all the butterflies of this 
country exhibit such gross appetites, 
however, and many can be taken on 
wayside and forest flowers and in 
formal gardens. Two jungle streams 
discovered some 18 months ago in the 
Ulu Selangor District have regularly 
provided a rich harvest, and some of 
the most pleasurable sights it is 
possible to witness. On the moist 
sandbanks of these streams in sunny 
weather they sit close-packed, rising 
in a burst of colour when disturbed- 
Blues and Lemon Emigrants, green 
and black Kite Swallowtails, the Great 
Orange Tip, the white and red 
varieties of the Albatross, the exquisite 
Five Barred Swordtail and the 
Malayan Sunbeam, hot orange and 
black above and under-surface of 
silver grey. These sand parties have 
to be seen to be believed. At a similar 
stream near Tapah, some distance in 
from the Cameron Highlands road, 
the large, black and emerald-green 
Brookiana can be seen in swarms, 
given the right conditions. 

Major Jarvis mentions the pre- 
dilection of English butterflies for the 
heady juices of fermenting fruit. Here 
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they are no less the sons of Adam, and 
rotten, fermenting pineapples are 
irresistible to them. The principal 
visitors to this bait are the shy and 
mysterious Amathuside, which arrive 
as dusk is falling and in the faint light 
before dawn. I have always found 
them to be very much on the alert, 
however: the least clumsiness or 
quickness of movement sends them 
away ina flash and they seldom return. 
But the moths which visit during the 
night often do appear to be in a drunk 
and impossible condition. We used to 
watch them at their revels by the 
light of an electric torch. One, a large 
and attractive thing in grey, rose- 
pink and black, was seen on one such 
occasion to fall off the pineapples 
(hung from a tree in the garden) into 
the grass below. My wife picked it up 
and it rested on her finger gently 
vibrating its wings and obviously 
very “happy.’”’—F. V. Duckworth, 
The Lake Club, Kuala Lumpur, Malaya. 


LAND EROSION 
S1r,—I was much interested in the 
article on land erosion and moisture 
control in your issue of December 12. 

The accompanying photograph, 
taken at Calshot, in Hampshire, 
illustrates how the incessant beat of 
the wind and rain on the unprotected 


shore has undermined the roots of 
trees. Scattered along this beach are 


several trees, some of them over 30 
yards from the receding landline. 
Others perch precariously on the cliff 
top, threatening to crash down to the 
beach below and bring with them 
several more hundredweights of valu- 
able soil, which will soon be carried 
away by the tide.—J. A. RosBson 
(L.A.C.), Billet A.6, R.A.F., Calshot, 
Southampton. 


FEEDING HEDGEHOGS 


S1r,—Having read the article Looking 
for a Hedgehog, by Maribel Edwin 


(December 5), I thought perhaps some 
of your readers might be interested to 
hear of our experience of hedgehogs. 

About three years ago we first 
saw a hedgehog in our garden. It was 
a young one, and we fed it every day 
on bread and milk. It became very 
tame and would eat out of one’s hand. 
One day it would not eat, however, 
and soon afterwards it died. 

Since then we have had four come 
up every day and we feed them on 
bread and milk and fish, in addition 
to a bowl of water which we always 
leave for them. Two of them are old 
hedgehogs and two young.  Unfor- 
tunately one of the young ones died 





during the very frosty weather. The 
other young one often comes up in 
daytime and if the food is not there it 
waits outside the back door, but the old 
ones usually come after dark. They 
are most interesting animals, and we 
look forward to their coming. Even in 
bad weather they seldom fail to come 
up to the back door every day for food. 
They are very fond of bacon rind cut 
up small.—P. Groves, 28, Camberley 
Avenue, Raynes Park, S.W.20. 


REPUTED PORTRAITS OF 
CARDINAL BEATON 
From Siv Alexander Bethune, Bart. 


Sir,—In your issue of October 24 
you published a photograph of a pic- 
ture purporting by an inscription on it 
to be a portrait of Cardinal Beaton or 
Bethune. In the cause of justice to 
the Cardinal, who has been harshly 
treated by posterity, and not least in 
engravings from the same source as 
this portrait, giving him a cast in his 
eye, may I be permitted to add to 
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A STRETCH OF COAST NEAR SOUTHAMPTON WHERE TREES ARE BEING UNDERMINED 


See letter : Land Erosion 


your editorial note and to provide 
an illustration which has a far better 
claim to be a true likeness of the 
Cardinal ? 

The picture discovered by your 
correspondent must be one of the 
group derived from the original picture 
in Holyrood Palace. The first person 
known to have suggested that there 
was this portrait .of the Cardinal at 
Holyrood was Thomas Pennant, the 
traveller, in his Tours in Scotland 
(1771-75), 225 years after the Car- 
dinal’s death in 1546. The costume 
of the sitter, however, is quite 
incorrect for the Cardinal’s period, and 
typical of a Scottish 17th-century 
divine, wearing the red skull cap of a 
Senator of the College of Justice. The 
picture is now listed in the Holyrood 
inventory as ‘“‘An ecclesiastic of the 
17th century, formerly supposed in 
error to be Cardinal Beaton.’’ The 
original in Holyrood has no biretta, 
which was no doubt added in the 


copies to support the Cardinal story. 


PORTRAIT, CLAIMED TO BE CARDINAL BEATON, AT BLAIRS COLLEGE, ABERDEEN. (Right) 
ENGRAVING AFTER A PORTRAIT OF A 17th-CENTURY ECCLESIASTIC AT HOLYROOD PALACE, 
FROM WHICH REPUTED PORTRAITS OF CARDINAL BEATON DERIVE 





See letter : Reputed Portraits of Cardinal Beaton 
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There are, however, two portraits 
whose claim to give a true likeness 
of the Cardinal is very much better, 
even though both may well have been 
painted posthumously. The sitter in 
these two portraits is clearly the same 
man, and he is equally clearly not the 
man who sat for the Holyrood picture. 
He is correctly attired for a cardinal 
of Cardinal Beaton’s time, and also 
bears a family resemblance to two 
Bethune family portraits of the period 
1580-1596 showing close relations of 
the Cardinal. The younger-looking of 
the two portraits was at Balfour, the 
Bethune family place in Fife, for many 
years and is now believed to be at 
Wemyss Castle. According to Sir 
J. L. Caw in his Scottish Portraits, it 
may perhaps have been painted when 
he was on a visit to Rome in 1541 to 
obtain legatine powers. 

The other portrait is at Blairs 
College, Aberdeen, and is shown in the 
first of the accompanying photo- 
graphs. Its first home was the Scots 
College in Rome and it was brought 
to Scotland in the 1830s. The ev.- 
dence suggests that it was painted 
from some authentic source in Rome 
about the time of the foundation cf 
the College in 1600. Though engrav- 
ings of the Holyrood portrait are 
unfortunately much more common, t 
is this portrait that appears in tl 2 
Cardinal’s biography by Herkless an | 
at least two other authoritative book . 

I am indebted for much of tl > 
above information to an article on th= 
subject by the Rev. Professor Davi ! 
McRoberts, written in 1945.- 
ALEXANDER BETHUNE, 21, Victor: 
Grove, London, W.8. 


BARRELS DAMAGED BY 
STEEL SHOT 


S1rR,—We have recently had sent t 
us for examination several pairs 0 
12-bore barrels which have beet 
seriously damaged, apparently by the 
use of cartridges loaded with stee 
shot. The barrels we have examinec 
had had fired through them cartridge 
loaded with pellets of approximatel: 
Yin. ‘liameter. The damage con 
sists of deep scores from the chambe 
to the burst or, where there is n 
burst, to the muzzle. In all instance 
ridges are formed on the outside sur- 
faces of the barrels, caused by th 
grooving of the inside surfaces. 

Steel ball-bearings or steel pellet 
of any sort, even if copper-coated, wil 
invariably score the barrel and, i 
sufficiently large, will actually distor‘ 
the barrel or cause a burst. Damascus 
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(,, ouput charm & WWastinction... 


There is nothing to match “Standard” Sanitary Appliances for 
bringing charm and distinction, as well as permanent hygiene and 
strength, to the modern bathroom. 

The suite illustrated, in soft and charming Corallin, comprises the 
‘Sussex’ lavatory basin in Ideal Vitreous China and the *Neo-Classic’ 
One-piece Apron Bath, of porcelain enamelled cast iron, fitted in a 
recess: this is also available for right or left hand corner fitting. 
Obtainable in four delightful colours — Corallin, Ming Green, Clair 
de Lune Blue, Ivoire de Medici — and White. 


oe 
| DEAL - Standard IDEAL BOILERS & RADIATORS LTD., IDEAL WORKS, HULL 


: i ipment 
Foremost for heating and sanitary equip London Showrooms: Ideal House, Gt. Marlborough St., London, W.1 226 





























































































LEATHER KNEE-STOOL USED BY 
POTMEN DRAWING BEER 


See letter: The Potman’s Knee 


barrels usually burst about 1 ft. or 
more from the breech : in the case of 
steel barrels, if there is a burst it is 
usual for it to occur at the muzzle. 
During recent weeks we have had 
five pairs of these damaged barrels 
referred to us for examination, which 
seems to indicate that some persons, 
without being aware of the dangers 
involved, are re-loading cartridges 
with steel ball-bearings or pellets of 
steel, and we recommend that you 
consider the advisability of drawing 
your readers’ attention to this danger- 
ous practice. In the past we have had 
isolated cases of this nature brought 
to our notice, but it is the first time, 
to our knowledge, that a compara- 
tively large number of incidents has 
occurred in so short a period of time. 
C. H. Princ, Manager, Ammunition 
Sales Dept., Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries, Ltd., Metals Division, Witton. 


THE POTMAN’S KNEE 


S1r,—In a Denbighshire inn hangs 
the unusual object of which I send 
you a photograph: it is about six 
inches in diameter and has walls of 
solid leather. In the days before beer 


he 
a. : 


engines it was strapped 
below the potman’s knee 
when he was drawing 
beer from the wood, and 
afforded a portable stool. 

Two months after 
I saw this example I 
discovered another in 
Anglesey, but the leather 
was not so strong and 
the walls had taken on 
the characteristic folds 
caused by having sup- 
ported heavy weights. 
Both specimens have lost 
their leather soles, but 
the stitching holes are 
still visible-—A. BERNARD 
Mason, 33, Northlands 
Road, Moseley, Birming- 
ham. 


A PORPOISE IN 
THE THAMES 


Sir,—It was recently 
reported that a porpoise 
upset a boat at Twicken- 
ham on December 5. 
Surely a porpoise is a salt- 
water animal only and 
would not go into fresh 
water. The water at that 
point of the Thames 
would not be even 
brackish.—E. Epwarps 
(Capt.), 10, Eaton Gardens 
Mansions, Hove, Sussex. 

[Porpoises are reported from the 
Thames almost every year, and at 
times they go a surprising distance 
up it. In 1917 one was reported seen 
at Hampton Court and the following 
vear a school of them were recorded 
from Teddington Weir.—Eb.] 

CHRISTMAS PROPHECY 

Sir,—It seems that the ancient pro- 
phecy contained in the verse of which 
I send you a copy may prove true for 
the coming year : 

If Christmas on a Thursday be 

A windy winter you shall see, 

Windy days in every week, 

Wintry weather strong and thick. 

Summer shall be good and dry, 

Corn and beasts shall multiply. 
—C. E. S. Bower (Lt.-Col.), Buckley 
Haves, Manston, Sturminster Newton, 
Dorset. 


WHO WAS THE MARY OF 
TRELOFNWYD? 

S1r,—I recently bought by auction at 

Llanrhydd Hall, near Ruthin, an old 

oak chair dated 1699. It is carved 

with the words “The Mary (or Mayd) 

of Trelofnwyd’s Chayr.”’ Does any of 
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your readers know who she was?— 
V. F. S. DuntTon, Penrallt Farmhouse, 
Llanbedr, Ruthin, Wales. 


THE REMOVAL OF A 
NORMAN ARCH 


Sir,—Your readers may be interested 
to hear how the Norman arch at Stan- 
tonbury Church, Buckinghamshire 
(December 5), came to be removed, 
as some may remember that services 
have been held there quite recently. 

The church has become derelict in 
the short space of ten years; dam- 
age was reported to the County 
Archeological Society and the Central 
Council for the Care of 
Churches in 1943, 1944 
and 1945. In 1948 the 
Newport Pagnell Rural 
District Council discussed 
the future of the church, 
and in 1949 decided to 
write to the Society for 
the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings. 

By this time the 
font had been overturned, 
the pulpit destroyed and 
the harmonium burnt on 
the chancel floor. 
Although efforts were 
made to prevent further 
damage, no one was 
caught in the act, and by 
1951, as a result of hooli- 
ganism and the weather, 
the church was a ruin. 

It was the loss of the 
ancient bell which prob- 
ably influenced the decis- 
ion to remove the 
beautiful arch. An appeal 
was made in July, 1952, 
for funds towards the cost 
of re-erecting the arch in 
St. James’s Church, New 
Bradwell, as part of a 
badly needed sacristy. 
The foundation stone of 
St. James’s Church was 
laid in 1858, but the 
building was never com- 
pleted and still has a 
temporary belfry and 
vestry.—E. F. Instone, 48, Caledon- 
ian Road, New Bradwell, Wolverion, 
Buckinghamshire. 


WHERE IS THE HOUSE? 


S1r,—I enclose a photograph of a 
water-colour drawing recently re- 
ceived here, of which we do not know 
the subject. Various guesses have been 
tried, so far without success, and I 
write, therefore, to enquire whether 
you would be kind enough to put it 
in your Correspondence columns in the 








WATER-COLOUR BY AN ANONYMOUS ARTIST OF AN UNKNOWN HOUSE 
See letter: Where is the House ? 








A CHIMNEY-STACK 








hope that you or one of your readers 
may be able to help. The picture has 


been in Melton Mowbray for nany 
years. Unfortunately, it is not 
signed.—D. T.-D. CLARKE, Kee} er of 
Antiquities, Museums and Art Geller, 
New Walk, Leicester. i 

[We suggest that the building may 
be Tregothnan House, Cornwal , de. 
signed by William Wilkins and built 
about 1817.—Ep.] 


THE PRESERVATION )F 
CHIMNEY-STACKS 


S1r,—In the New Forest area i has 
long been the custom to preserv the 


PRESERVED 
AT FARNHAM, SURREY 


See letter: The Preservation of Chimney-stacks 


hearth-stone and sometimes the whole 
chimney of a dwelling that is to be 
pulled down, in the belief that the 
Forest rights of common pasture are 
attathed to this part of the building. 
This belief is erroneous, for the 
rights go with the land and are 
bestowed upon those who own, or in 
some cases rent, such land. 

As far as I know such beliefs are 
restricted to the New Forest. Never- 
theless, I have noticed in various 
other parts of England that a house 
has been demolished and yet the whol 
chimney-stack has been carefully pic- 
served, as in the accompanying phot» 
graph of a house at Farnham, n 
Surrey. 

I wonder if any of your read ‘s 
can tell me why.—N. M. Woopa 
1, The Cross Roads, Southbow 
Bournemouth, Hampshire. 


A THIRD HAND FOR 
THE LADY 
S1r,—Revolving reels of the ki d 
illustrated in your issue of Decembei 5 
were in use before Victorian times, ai | 

go back at least 150 years. 

I have a miniature by Geor 
Engleheart showing his daughter usi! 
a pair in the way you describe, paint 
about 1800. 

They were used in pairs, but per 
haps not necessarily so. Too free : 
revolution could apparently be brake 
or locked altogether by a hand nu 
and screw at the top.—F. H. A 
ENGLEHEART, Stoke Priory, Stoke 6 
Nayland, Suffolk. : 





Dogs’ Dinners.—Our Dum 
Friends’ League appeals to owners 
dogs and cats not .to give the 
poultry bones for their dinners 
Christmas. Turkey and chicken bons 
split into knife-edged pieces, whic 
may cause gteat pain and even I? 
fatal to animals. Each year the Leagv? 
is called upon to treat hundreds « 
dogs and cats seriously ill as a resu'' 
of being given these bones. 
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Antique Dealer by 


Queen Mother 
TEL: MAYFAIR 6261-2 


WANTED TO PURCHASE | 


A PAIR OF ANTIQUE SILVER CANDLESTICKS ANTIQUE SILVER COFFEE POT ANTIQUE SILVER TUREEN 
SPECIMENS AND COLLECTIONS EITHER 
ENGLISH OR CONTINENTAL SIMILAR TO THOSE ILLUSTRATED ABOVE 


HIGH PRICES GIVEN FOR SINGLE 


S. J. PHILLIPS 


gerne 113 New Bond Street London Wi *#@e 


TELEGRAMS: EUCLASE, WESDO, LONDON 








Antique Dealer 











MEMBER OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION, LTD. 




















GIVE HIM A COCKTAIL | CABINET ! 


Decorates any wall anywhere 
Blends with any decor, modern or period 








This most novel feature with multi-mirrored back and plate glass shelf is: 
DISTINCTIVE FOR FLOWERS. ATTRACTIVE FOR ORNAMENTS 
USEFUL FOR A COCKTAIL CABINET 
Place a table beneath and you have your 
HOME COCKTAIL DISPENSE 
As illustrated in' two sizes: 36” x 26” £6. 10.0. 48”x 36” £7. 18. 6 
Specially wired for tubular electric Lamp 30/- extra. 

Finished in mahogany, light oak, dark oak and walnut 
Packed in special cartons, despatched anywhere 

Mail order only from the creators: 
“ELGEE” CONTINENTAL HOME BARS, WHITE END PARK, CHESHAM, BUCKS. 
Phone: Little Chalfont 2510 








© T+’s not for me to choose a 







customer’s light ale for him. 
But Whitbread’s is what they 
generally ask for, and 
then I know they 
know what’s good. 
Whitbread’s Pale Ale 
pours clean and clear 


to the last drop.*? 


It stands out — 


the best of 


WHITBREAD & CO. LTD.,; 27 BRITANNIA STREET, KING’S CROSS, LONDON W.C.I. 
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BRACHER & SYDENHAM 


(Members of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd.) 


A Fine GEORGE I Coffee Pot, London 1720 by Petley Ley. 


Height : 8} inches. Weight: 24 ozs. 10 dwts. 


QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, READING, BERKSHIRE 


Established 1790. ‘Telephone: 3724. 














G. JETLEY 


MEMBER OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
(From South Audley Street) 


24, Bruton Street, Berkeley Square, W’.1 
Telephone : MAYFAIR 3884 & 3885 ESTARBI.ISHED 1879 


Finest Old English Furniture and Works of rt 























Finely carved Mahogany Hepplewhite Armchair, upholstered in Yellow Silk. 








wn. YOUNG 


BELMONT STREET, ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND 
and 515. LAWNMARKET, EDINBURGH 





An antique mahogany folding leaf dining table, 
60” long x 47” wide. When closed, 22” x 47”. 











Circa 1770. Price £68 
A fine 1/8th-century Chippendal hogany 
floral needlework pole screen. Size of panel, 
is” x 25". Price £85 


ANTIQUES and FINE ART 
ESTABLISHED 1887. 
Member of British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. (32 years) 
Tel: Aberdeen 20739. Cables: ‘‘ DECORE ABERDEEN.” 
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Picture loaned by courtesy of Thomas Agnew & Sons Ltd. 


ALLOM 


PICTURE LIGHTING 
IS UNPARALLELED 


For 40 years the individual lighting 

of outstanding single pictures and 

of entire galleries has been our 
special work. 





BY APPOINTMENT 
MAKERS OF ELECTRIC LIGHTIN 


FITTINGS 
TO THE LATE KING GEORGE |! 


We are always pleased to advise. 
















ALLOM BROTHERS Ltd 
LIGHTING SPECIALISTS 
LOMBARD RD., MORDEN RD.. S.W.19. TELEPHONE: LIBERTY 7636-8 
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A CAUSERIE ON BRIDGE 





GOOD HAND—BAD HAND 


resolutions at this time of year, I heartily 

commend the retrograde step of turning a 
deaf ear to modern propaganda and concentrat- 
ing on the elementary process of valuing their 
hand. 

It is easy to see why Charles H. Goren has 
such a following all over the world. His point 
count method combines simple arithmetic with 
imple rules for assessing the general worth of 
he hand, explained in simple language that a 
1ovice can understand. Take, for instance, the 
ble for valuing the responder’s hand after his 
rtner has opened with a one-bid in a suit : 

(a) 6-10 points. Mediocre hand (worth only 

one bid). 

(6) 10-13. Fairly good hand (worth two 

bids). 

(c) 13-16. Very good hand. 

should insist upon game. 

(d) 16-19. Powerful hand, worth more than 

a mere game force. 

(e) 19 and up. Slam zone. Jump shift is 

indicated. 

These values seem slightly high by our 
indards, but it must be remembered that 
»xren adds distributional points to high-card 
ints—3 for a void, 2 for each singleton, 1 for 
ch doubleton. 

When he says that the (a) hands are worth 
ily one bid, Goren refers, of course, to the 
ses where the opener’s rebid shows limited 
rength; after a similar rebid, one further 

ffort is indicated on the stronger (b) hands. As 

r the (d) hands, ‘‘a mere game force’’ means 

1e jump to Three in opener’s suit, which in 

merican systems is forcing but nevertheless a 
i mit bid; these hands call for stronger measures, 
ich as a forcing take-out (‘‘jump shift’’) in a 
new suit, or a delayed game raise. 

Contract bidding is really a question of 
ceciding whether your hand in any particular 

ituation, is powerful, very good, fairly good, 
mediocre or quite hopeless. And it is a good 
plan to let your partner into the secret as early 
as possible. The modern fashion among experts 
is to tie themselves into knots during six rounds 
of bidding on a slam hand, only to finish wide of 
the mark, whereas a sensible average pair get 
there in fewer than six bids after a sequence 
starting, say, with One Club—One Heart—Two 
Spades. 

This last call—the forcing rebid in a new 
suit—is one of the oldest, most effective and 
most neglected devices in Bridge. Its object is 
not merely to force the responder to keep the 
bidding open to game—there are other ways of 
making him squirm through round after round, 
afraid to drop the bidding on a hand that was 
barely worth a response in the first place. The 
following indictment is taken from a recent 
impassioned outburst in the American Bridge 
World : 

‘Let the poor guy suffer. Maybe he’ll look 
through the backs of South’s cards and see the 
cold game. . . . In this bidding concept (the 
minimum bid theory) jumps are anathema, 
or darn close to it. Approach, approach, 
approach is the watchword—the consequence 
being that almost every rebid is some kind of 
force, inferential, or 97 per cent., or something 
.. . We know of no more irritating experience 
at the Bridge table than to be put under con- 
stant strain by partner’s 96 per cent. or 88 per 
cent. or 73 per cent. forces . . . How often are 
we supposed to bid the same sub-minimum ?”’ 

The writer was Albert H. Morehead, 
probably the number one analyst in the U.S.A., 
and his vitriol was aimed (let it be noted) at 
the so-called Eastern group of experts headed 
by our old friends and world championship 
holders, Crawford, Rapee, Stayman et al. 

The bid of Two Spades that I mentioned is 
a 100 per cent. force which has the additional 
merit of reassuring our partner and enlisting his 
co-operation. He knows at once that we are in 
the “powerful” category, so he is put to no 
Strain, however bad his hand. It is our 
responsibility, not his. 

Last week I tried to show that painless 


T= those Bridge players who make good 


iz) 


“— bt 


Responder 


slam bidding has its roots in the early round 
of the auction. Let us apply the ‘‘ good hand— 
bad hand”’ principle to the following example : 

@AIPDVYVAG6Z2ZQO AS MAKISB74 

West was the dealer, vulnerable, and held 
these cards. The bidding proceeded: Two 
Clubs (artificial}—Two Diamonds (negative); 
Three Clubs—Four Clubs; Four Hearts (cue 
bid)—Four Spades (cue bid); Six Clubs. The 
reader can pause at this point and form his 
opinion as to the likely result. 

The bidding was that of a British pair in 
the match against Italy in this year’s European 
championships. The reader, I feel sure, will be 
surprised to learn that the slam went only one 
down, thanks to West getting a most favourable 





lead. It is worth examining each of his bids 
in turn : 
Two Clubs. In the system played, this is 


fully forcing to game (in Acol there is some 
leeway—over a negative response West can 
rebid Two No-Trumps and East is allowed to 
pass on a very bad hand). Is the West hand 
good enough for Two Clubs? No—it might be 
just permissible if the long suit were a major. 

Three Clubs. With a sub-minimum Two 
Clubs, is West entitled to suggest an eleven-trick 
contract? No—the Two Diamond _ response 
denies 8 points in the East hand, so West should 
be content, at least for the time being, with a 
rebid of Two No-Trumps suggesting a nine-trick 
contract. 

Four Hearts. West’s first two calls described 
a distributional powerhouse, so an intelligent 
East will scrape up a raise in Clubs on little more 
than one supporting trick—West having said, in 
effect, that he could practically make Five Clubs 
off his own bat. But— instead of signing off in 
Five Clubs and cursing himself for getting 
beyond the Three No-Trump level, West 
actually invites a slam ! : 

Six Clubs. East’s answering cue bid of 
Four Spades merely announces a second-round 
control. Where twelve tricks were supposed to 
come from is something I can’t answer. In fact 
East had both the King of Spades and King of 
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o By M. HARRISON-GRAY 


Hearts, as well as J 6 3 in Clubs, so the only 
mercy is that he didn’t bid a justifiable Seven 
Clubs—by this time he must have read West 
with a hand like this : 


@AVAG2OAK MAK 109874 


Seven Clubs, I fear, would probably be 
doubled for a penalty of 500, or even 800 on a 
different lead. 

Reverting to Goren’s simple principles, 
the West hand, once it has been opened with 
Two Clubs, falls into the “very bad”’ class. But 
what do we find ? Instead of applying the brakes 
at the sight of sheet ice ahead, West stamps on 
the accelerator and, to mix the metaphor, pulls 
out all stops in a crescendo of optimism. 

This was our slam record in the Italian 
match : of four easily biddable and absolutely 
cast-iron small slams, Britain called one that 
was missed by the Italians; another was bid by 
both sides, but Italy gained 4 match points 
with a good sacrifice bid; the other two were 
missed at both tables. Britain bid three further 
slams, all of them quite hopeless; the first is 
described above, the others in each case went 
two down. 

It is interesting to note the views of the 
Contract Bridge Journal : ‘“‘We are not going to 
make any excuses for the loss of the semi-final 
to the Italians,’’ says the Editor, ‘but there 
is not the slightest doubt that indirectly the 
peculiarities of the Italian Marmic system had 
quite a deal to do with the defeat.”’ 

Even if we read this upside down, it still 
sounds like an excuse, and a peculiar one at 
that, for in this match Marmic showed a profit 
for Britain of 40-odd match points, as against 
the loss of one solitary point when one of our 
players was misled by an Italian bid. 

We might probe further into this sad 
Italian affair. Our losing margin was 13 match 
points. The slam hands, as I have said, were 
by no means difficult even for players well below 
international standard. The British team in this 
match could have saved 35 match points in the 
slam department alone. 





CROSSWORD No. 1194 


ACROSS 
1. “It is not to be thought of that the Flood 


Country LiFe books to the value of 3 guineas will be awarded for the “Of LS ae ; 

first correct solution opened. Solutions (in a closed envelope) must reach Should perish, —W ordsworth (7, 7) 
“Crossword No. 1194, Country Lire, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent 8. Vessel carrying an ensign? (6) 

Garden, London, W.C.2,” not later than the first post on the morning of 9. A friend goes back to part of the house to get 


Wednesday, December 31, 1952 


the bird (7) 











SOLUTION TO No. 1193. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of 
which appeared in the issue of December 19, will be announced next week. 
10, Vault; 
11, Agents; 12, Clarence; 13, Efface; 15, Snowball; 18, Unmasked; 
19, Blasts; 21, Bullfrog; 23, Shower; 26 Amain; 27, Tea-garden; 
28, Frontispiece. DOWN.—1, Hostage; 2, Norse; 3, Quantocks; 
4, Arts; 5, Tickling; 6, River; 7, Hot meal; 8, Turncaps; 
14, Familiar; 16, Welsh Harp; 17, Begotten; 18, Upbraid; 


ACROSS.—1, Hindquarters; 9, Sarcastic; 


20, Syringe; 22, Finer; 24, Wedge; 25, Wadi. 





12. With less on she would be harsh indeed (4) 

13. There is nothing dangerous about this fruit 
(3, 7) 

15. This part of the river is a long way from the 
source (5) 

16. He works on the farm, not in the City (8) 

17. Cheerful librettist (3) 

18. It fights or yields in turn (8) 

20. The cock that is supposed to be weather- 
wise (5) 

23. Instant ago (anagr.) (10) 

24. Drink for a novelist (4) 

26. Wolsey’s birthplace (7) 

27. Cobbett’s favourite locust tree (6) 

28. Brown tract of country, perhaps, in the cold 
quarter of England (14) 


DOWN 
2. Alter and it is altered (7) 
3. They may not draw much but they do a lot of 
pulling (4) 
4. Source of wire (6) 
5. “If thou didst ever hold me in thy heart, 
“Absent thee from —— awhile” 
—Shakespeare (8) 
6. It is the method of trial and error (10) 
7. What our sea-captains fought with (5, 3, 4) 
10. Arm thus for love not war (2, 3) 
11. To ration pets (anagr.) (12) 
14. Piscine aeronaut (6, 4) 
16. It was a kind of cloth, so to speak (3) 
17. A traveller’s plea for breakfast on the Great 
North Road (8) 
19, Its eaters may say it means a good deal to 
them (5) 
21. It is composed to no air (7) 
22. Man’s is not necessarily reckoned in acres (6) 
25. Welcome from above (4) 
Note.—This Competition does not apply to the United 
States. 








The winner of Crossword No. 1192 is 


Miss Abraham, 
Upton Noble, 
Bath, 
Somerset. 
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BRACHER & SYDENHAM 


(Members of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd.) 


A Fine GEORGE I Coffee Pot, London 1720 by Petley Ley. 


Height: 8} inches. Weight: 24 ozs. 10 dwts. 


QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, 
Established 1790, 


READING, BERKSHIRE 
Telephone: 3724. 
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G. JETLEY 


MEMBER OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION, LTD. 


(From South Audley Street) ’ 
24, Bruton Street, Berkeley Square, W’.1 


MAYFAIR 3884 & 3885 ESTARI.ISHED 1879 


Finest Old English Furniture and Works of -irt 


‘Telephone : 


Re 














Finely carved Mahogany Hepplewhite Armchair, upholstered in Yellow Silk. 








w. YOUNG 


BELMONT STREET, ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND 
and 515, LAWNMARKET, EDINBURGH 





An antique mahogany folding leaf dining table, 
60” long x 47” wide. When closed, 22” x 47”. 
Circa 1770. Price £68 





A fine {8th-century Chippendal hog 
floral needlework pole screen. Size of panel, 
is” & 23". Price £85 





ANTIQUES and FINE ART 
ESTABLISHED 1887. 
Member of British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. (32 years) 
Cables: “‘ DECORE ABERDEEN.” 


Tel: Aberdeen 20739. 
























Picture loaned by courtesy of Thomas Agnew & Sons Ltd. 


ALLOM 


PICTURE LIGHTING 
IS UNPARALLELED 


For 40 years the individual lighting 


of outstanding single pictures and 





BY APPOINTMENT 
MAKERS OF ELECTRIC LIGHTINC 


FITTINGS 
TO THE LATE KING GEORGE \ 


of entire galleries has been our 
special work. 


We are always pleased to advise. 


ALLOM BROTHERS Ltd 


LIGHTING SPECIALISTS 





NOTE 
ADJUSTING SCREWS 
aT EACH END 











LOMBARD RD., MORDEN RD.. S.W.19. TELEPHONE: LIBERTY 7636-* 
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A CAUSERIE ON BRIDGE 





GOOD HAND—BAD HAND 


resolutions at this time of year, I heartily 

commend the retrograde step of turning a 
deaf ear to modern propaganda and concentrat- 
ing on the elementary process of valuing their 
hand. 

It is easy to see why Charles H. Goren has 
such a following all over the world. His point 
count method combines simple arithmetic with 
simple rules for assessing the general worth of 
the hand, explained in simple language that a 
novice can understand. Take, for instance, the 

bie for valuing the responder’s hand after his 
pa: ner has opened with a one-bid in a suit : 

(a) 6-10 points. Mediocre hand (worth only 

one bid). 

(b) 10-13. Fairly good hand (worth two 

bids). 

(c) 13-16. Very good hand. 

should insist upon game. 
16-19. Powerful hand, worth more than 
a mere game force. 

(e) 19 and up. Slam zone. Jump shift is 

indicated. 

These values seem slightly high by our 
st idards, but it must be remembered that 
C en adds distributional points to high-card 
pi its—3 for a void, 2 for each singleton, 1 for 
e 1 doubleton. 

When he says that the (a) hands are worth 
© yv one bid, Goren refers, of course, to the 
¢ -s where the opener’s rebid shows limited 
s ngth; after a similar rebid, one further 


|* those Bridge players who make good 


Responder 


(2) 


e rt is indicated on the stronger (b) hands. As 
{ the (d@) hands, “‘a mere game force’’ means 
t) jump to Three in opener’s suit, which in 
A ierican systems is forcing but nevertheless a 
li it bid; these hands call for stronger measures, 
such as a forcing take-out (‘‘jump shift’’) in a 
nw suit, or a delayed game raise. 


Contract bidding is really a question of 
deciding whether your hand in any particular 
situation, is powerful, very good, fairly good, 
mediocre or quite hopeless. And it is a good 
plan to let your partner into the secret as early 
as possible. The modern fashion among experts 
is to tie themselves into knots during six rounds 
of bidding on a slam hand, only to finish wide of 
the mark, whereas a sensible average pair get 
there in fewer than six bids after a sequence 
starting, say, with One Club—One Heart—Two 
Spades. 

This last call—the forcing rebid in a new 
suit—is one of the oldest, most effective and 
most neglected devices in Bridge. Its object is 
not merely to force the responder to keep the 
bidding open to game—there are other ways of 
making him squirm through round after round, 
afraid to drop the bidding on a hand that was 
barely worth a response in the first place. The 
following indictment is taken from a recent 
impassioned outburst in the American Bridge 
World : 

‘‘Let the poor guy suffer. Maybe he’ll look 
through the backs of South’s cards and see the 
cold game. . . . In this bidding concept (the 
minimum bid theory) jumps are anathema, 
or darn close to it. Approach, approach, 
approach is the watchword—the consequence 
being that almost every rebid is some kind of 
force, inferential, or 97 per cent., or something 

. We know of no more irritating experience 
at the Bridge table than to be put under con- 
stant strain by partner’s 96 per cent. or 88 per 
cent. or 73 per cent. forces . . . How often are 
we supposed to bid the same sub-minimum ?”’ 

The writer was Albert H. Morehead, 
probably the number one analyst in the U.S.A., 
and his vitriol was aimed (let it be noted) at 
the so-called Eastern group of experts headed 
by our old friends and world championship 
holders, Crawford, Rapee, Stayman et al. 

The bid of Two Spades that I mentioned is 
. 100 per cent. force which has the additional 
nerit of reassuring our partner and enlisting his 
o-operation. He knows at once that we are in 

e “powerful” category, so he is put to no 
‘train, however bad his hand. It is our 
responsibility, not his. 

Last week I tried to show that painless 


- 


slam bidding has its roots in the early round 

of the auction. Let us apply the ‘‘ good hand— 

bad pop principle to the following example : 
9VAG6bZ2ZOA8M@AKI874 

W vi was the dealer, vulnerable, and held 
these cards. The bidding proceeded: Two 
Clubs (artificial—Two Diamonds (negative) ; 
Three Clubs—Four Clubs; Four Hearts (cue 
bid)—Four Spades (cue bid); Six Clubs. The 
reader can pause at this point and form his 
opinion as to the likely result. 

The bidding was that of a British pair in 
the match against Italy in this year’s European 
championships. The reader, I feel sure, will be 
surprised to learn that the slam went only one 
down, thanks to West getting a most favourable 
lead. It is worth examining each of his bids 
In turn : 

Two Clubs. In the system played, this is 
fully forcing to game (in Acol there is some 
leeway—over a negative response West can 
rebid Two No-Trumps and East is allowed to 
pass on a very bad hand). Is the West hand 
good enough for Two Clubs? No—it might be 
just permissible if the long suit were a major. 

Three Clubs. With a sub-minimum Two 
Clubs, is West entitled to suggest an eleven-trick 
contract? No—the Two Diamond response 
denies 8 points in the East hand, so West should 
be content, at least for the time being, with a 
rebid of Two No-Trumps suggesting a nine-trick 
contract. 

: Four Hearts. West’s first two calls described 
a distributional powerhouse, so an intelligent 
East will scrape up a raise in Clubs on little more 
than one supporting trick—West having said, in 
effect, that he could practically make Five Clubs 


off his own bat. But—instead of signing off in 


Five Clubs and cursing himself for getting 


beyond the Three No-Trump level, West 
actually invites a slam ! ; 
Six Clubs. East’s answering cue bid of 


Four Spades merely announces a second-round 
control. Where twelve tricks were supposed to 
come from is something I can’t answer. In fact 
East had both the King of Spades and King of 
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Hearts, as well as J 6 3 in Clubs, so the only 
mercy is that he didn’t bid a justifiable Seven 
Clubs—by this time he must have read West 
with a hand like this : 


@AVAG2Z2OAK@AK 109874 

Seven Clubs, I fear, would probably be 
doubled for a penalty of 500, or even 800 on a 
different lead. 

Reverting to Goren’s simple principles, 
the West hand, once it has been opened with 
Two Clubs, falls into the “very bad”’ class. But 
what do we find ? Instead of applying the brakes 
at the sight of sheet ice ahead, West stamps on 
the acids and, to mix the metaphor, pulls 
out all stops in a crescendo of optimism. 

This was our slam record in the Italian 
match : of four easily biddable and absolutely 
cast-iron small slams, Britain called one that 
was missed by the Italians; another was bid by 
both sides, but Italy gained 4 match points 
with a good sacrifice bid; the other two were 
missed at both tables. Britain bid three further 
slams, all of them quite hopeless; the first is 
described above, the others in each case went 
two down. 

It is interesting to note the views of the 
Contract Bridge Journal : “We are not going to 
make any excuses for the loss of the semi-final 
to the Italians,” says the Editor, ‘but there 
is not the slightest doubt that indirectly the 
peculiarities of the Italian Marmic system had 
quite a deal to do with the defeat.” 

Even if we read this upside down, it still 
sounds like an excuse, and a peculiar one at 
that, for in this match Marmic showed a profit 
for Britain of 40-odd match points, as against 
the loss of one solitary point when one of our 
players was misled by an Italian bid. 

We might probe further into this sad 
Italian affair. Our losing margin was 13 match 
The slam hands, as | have said, were 
by no means difficult even for players well below 
international standard. The British team in this 
match could have saved 35 match points in the 


slam department alone. 





CROSSWORD No. 1194 


Country Lire books to the value of 3 guineas will be awarded for the 

first correct solution opened. Solutions (in a closed envelope) must reach ‘ 
Cc IN Tavistock Street, Covent 8. 

’ not later than the first post on the morning of 9. 


‘Crossword No Lire, 2-10, 


194, 
Garden, London, WwW C2 
Wednesday, December 31, 1952 


ACROSS 
: wt i is not to be thought of that the Flood 


“Should perish, Wordsworth (7, 7) 


Vessel carrying an ensign? (6) 
A friend goes back to part of the house to get 


the bird (7) 





18 








(MR., MRS., ETC.) 


SR aie RA ECS Ren RSP PREG thee onder a tee ee a cee 


SOLUTION TO No. 1193. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of 
which appeared in the issue of December 19, will be announced next week. 
Vault; 
11, Agents; 12, Clarence; 13, Efface; 15, Snowball; 18, Unmasked; 
19, Blasts; 21, Bullfrog; 23, Shower; 26 Amain; 27, Tea-garden; 
28, Frontispiece. DOWN.—1, Hostage; 2, Norse; 3, Quantocks; 
7, Hot meal; 8, Turncaps; 
18, Upbraid; 


9, Sarcastic; 10, 


ACROSS.—1, Hindquarters; 


4, Arts; 5, Tickling; 6, River; 
14, Familiar; 16, Welsh Harp; 17, Begotten; 
20, Syringe; 22, Finer; 24, Wedge; 25, Wadi. 





. With less on she would be harsh indeed (4) 

There is nothing dangerous about this fruit 
(3, 7) 

wi part of the river is a long way from the 
source (5) 

3. He works on the farm, not in the City (8) 

. Cheerful librettist ( 3) 

. It fights or yields in turn (8) 

20. The cock that is supposed to be weather- 

wise (5) 

23. Instant ago (anagr.) (10) 

24. Drink for : a novelist (4) 

26. Wolsey’s birthplace (7) 

27. Cobbett’s favourite locust tree (6) 

28. Brown tract of country, perhaps, in the cold 

quarter of England (14) 


DOWN 
2. Alter and it is altered (7) 
3. They may not draw much but they do a lot of 
pulling (4) 
4, Source of wire (6) 
5. “If thou didst ever hold me in thy heart, 
“Absent thee from —— awhile” 
—Shakespeare (8) 
6. It is the method of trial and error (10) 
7. What our sea-captains fought with (5, 3, 4) 
. Arm thus for love not war (2, 3) 
11. To ration pets (anagr.) (12) 
14, Piscine aeronaut (6, 4 
. It was a kind of cloth, so to speak (3) 
17. A traveller’s plea for breakfast on the Great 
North Road (8) 
19. Its eaters may say it means a good deal to 
them (5) 
21. It is composed to no air (7) 
22. Man’s is not necessarily reckoned in acres (6) 
25. Welcome from above (4) 


Note.—This Competition does not apply to the United 
States. 








The winner of Crossword No. 1192 is 


Miss Abraham, 
Upton Noble, 
Bath, 
Somerset. 
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THE NEW 


£(CLEs 
CUO NAO 


A 12 ft. LIGHTWEIGHT TOURING CARAVAN 


for the small car owner 















Light in weight, low in cost, yet maintaining the standard and 

constructional quality with which the name Eccles dominates 

the Caravan world, the new ‘“‘Coronation’”’ is assured of instant 

and overwhelming success. Write for illustrated literature 

describing the “‘Coronation,’’ the ‘‘New Imperial’’ and the ‘Alert 
Mark IV’’ Caravans 







ECCLES (BIRMINGHAM) LTD., 151, HAZELWELL LANE, BIRMINGHAM, 30 
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For the roads 
of Britain and 137 
other Countries 








30 individually 
different models to 
meet the require- 
ments of the 
Bares Doctors and pro- 
fessional men, of our own country, the lady-shopper : 
or schoolboy or girl . . . and 30 additional models to ~~ A») ; 
meet the curiously different climatic and road condi- c , 
tions (which Hercules have studied) of 133 countries tp. 
overseas ! ryt 


1 rg é y . 
SIF ori > 
‘ ons 
> ” 









| 
"he Finest Bicycle fin 
Built lodag “(Gre 


THE HERCULES CYCLE & MOTOR CO. LTD., ASTON, BIRMINGHAM, 6 
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No fuss—no noise—ex- 
cellent weather protection 
—easy to manage—these 
are the features which 
make the L.E. so popular 
today. Have a good look 
and listen (if you can hear 
it) to the next one that 
passes—you’ll agree. 



















































Write for list CL giving full 
details. 








Top. Starting is light 
and easy with hand 
lever. 








Lower, Capacious 
pannier bags are 
Standard equipment. 





THE SILENT 





MODEL L. E. 


BIRMINGHAM, 28 











VELOCE LTD., 








YORK ROAD, 














... as ts the 
reputation for service 
and security of the 
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LONDON & LANCASHIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY LTD, 
Chief Administration : 7 Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 
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1952: A YEAR OF 
HESITATION 


watching trends in the property 

market than is the senior partner 
in a large firm of estate agents, and 
Mr. Norman J. Hodgkinson (Messrs. 
Bidwell and Sons) is well qualified to 
pass judgment on the events of the 
past twelve months. 

n his customary annual review, 
Mr. Hodgkinson describes 1952 as 
having been a year of hesitation. 
“Owners,” he says, “have hesitated 
to sc | because they have been worried 
abo: t how to invest the proceeds of 
the .ale, and potential buyers have 
hesi ited to buy because it would 
mea selling stocks and shares at low 
pric s in order to finance their pur- 
cha: :,’”’ and although this stae of 
affa s has not been so pronounced as 
to _ ing about stagnation, it has, he 
sav. meant a duller, slower and more 
diss minating market than in the 
pre ous three years. 


TOO MANY OFFICIALS 
1 iE prevailing conditions, in Mr. 

lodgkinson’s view, are due prin- 
cip .y to the raising of interest rates 
an‘ .o uncertainty about the outcome 
of ie Government’s efforts to curb 
inf’ tion, the deflationary results 
acl. eved by the higher Bank Rate 
ha: ng been to a great extent offset 
by ‘he failure to curb Government 
spe ding and by the failure to cut 
do. 1 appreciably the number of 
Go ernment officials. We were, in fact, 
sti! under the “iron rule of bureauc- 
rac.’’ and were governed to a great 
ext nt by rules and regulations made 
by “ivil Servants, which rules had as 
much force as Acts of Parliament. He 
added, however, that there were signs 
that these problems were being tackled 
and he mentioned in particular the 
abolition of the development charge, 
the cutting down of the number of 
compulsory returns by farmers and 
the increase in the permitted cost of 
building work as being steps in the 
right direction. 


LARGE FARMS LESS POPULAR 


ISCUSSING the demand for 

various types of real estate, Mr. 
Hodgkinson says that whereas the 
market for investment properties was 
fundamentally affected by the pre- 
vailing basic interest rates, this was 
not true to anything like the same 
extent of agricultural property, the 
market for which was governed by the 
tax angle as it affected each indi- 
vidual investor. The uncertain out- 
look, coupled with the tax angle, he 
said, meant that the market for agri- 
cultural land for investment had 
remained reasonably strong, but large 
farms with vacant possession had not 
been so popular owing to the increased 
difficulty of raising money with which 
to buy and stock them. There was 
no doubt that the agricultural indus- 
try was very short of capital, and this 
had led to more and more owner- 
occupiers selling their farms, with a 
view to staying on as tenants under a 
good landlord. Or as one owner- 
occupier had put it: “If I cannot 
make more use of my capital in my 
farming enterprise than locked up in 
the freehold, I ought not to be farm- 
ing.” 


DECLINE IN SHOP PROPERTY 


URNING to urban properties for 

investment, Mr. Hodgkinson states 
that the market had undoubtedly been 
influenced by the increase in basic 
interest rates and the higher yields 
obtainable on the Stock Exchange. 
First-class shop property let to estab- 
lished multiple traders had still been 
‘in demand, although at prices which 
showed a higher rate of return than 
‘ormerly. Second- and third-class shop 
oroperty in his opinion had never been 


ee people are better placed for 


a good investment, and there the fall 
in prices had been more pronounced. 
There had also been a greatly reduced 
demand for town properties let on long 
leases, unless there was a clause in the 
lease providing for a periodical review 
of the rent. 


25 PER CENT. DROP IN HOUSE 
PRICES 
ba ERHAPS the biggest fall in 
values,’’ says Mr. Hodgkinson, 
“has been in house property with 
vacant possession and, more particu- 
larly, in the medium-sized houses.” 
He puts the fall at from 15 to 25 per 
cent., as compared with last year, and 
suggests that it has been due not so 
much to the building of new houses as 
to tightness of money and the dearth 
of domestic servants, a belief that was 
supported by the fact that there had 
been no slackening in the demand for 
flats. 

Mr. Hodgkinson is reluctant to 
commit himself to a forecast of what 
is likely to happen in the property 
market next year. Much depends, he 
says, on the effects of the recent U.S. 
election on the policy of that country, 
on the prospects of an early end to the 
war in Korea, and on our own Budget 
proposals. Meanwhile, the immediate 
future suggested little change, and in 
the past, when the outlook had been 
uncertain, real property had always 
been considered one of the safest forms 
of investment. 


BIG PRICES FOR SMALL 
FARMS 

LTHOUGH Mr. Hodgkinson 
stresses in his review that there 
is a lessened demand for agricultural 
land with vacant possession, he: quali- 
fied his statement by saying that this 
trend applied only to large acreages. 
Proof that the small, compact farm 
with a good house and buildings still 


fetches a substantial price is afforded 
by two recent sales ; those of Lydes, ; 


a T.T. farm of 184 acres at Todding- 
ton, Gloucestershire, which fetched 
£22,000 when it was offered by 
Messrs. Lofts and Warner and Messrs. 
Chamberlaine-Brothers and Harrison, 
and of Iron Cross, a T.T. attested 
holding of 80 acres at Byfield, North- 
amptonshire, which went for £8,000 
at an auction conducted by Messrs. 
E. J. Brooks and Son. 


THE LECONFIELD ESTATES 
HREE weeks ago I referred to the 
sale by the late Lord Leconfield’s 

trustees of the Wamphray and Din- 
woodie estates, Dumfriesshire. This 
sale, and that of the Scarisbrick and 
Halsall estates which was held earlier 
in the year in the same interests, 
yielded a total of approximately 
£570,000 towards the payment of 
death duties on a settled estate valued 
at more than £2,000,000. It seems, 
however, that this sum was not suffi- 
cient to meet the demands of the 
Exchequer, for it is understood that 
the sale of the Wressle estate, York- 
shire, which took place the other day 
by order of the trustees and which 
yielded a further £100,000, was also 
conditioned by death duties. More- 
over, that is not the end of the story, 
for Messrs. George Trollope and Sons, 
who negotiated the sale of Wressle, 
have instructions to dispose of the 
Gledstone estate of 1,811 acres, near 
Skipton in the West Riding. 

Wressle, the subject of the most 
recent sale, was one of the original 
estates belonging to the Leconfield 
family. It covers roughly 3,500 acres 
between York and Hull, and includes 
18 sedge and warp farms, varying 
from 300 to 130 acres, and 12 small- 
holdings. It has a gross income of 
£4,250 a year, and has been bought 
as an investment by Florence, Lady 
Hesketh. PROCURATOR. 
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STABILITY sears 


vsocow (. BARNARDS 


TRAILERS for FARM GARDEN OR EST.\TE 















FENCING 


Complete literature, well 





illustrated, will bring 






you full details and prices 






of all the good things 






which Barnards make for 
















use on the farm, garden 











or estate. Barnards will 


be PLEASED to SEND you Uli 


This house in the heart of England has full DETAILS OF their SSS 































been insured against fire continuously with TRAILERS, BARROWS, 
the Royal Exchange Assurance since 1737. PARK AND GARDEN 
SEATS. Obtainable through your 
Head Office at the Royal Exchange, London, E.C.3 ironmonger or Local Retailer 
and 


Branches and Agencies throughout the Country and Overseas BARNARODS OF NORWICH 


also at 110 CANNON STREET LONDON EC4 and 28 FLORENCE STREET BIRMINGHAM ‘ 





























HAND-WROUGHT 
METALWORK 
Since 1890 we have been en- 
gaged upon the craft of hand- 
wrought metalwork. We shall 
be pleased to quote for your 
requirements, and if desired 
to submit designs, from the 
smallest lantern to the largest 








cae FOR NEARLY 100 YRS 





carriage gates. (N 
Be a good chap— ANTIQUE IRONWORK WINNERS OVER 250 AWARC 
lend me your rake again CAREFULLY RESTORED World-famous for NEW VARIETIES 
it’s a our New Culinary Peas are grow: 
ceo owe. by gardeners everywhere. Thomas 


Cambridge, recent- 


Laxton, in Darwin’s time, was 2.) 
ly restored by us. 


originator of the Culinary Pea «f 
today. He was responsible for pr: 
ducing a race of peas with larg , 
well-filled pods from which mode: 
varieties have sprung. 
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WIZARD! 


And so it is—popularity with the neigh- 
bours proves it! The gentle action of 
the rubber teeth, whilst dispersing 





GEORGE LISTER AND SONS, LIMITED, 
ABBEY ROAD, CAMBRIDGE. Telephone 3828 
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and litter, effectively stimulates growth : iE eemtemne 4 S eek te ; 

—even on rain-soaked turf. The delicate . EE : = ot 
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blades of grass are not injured, which 
is why the Wizard is used on leading 
sports grounds and superlative bowling 
greens up and down the country. 33 Egg prices are now 


. " . at their peak and 
teeth, 20 ins. wide with handle—from production willsurely 


varieties. 











SPECIAL COLLECTIONS 
of Vegetable Seeds 
for the Garden and Allotment 
containing sufficient for a year’s supply 
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all good garden stores. rise if you install a 
so _ ’ McMASTER-HARVEY ng ‘ 
i AUTOMATIC BATTERY. ~~ ee wd two people . . ‘one “st 
Theat hae tus aeneinnenely , arger Collections ..... 8/-, 11/3, 21f- 
ila proved over many ycars. on, * (containing a wider selection) 
Simplicity, Accessibility, Re- \ All Post Paid 
wtih liability, are established features All Seeds Specially Selected Strain: 
: ‘ ra of this Pioneer Plant. By mini- he 
ay RUBBER - TOOTH LAWN mizing labour, and effecting other : : 
D>» a economies, it is indeed the most - 
oN ty popular and practical Battery. Details 
oS by return of post. 
Pm, Also enquire about the McMaster non- WJC 07 
/ automatic batteries which are built for f ‘EP 
in long life and economy. 4 
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NEW PLOUGHLAND 


£5 an acre was introduced last 

February 1,048,000 acres of 
grass, temporary and permanent, have 
qualified in the United Kingdom. This 
js more than double the acreage which 
the Minister forecast when the subsidy 
was introduced. The increase in crops 
this year as compared with 1951 is 
234.000 acres, leaving a balance of 
814 900 acres which no one seems to 
kno'v very much about. Some of this 
era sland would have been ploughed 
in be ordinary course of farming, 
esp cially as it appears that a greatly 
inc ased area of seeds to make tempo- 
ra. leys was planted in the spring of 
1° . If this is so it is a reasonable 

mption that the crop acreage in 


SEX the ploughing subsidy of 


1s would have shown a further fall‘ 


if is ploughing subsidy had not been 
in duced. On the face of it it seems 
ex avagant for the taxpayer to find 
( £5 million in subsidy to achieve 
acrease of only 234,000 acres in 
s. But attractive as this discrep- 
may be to politicians, the hard 
remains that the £5 million paid 
ubsidy is reckoned as part of 
iers’ incomes and the prices fixed 
heir crops are reduced by this sum. 
luction grants are not subsidies 
he same sense as the milk-in- 
ols subsidy. They are part of the 
. price structure. Whether they 

1 sound part is another matter. 


rley Costs 
is always interesting to see a yard- 
‘tick of other people’s farming 
s. The University of Bristol has 
lished a report by Mr. K. G. Tyers 
the cost and returns of growing 
ley in the south-west of England in 
» 51: 640 acres were costed on 38 
{.rms in Devon, Cornwall and Dorset 
i rather more than half the acreage 
s cut by combine harvester. The 
erage cost of growing barley was 
£19 3s. 1ld. an acre, with an average 
vield of 22.5 cwt. and 12.3 cwt. of 
straw. The financial return averaged 
£41 14s. 11d. an acre, of which 
£38 9s. 8d. was for grain and £3 5s. 3d. 
for straw. The best yielding variety 
was Freja, which gave 27.4 cwt. of 
grain. Abbe Kenia followed with 24.4 
cwt.; Goldberg with 21.1 cwt. and 
Plumage Archer with 19.8 cwt. More 
than half of the barley followed another 
cereal crop. All will agree that 1951 
was a good barley year. Yields were 
quite satisfactory and prices were 
exceptional. A good deal of barley 
which would not normally be taken by 
the maltsters made a high price. Ex- 
perience in 1952 has been very different, 
as the big barley growers, particularly 
in Norfolk and Suffolk, know to their 
cost. Crops were light in East Anglia 
after the dry summer and much of the 
grain was thin and steely. The malt- 
sters found their requirements farther 
north in Yorkshire. 


Livestock in Towns 


poe local authorities object to the 
keeping of livestock on allotments, 
because they fear that ugly and in- 
sanitary buildings would be put up. 
The tenants of council houses may 
also be debarred from keeping pigs, 
poultry and rabbits because their 
neighbours may raise objections and 
the tone of the housing estate may 
suffer. The keeping of livestock must 
not be allowed to injure public health 
or cause offence to neighbours, but it 
is possible to maintain proper stand- 
ards while encouraging the keeping of 
small domestic livestock in gardens 
and allotments. A booklet prepared 
by the National Council of Domestic 
Food Production, issued by the Minis- 
try of Agriculture (Stationery Office, 
\s. 3d.), describes examples of suitable 
housing. This advice should be useful 
to local authorities in deciding how far 
they can allow tenants of their housing 
estates to keep livestock. It seems 
hard on a man that he should be 


forbidden to keep a few hens because 
he lives in a council house. 


Wool Marketing 


go sheep farmers consider that if 
they were allowed to change to 
another wool merchant they would get 
better treatment when they sell their 
wool. But the British Wool Marketing 
Board is reluctant to allow registered 
producers to change if this would leave 
some merchants short and overload 
others. However, such requests are 
surely reasonable enough, and the 
Marketing Board has now agreed that 
registered producers who wish to 
change from their present merchants 
should be given the opportunity to do 
so, but they must say why they want 
to make the change. Moreover, the 
farmer may not find that his wool is 
allocated to the particular merchant 
he prefers. Applications should be 
made to the Board’s office at 14, 
Stanhope Gate, London, W.1., not later 
than January 31. 


Bank Statements 


Y bank manager informs me that 

new machines are being installed 
in the bank to secure ‘‘a higher degree 
of operational efficiency and economy ”’ 
and that this will involve a change in 
the book-keeping system. In future 
customers will get only abbreviated 
details of payments and receipts. Paid 
cheques will be represented by their 
last three numbers and the name of the 
recipient will not be shown. I regretted 
the abolition of the old pass books, 
which were a bible to me in making up 
the farm accounts at the end of the 
year. The loose sheets have not been 
so convenient and now the new form 
of book-keeping will be still less useful 
in identifying payments. I know I 
should complete the cheque counter- 
foils identifying each cheque by its 
number. But it does occasionally 
happen that a cheque goes out without 
a proper record in the stub. I shall 
now have to get all the paid cheques 
returned from the bank and my farm 
book-keeping exercise will become still 
more tedious. The bank may get 
greater ‘‘operational efficiency.”’ I cer- 
tainly shall not. 


Good Grass 


EW farmers understand how good 

grass can be made. We are content 
to accept low production from our 
pastures through most of the year when 
we could, if we would manage them on 
a much higher plane, get at least 
another 25 per cent. of valuable herb- 
age. Grassland is the weakest side of 
our farming, considering the natural 
advantages we have, and I should like 
to see a new Ministry bulletin entitled 
Grassland Management (Stationery 
Office, 3s.) put beside every farmer’s 
chair for study in the winter evenings. 
This is a collection of technical advice 
from grassland husbandry officers 
throughout the country. There is 
something appropriate in it for every- 
one, wherever he farms. 


Anthrax 
ASES of anthrax keep increasing. 
There were 209 outbreaks in 
November, 185 in October and 170 in 
September. A vaccine is effective, and 
the Ministry is making arrangements 
for it to be available generally to 
veterinary surgeons for use at their 
discretion. Anthrax is a disease caused 
by bacteria which can infect human 
beings as well as cattle, horses, sheep 
and pigs. The animal may die quickly 
after suffering shivering fits, and it is 
from the blood that the danger of 
infection is greatest. Elaborate pre- 
cautions are taken to ensure the safe 
disposal of infected carcases, which 
involves digging a pit and burving the 
carcase in lime. It is most important 
not to let the blood escape. This wave 
of trouble is attributed to bone meal 
coming from India. CINCINNATUS. 
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The above illustrations show the 
improvement of a 40-acre lake, which 
contract involved the removal of over 
2,000 trees, dredging and disposal of 
250,000 tons of mud, repairs to flood- 
gates, sluices and bridges, and the 
construction of new storm water 
by-pass gates and channels. 


The importance of efficient dredging has been 
emphasised during occasional long dry spells, 
which clearly showed the neglected state of many 
lakes, rivers, pools, etc. J. B. Carr Ltd. are well 
equipped to carry out all types of dredging with 
the utmost efficiency und economy and will be 
pleased to advise you on your own dredging 
requirements, however large or small. 


J. B. CARR limited 


Public Works Contractors 


TETTENHALL, STAFFS 


Telephone : Wolverhampton 5207! (3 lines) 
M-W40 


Telegrams: “ Carr, Tettenhall” 
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GOES ANY WHERE. Eightforward 
speeds and four-wheel drive enable it to 
keep going under the worst conditions, 


the worlds most versatile vehicle 


There is no end to the jobs which can be done— 
quicker and easier—with the Land-Rover. Built for 
toughness and versatility, it constitutes a four-wheel 
drive tractor, a mobile power plant, a towing and 
delivery wagon and a fast economical vehicle on the 
road. It is the ideal maid-of-all work for estates and 
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farms and can operate in places where no other its pracy hr ghey eng psc 
wheeled vehicle could approach. Get to know all in excess of its own weight. 


about the Land-Rover NOW—¢get in a 
touch with Henlys. 598 = 
Price for Standard Specification Model (ex-works) 


Brockhouse Trailer or Land-Rover, with Welding 
Equipment and/or Bullows Compressor Unit, 


are also not subject to Purchase Tax. - : 
¢ DOES EVERYTHING. As omo- 







bile power plant it takes the power 
right to the job, fulfils 101 functions, 


Rover Distributors ; Henly House, 385, Euston Rd., London, 
N.W.1. EUSton 4444. Devonshire House, Piccadilly, London 
W.1. GRO. 2287—and branches. 
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Head Office: Bartholomew Lane 


THE FINEST SERVICE FOR 








ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


ESTABLISHED 1824 


London, E.C.2 


The Alliance undertakes the duties of Executor and Trustee 


ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE 
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windows 
are the 
weak spots! 


Nine times out of ten the burglar 
gets in through the most vulner- 
able spot in the house—a 
window. Just a few seconds 
with a tool made for the job and 
he’s in! A few minutes more 
and he’s away again with every- 


thing of value he could lay his hands on . . 


and locks. 


secure against the most enterprising burglar. 


Hobbs Hart and ask for full details of all security equipment, without 


obligation, of course. 


HOBBS 
HART 


& CO. LIMITED 
Established 1851 


A I 


LOCKS, WINDOW SAFETY DEVICES, WALL SAFES, SAFES & STRONG ROOMS 


Head Office & Works: Staffa Rd., Leyton, London, E.10. Leytonstone 1034-5 
Showroom: 76 Cheapside, Londen, E.C.2. 


Ok: 


SECURITY EQUIPMENT 


HOUSE 










PROTECTION 
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ae” FOR YOUR << oe es 
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“SPORTS CONTRACT ~ <r 


PLAY SAFE 








Inside, a Hobbs Hart Wall Safe, built into some secret 
corner will give you protection and peace of mind for such things as 
jewellery and personal papers. Larger safes of steel plate, burglar- 
proof and fireproof and even strong rooms of reinforced steel and 


concrete are other Hobbs Hart specialities to make the country house 


a dead loss to the owners. 
Invest in security. Make your home burglar-proof — inside and out, 


with windows and doors securely protected by Hobbs Hart safety devices 


Drop a line today to 


Telephone :; City 1709 








Consult a 


the British Association of 


You will then be assured of — 







Member of 
Field & Sports Contractors 


1 a keen and competitive estimate; 2 experience and 


equipment necessary for efficiently carrying out the 
work; 3 expert workmanship and proven methods; 
4 highest grade materials; 5 and confidence from the 
knowledge that membership of the Association is granted 
to firms known to be capable of giving the above four 


requisites. 
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MAXWELL M. HART (GLASGOW) LTD., Glasgow 
Also Edinburgh and Manchester 

MAXWELL M. HART (LONDON) LTD. Wokingham 

4. a race t TO. 


TRUC CTION ‘Co. LTD., Edgware 
BRITISH ESTATES: SERVICES LTD., Reading 
CLARK & — a Mga Be... tomicn. S.WA 
GRASSPHAL pton Hill, Middlesex 
FERNDEN CONTRACTORS LTD., Godalming 
MORGAN CONTRACTING & ENG. CO. LTD., 


Newcastle-on-Tyne 





a" HoRI & CO., LTD., Purley Way, Croydon 
HORNE & CO., LTD., East Kirkby, Notts. 
WILLIAM WOOD & SON’ LTD., Taplow, Bucks 
STANLEY oe OVERTON (PLAYING FIEL>S) 
J. BU URiEY & SONS iTD, Putney, S.W.15 
Ww. GRIN DL AY LTD. Rawtenstall Rossendale 


mmercial St., Halif 
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Issued by the British Association of Field & Sports Contractors 


17 Oxendon Street, Haymarket, London, S.W.1 


Telephone: WHtehall 768 /0 








THE WORLD'S GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 


5 * FOR BOOKS? 


FOR ALL YOUR 
CHRISTMAS GIFT BOOKS 
All new Books available on day 
of publication. Stock of over 
3 million volumes. 
Subscriptions taken for British, 
American and Continental mag- 
azines ; and we have a first-class 
Postal Library. 
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Foyles Gramophone Records 

dept. for H.M.V., Columbia, 

Decca and all other labels. 

Large stock of Long-Playing 

Records. 
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tion to sell. 





HAYES the ep Hatton Garden Jewellers 


ffer you the following 
RECORD PRICES 
£10- £5,000 for Diamond Rings, Brooches, Bracelets 


£20- £500 Diamond Watches, 

‘ £10-£100 Solid Silver Tea-sets, 
* Cups, Gold Cigarette-cases and Pocket Watches. 

Wy % Valuation by Fellow Gemmological Association 

= > If you cannot call personally, send your parcel by 

Registered Post, it will be quite safe and you will 

receive an immediate Cash Offer without obliga- 
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~ PORTRAIT OF A 
FAILURE 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


R. MORCHARD BISHOP, 
who has edited a new edition 
of Recollections of The Table- 

talk of Samuel Rogers (Richards Press, 
12s 6d.) presents Rogers as “‘a social 
portent.’ Rogers lived for nearly a 
hur dred years, almost equally divided 
bet-veen the 18th and 19th centuries. 
He combined “the somewhat dis- 
pa te arts of banking and poetry.” 
Nc one to-day thinks of Rogers as a 
pe «. You are not likely to find a line 
by him in any anthology. “His 
po try,” says Mr. Bishop, “is dead 
be ond much hope of resurrection. 


T re was never a great deal of it, and 


for is that Rogers was sought out by 
so many people. The memoirs and 
letters of the time are full of Rogers. 
He was in the habit of entertaining 
people to breakfast at his- finicky 
bachelor house in St. James’s Place. 
If you were an aspirant or a mere 
nobody, you regarded an invitation to 
breakfast with Rogers as an honour, 
an entrée. If you were distinguished, 
you found an invitation hard to dodge. 
Why did people go? That seems to me 
the question that has to be answered 
about Rogers. Was his conversation 
so brilliant as to be irresistible? This 
book of his table-talk is the answer. 


LUV BBA PMWMA2A2Q222 22222 2WL 
R COLLECTIONS OF THE TABLE-TALK OF SAMUEL ROGERS. 
Edited by Morchard Bishop 
(Richards Press, 12s. 6d.) 

11 IRONMONGER LANE. By Donovan Dawe 


(Hutchinson, 10s. 6d.) 


GREEN THOUGHTS. 


By Sir Stephen Tallents 


(Faber, 15s.) 
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i is one of the lasting miracles of 
lh crary history that upon so scanty 
oundation he should have been able 
rear so lofty a reputation.’’ The 
st that Mr. Bishop can say of Rogers 
as a man of letters is that his [taly, 
il'ustrated by Turner and produced at 
a cost to the author of over £7,000, 
“was the work that first directed the 
juvenile Ruskin’s lively mind towards 
the scenery and architecture of Italy.”’ 
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INDUSTRIOUS APPLICATION 
Rogers is an outstanding warning 


that, unless he is born with certain 
qualities of the mind and the imagina- 
tion, a man cannot succeed in any art. 
What he may have to add to those 
qualities by the rigour of study and 
discipline is another matter. But the 
qualities themselves are a gift, to be 
bettered or worsened. Rogers was not 
without application. Goodness knows, 
he polished hard enough. He compiled 
a list setting out the duration of his 
labours—‘‘time for composition and 
revision’’ he heads it—upon each of 
his works. The works were not many 
and the years spent upon them were 
2,7, 6, 14, 1, 6, 15. But it was all an 
industrious application of lacquer to 
nothing. Sydney Smith said: “ When 
Rogers produces a couplet, he goes to 
bed, and the knocker is tied up, and 
the straw is laid down, and the caudle 
is made, and the answer to enquiries is 
that Mr. Rogers is as well as can be 
expected.” 

From this it is clear that there 
were some—and indeed there were 
many—who did not take Rogers seri- 
ously in his lifetime. How seriously 
did he take himself? At any rate, he 
had the wisdom to refuse the laureate- 
ship, which he was offered when he 
was 87; though he might have re- 
flected—for the most incredible things 
are possible—that the office had been 
held by even worse poets than himself. 

There were some who not only 
refused to admire the work, but 
disliked the man. Byron’s venomous 
outburst against Rogers need not be 
taken too seriously, for Byron never 
learned the gentle art of slapping : he 
must flay. The thing to be accounted 


Sir Joshua Reynolds used to love the 
conversation that surged round Dr. 
Johnson because so much of it con- 
cerned general principles. He could 
not stand what he called mere anec- 
dote. He would have been restless at 
Rogers’s breakfast-table. It is anec- 
dote all the way. ‘George Selwyn, as 
everybody knows, delighted in seeing 
executions.” ‘Porson was fond of 
smoking.’’ ‘‘Southey told me he had 
read Spenser through about thirty 
times.’”’ “I was walking with Lord 
Lonsdale .. .”’ “Fox said that Sir 
Joshua Reynolds never enjoyed Rich- 
mond.” 

Open the book where you like and 
you will find this sort of chit-chattery. 
I don’t think the unending stream of 
distinguished people who gathered to 
breakfast with Rogers came to hear 
this. I think they came simply 
because they knew they would meet 
other distinguished people. Breakfast 
with Rogers must have been a forum 
and a rendezvous. One has only to 
consider an instance in our own time, 
not of breakfast but of luncheon, 
where, with no disrespect to the 
hostess, one went simply because one 
knew she had the knack of attracting 
writers, painters, politicians and all 
sorts of other people whom one was 
interested or amused to meet. 

Something like that must have 
been the atmosphere of Samuel 
Rogers’s breakfast parties. If he had 
been willing, and able, to play the 
Boswell, what a book he might have 
given us! As it is, his poems are as 
dead as doornails and his Tab/e-talk is 
a book not to be read but to be flicked 
over for a titillating tale or two. He 
has succeeded admirably in making 
the worst of both his worlds. 


BELOW STREET LEVEL 


Samuel Mullen, like Samuel 
Rogers, was a spare-time poet, but 
whereas Rogers had a banker's re- 
sources behind him, Mullen had to try 
and live as an hotel-keeper. His hotel 
stood in Ironmonger Lane, which runs 
off Cheapside parallel with Old Jewry. 
Mullen’s long poem The Cottager’s 
Sabbath was published in 1841, and a 
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POT-DE-NAZ 


5 in EXAMPLE of one of Honoré Daumier’s famous caricatures 
of bourgeois society first appeared in the French comic 


journal Charivari. The title of the picture is a pun on the name 
of the subject, Baron Joseph de Podenas. 

Daumier, who was born at Marseilles in 1808, often modelled 
his subjects in clay before drawing them on lithographic stone. 
His satirical drawing of King Louis Philippe as “ Gargantua ”, 
which was published in La Caricature led to his imprisonment 
for six months. 

That Daumier’s work continued to appear even after his im- 
prisonment epitomises the traditional freedom of the Press in a 
free world. In contemporary times the caricaturist continues to 
satirise public figures with no hindrance except the censorship of 
good taste exercised by the Press itself. 

Today the newspapers and journals of the free world, with their 
immense facilities for obtaining news and information, bring the 
searchlight of knowledge and comment to bear on world-wide 
affairs which otherwise might be conducted (and in countries where 
news is censored are so conducted) behind a cur- 
tain of secrecy. Witha free press at his disposal 
no literate person need today be ill-informed. 

Many hundreds of newspapers published in many 
countries throughout the word are supplied with paper # 


by the Newsprint Division of the Bowater Organisation. 





THE BOWATER PAPER CORPORATION LIMITED 


CANADA 


= ==> GREAT BRITAIN UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


NORWAY SWEDEN 





AUSTRALIA SOUTH AFRICA 
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Unruffled . 


Silvifix Hair Cream adds remarkably to a man’s sense of 
cool self-possession. For Silvifix really controls your hair 
without gumming or greasiness . . . 


times as long as other dressings. Obviously it’s something 


rather better than usual. 4/6 jar, including tax. 
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Again Martin Upper Lea-hers 
prove that a hard-wearing shoe 
can be really smart. The 
brogue illustrated is fitted with 
Martin’s “Heather Grain” 

Uppers—which like all M. rtin 
Upper Leathers is prcofed 
against hardening and ci ack- 
ing. Look for the foot year 
that carries the ‘sea! of 
satisfaction,” you will 
never regret your choice. 


We do not make footwear, write 
to us for a source of supply. 
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This fine old whisky 
contains all the rich- 


ness of many years 
maturing. 











ARTHUR BELL € SONS LTD. 


SCOTCH WHISKY DISTILLERS, PERTH 
e@ AN /NDEPENDENT HOUSE e 


Established 1825 


























W. & Jj. MARTIN LTD. (TANNERS) GLASGOW 
Home heater Z 
of a dozen Al THE 
BESTOS ELECTRIC 
HEATER 


uses 







protects pipes, cisterns, etc. 
against frost. Keeps airing cup- 
board warm and dry. Safeguards 
car against freezing and ensures 
easy starting. Costs a penny for 
13 hours. 

Simple - Clean - Strong - Safe 


200/250v. 75 watts 


21 


INCL. TAX 


a aa Money refund guaranteed 


if you are not satisfied 


NORMAN PHETHEAN, LTD. (CL.2), CROYDON RD., CATERHAM, SURREY 
Caterham 2460 








without the fatigue 








of stair climbing 
by installing 






The Shepard Home Lift is easy to in- 
stall, requiring no shaft, pit or motor 
room and entailing normally only 
two days builders’ work. The lift 


an ELECTRIC 
can work from an ordinary power 


H SHEPARD . | F T 
point and running costs are no more 


than a fraction of a farthing per trip. Please write for explanatory leaflet to :— 


HAMMOND & CHAMPNESS Ltd. Head office: GNOME HOUSE, 














BLACKHORSE LANE, WALTHAMSTOW, LONDON, E.17. Telephone: LARKSWOOD 1071 






STANDAR: 
SIZE ROLL 
SYDS.x1 0D. 


THAT 
DAMP 
PATCH which 


defies treatment— 
che wall which won’t 


keep out the weather .... 


NEWTONITE LATH 


deals with all these problems 


For internal plastering or 
external rendering. 


Saves the cost of new 
dampcourses. 


Ask your builder or write direct 
for sample to :— 


NEWTONITE LTD. 
VERNEY ROAD, LONDON, S.E.I6 
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REVIEWS by HOWARD SPRIN G—continued 


cagey reviewer called it ‘‘a con- 
tinuous poem full of nature and sweet- 
ness.” Mullen, in a preface, said: 
“If perfection in the craft of author- 
ship has not been attained, it is still 
a source of gratification that no duty 
of life has been neglected in its pur- 
suit.” Running Mullen’s Hotel was 
duty enough. Mr. Mullen wrote in an 
advertisement, after the premises had 
been extended: ‘Having made up 
One Hundred Thousand Beds during 
the |\st ten years, he can appeal with 
confi.;ence to his numerous guests for 
the superiority of his Sleeping Depart- 
men.” However, even the power 
deri. d from having made up One 
Hu: red Thousand Beds didn’t save 
Mu! .’s Hotel, which became offices, 
whi, at last became ruins. 

FI ‘E HAND TO HISTORIAN 
‘he ruins befell during the recent 
but now there has been recon- 
str’ tion on the site, and the firm of 
red accountants who occupy the 
gave free hand to an historian 
narcheologist. The consequence 
ise in the entrance hall containing 
ry and other relics dug from the 
s secondly a Roman mosaic pave- 
1 preserved below the site, which 
i w called Selbourne House; and 
t ly a book: 11 Ivonmonger Lane, 
I onovan Dawe, with archezologi- 
« evidence by Adrian Oswald 

chinson, 10s. 6d.). 

I suppose if you scratched deep 
€ igh beneath any site within the 
( » of London you would come upon 

rising and revealing things. Thanks 
s| -uld go to the present occupiers of 
S$. oourne House for permitting the 
t! orough scratching and recording that 
we have here. There are necessarily 
gaps in the story. The Dark Ages that 
followed the Roman withdrawal, the 
destruction of documents in the great 
fire of London: such are some of the 
curtains that descend. But Mr. Dawe 
has been able to paint a fascinating 
picture of human life treading almost 
continuously in this one place where 
there have stood the house of a 
wealthy Jew, the “wardrobe’’ of the 

Black Prince, the business premises of 
a succession of hard-working trades- 
people, the hotel of the poetical maker 
of One Hundred Thousand Beds. It 
is very well done, and so is Mr. 
Oswald’s account of the same matter 
from his archeological angle. 

A HOUSE IN KENT 

Sir Stephen Tallents is one of the 
few writers of whom it may be said 
that they write too little. I recall a 
series of short pieces that he wrote 
during the first world war and that 
were collected into a volume called 
The Starry Pool. They caused me to 
hope for much more writing from the 
same pen, but Man and Boy, an auto- 
biographical ‘book, is the only con- 
tinuous story I have since come upon 
by Sir Stephen. For the rest, there 
have been bits and pieces in news- 
papers and magazines. It is good that 
at any rate some of these have now 
been collected into a volume: Green 
Thoughts, by Sir Stephen Tallents 
(Faber, 15s.). 

Sir Stephen lives in a house in 
Kent called St. John’s Jerusalem. He 
found it ‘“untenanted and little re- 
garded. Few of its neighbours know 
that it would never have been built if, 
on a July day 850 years ago, the sur- 
vivors of the First Crusade had not 
captured Jerusalem.’’ The wounded 
Crusaders were tended at a hospital in 
Jerusalem, “and with a strange fer- 
vour throughout the countries of 
Western Europe” gifts were poured 


‘ 


upon the hospital. ‘‘The land on 
which this house is built was one of 
the 2,000 properties so given in Eng- 
land alone to endow the foundation 
from which sprang that medieval 
fellowship of the nations, the Order of 
the Knights Hospitallers of St. John 
of Jerusalem.” 


WITH THE COUNTRY 
IN HIS BONES 


It is appropriate that this house, 
“once the chapel of a large com- 
munity, which entertained at least one 
King of England during his visitation 
of the realm,” should now house a 
writer with so strong a sense of con- 
tinuity and tradition. A countryman 
only by adoption, Sir Stephen has, 
nevertheless, the country in his bones. 
Perhaps it is because he has not in- 
herited the country, but has had to 
learn and love its ways step by step, 
that he is a more-aware guardian of 
its virtues. Everything that he sets 
down here arises from experience. If 
he writes of scything, it is because he 
regularly swings a scythe. If he writes 
of firewood, it is because he cuts it, 
wedges it, saws it and burns it. If he 
writes of keeping streams clean, it is 
because he wades in and does the job 
in a stream of his own. If he writes of 
moleskins, it is because he has trapped 
and skinned the moles to make his 
daughter a coat. 

So you have here an authentic 
book, and a well-written book, and a 
book that renews my own feeling that 
we ought to have more books from 


Sir Stephen Tallents. 


4 
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HERALDIC HISTORY 
ERALDRY isa fascinating study, 


as much for its ‘own colourful and 
romantic interest as for the light it 
throws on history and genealogy, but 
books on heraldry—and there are 
many of them—tend to be dry affairs, 
concerned not so much with the his- 
tory of heraldry as with the technicali- 
ties of coats-of-arms. In The Story of 
Heraldry (CouNTRY Lire, 18s.) Mr. 
L. G. Pine, editor of Burke’s Peerage 
and Burke’s Landed Gentry, has aimed 
to stimulate interest in heraldry by 
writing about its history and, as far 
as possible, avoiding technical details. 
If one is stimulated by his presentation 
of the story—and it is compellingly 
and_ interestingly told—there are 
a myriad glossaries where the subject 
can be pursued and the more obscure 
details of heraldry found. 

The Story of Heraldry is addressed 
primarily to the novice, but it can 
hardly fail to interest the knowledg- 
able. Mr. Pine traces heraldry from 
its nebulous medieval, beginnings to 
the foundation of the College of Arms 
and the subsequent Visitations by 
Heralds to various counties, a prac- 
tice which originated with Henry VIII 
and ceased with James II. Thereafter 
heraldry went into decline, slowly at 
first and then more rapidly in the 
Victorian era. At the turn of the 
19th century, however, there was 
a revival, initiated by such men as 
Oswald Barron, J. H. Round—the 
purger of pedigrees—and, to a certain 
extent, A. C. Fox-Davies. This 
revival continues to-day, and in Mr. 
Pine it has found a worthy protagonist. 








The Historic Churches Preserva- 
tion Trust, the appeal for which 
was inaugurated by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury on December 1, is the out- 
come of the report on the repair of 
churches made by the Commission 
appointed by the Church Assembly. 
This report, illustrated by 16 fine 
photographs, has now been published 
under the title The Preservation of Our 
Churches (Church Information Board, 
5s.). It is obtainable from Church 
House, Westminster, S.W.1. 
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Settle yourself down in your beach-chair. Comfortable? 
Good. Sun-glasses at hand. cool drink nearby? Excellent. 
All ready to forget your worries, relax and enjoy yourself? 
Fine. Where are you? Why, anywhere you choose — 
Portugal, Spain, Bermuda, Miami, Livingstone, Rio, Sydney 
. .- How did you get here? By B.O.A.C., of course. 


Fly overnight to Sunshine by B.O.A.C. 


Fast, frequent B.O.A.C. services fly you to the sunniest parts 
of all six continents — to almost anywhere under the sun. 
Your flight is swift and smooth, in a luxurious, 4-engined 
B.O.A.C. airliner, fully pressurized to fly at fine-weather 
heights. Your delicious meals and excellent mealtime drinks 
are free. The service is superlative. No tips. 

For 236 guineas... you may enjoy a glorious 18-day 

holiday visiting Bermuda — all travel paid and living expenses too. 
Ask for details of special winter sunshine all-in tours. 

Consult your local B.O.A.C. Appointed Agent or B.O.A.C., Airways 
Terminal, S.W.1 (VIC 2323), 75 Regent Street, W.1 (MAY 6611) 


or offices in Glasgow, Manchester, Birmingham and Liverpool. 


B.O.A.C. TAKES GOOD CARE OF YOU 


FLY « BOAC 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 
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FASHIONS 
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Moleskin dyed a rich chestnut brown and worked like a supple fabric 
into a cardigan. The skins are tapered to the waist and stranded 
horizontally for the deep pockets. A band of ribbing, hand-knit 
in wool, edges the fronts and makes wristbands. Albert Hart 


Photographs by CoUNTRY LIFE Studio 


through. The great wholesale houses have ordered 
extensively from the ranges of mixtures of nylon and 
wool or nylon and cotton, of rayon or pure silk woven with 
either wool or cotton. Masses of pin and cord stripes are 
included, some in two colours, others in a monotone. All the 
fabrics are exceedingly matt of surface with no shine what- 
soever, and their ingredients are difficult to detect, as the 
wool and rayon mixtures look like nylon and the nylons often 
look like silk. Rembrandt are showing an attractive heavy gros- 
grain that is quite unlike our old friend, the corded silk. They call it a 
crushed grosgrain, as the cord has been literally crushed so that it has 
become quite irregular, giving a tree-bark appearance or a ripple in the 
weave and a broken colour effect. The fabric is creaseless; so is a rayon 
and wool where the mixture of yarns creates a blurred effect to the dye. 
A firm cotton called Vichy is soft to handle and drapes well. It has all 
the attractive simplicity of a denim, but none of its harshness. King- 
fisher blue is an outstanding colour in all the advance summer ranges. 
Many of the ankle-length slender evening dresses in the Roecliff 
and Chapman collection, in satin or cloque taffeta, are shown with deep 
circular stoles, some in a contrasting shade. One full-skirted strapless 


Nite of the fashions for the New Year begins to filter 


gown made entirely from strips of white horsehair has a lilac underskirt 
and a lilac stole in paper-weight taffeta that floats over the airy skirt. 
An exceedingly chic series of cotton evening dresses in dark Paisley 
patterns have the design picked out in sequins on the wide gored skirts. 
Mosaic patterns are coming into the collections in hordes for cottons, 
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A laced walking-shoe in light 
tan calf with sturdy welted soles. 


1952 


Travel coat in flecked tweed lined with a 
warm light fur fabric. Bone buttons in the 
middle of the front end where the huge 
flap pockets begin and fasten high up with 
short pointed revers and a narrow flat collar. 
Hardy Amies. The cap is in the same tweed 
with a flame-coloured quill. Vernier 


for stiff silks and crépe de chine. Silks 
also are often mottled like a bird’s egg 
or a pebble. 

Frederick Starke is featuring a 
highly attractive mixture of acetate 
and wool that has a faint rib in tie 
surface and the fashionable blurring of 
colour achieved by mixing the yaris. 
Pure spun silk dresses, as crisp \s 
parchment, are shown with bro. d 
striped fringed stoles, and the dy 
woollen dresses for the spring butt«.n 
high up to the neck and from thee 
down to just below the belt, where th: y 
continue as a flap pleat. Colours ae 
mostly oatmeal or grey, and the dzy 
suits in grey worsted flannel are pi '- 
striped with tan or banana yellow. One full-skirted evening govn 
in a pale cocoa shade boasted a large kangaroo pocket which swath 4 
to the back in a bustle effect. 

This is a movement that should be watched, as many of the mo t 
attractive dresses for day as well as evening show detail concentrate 1 
at the back, as fans of pleats inlet into the hemlines, as bustle or aprc 1 
drapery over the hips or as wide scarves knotted round the waist ar 1 
streaming down. 

The very short jacket continues, but without the half belt placed 
at the back on the hemline. Jaeger make a delightful one in. brushed 
wool and in pale shades for Southern holidays. This barely reachs 
the hipbone and is straight with a pocket placed on either side in front 
right on the edge. It buttons all down the front from a low V thet 
encloses a wide pointed collar and is without revers. This lowered 
neckline and widish collar is a feature on the coats, dresses and jacke‘s 
being shown for spring. 

The duel between the tight andthe full skirt has by no means been 


Moccasin 
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is the look that will 
go to your head 
says Rene.... 

as quickly as a 


change of mind 4 


Fene de Paris Ltd 


55 Grosvenor Street, Mayfair,W.1. Telephone Mayfair 1260 
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MINTON 


The World’s Most Beautiful China 


MINTONS LTD. - STOKE-UPON-TRENT - EST. 1793 
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Did you know that a Sofono Fire will 
pay for itseli in next to no time? 14”, 
16”, and 18’ models available in beauti- 
ful lustrous or vitreous enamel! finishes. 
Ask your local ironmonger or Builders’ 
Merchant to tell you about this won- 
dertu: fire, or write to the makers— 
Grangemouth Iron Co. Ltd., Falkirk. 
Prices from 83 '6d.—114/6d. 
A Trivet is also available and is a usefu! 
extra for boiling kettles and keeping 
food warm. 


PS. It pues all night EVERY night! 




















When you are choosing a spring interior mattress, 
don’t consider outward appearances only. Far 
better to look for the Somnus label and so be 
sure that the interior springing—the hidden vital 


part—is as good as the outside. 

Somnus mattresses have built up a world-wide 
reputation on the design and quality of their 
interior springing and therein lies the secret of 
their lasting comfort and satisfaction. ‘They are 
stocked by good furnishers everywhere. 


All Somnus Bedding conforms to B.S.I. Standards of Quality QQ 
1977 


SOMNUS BEDDING 


FOR THE REST OF YOUR LIFE 


WILLIAM RHODES LIMITED, CARLTON CROSS MILLS, LEEDS, 2 
also at The Wells Road, Nottingham 




















decided. For evening and cocktail time the honours are certainly with 
the wide, while for daytime the tighter skirt is more usual, which seems 
to resolve the matter in an impartial manner. The wide gored skirt has 
proved exceedingly becoming to most women, even when the waistline 
is fairly large, and they are reluctant to give it up. 


| a daytime skirts in fine firm-textured woollens are slim and 
elegant. Some suggest a pegtop silhouette with darts and slanting 
pockets set below the belts. Others, even straighter, feature back 
interest with buttoned wrapovers on the hemline. The pin-striped 
woollens, often grey with white, mushroom brown or a canary or 
banana yellow, make up into exceedingly smart coat-dresses and suits. 
The slender dresses keep the deep armhole of the winter and the 
designers like a wide pointed collar folding back and often with a second 
one of white piqué. Sleeves end a few inches above the wrists and 
are plain. 

In the first spring showings these neat fresh-looking coat-frocks 
and suits have appeared with minute white caps or berets worn straight 
on the head or with felt berets in dark colours that are equally neat. 
Crochet caps in thick wool often have a double narrow rolled brim that 
can be folded back as a halo or pulled down to hide the hair. 

Christian Dior has shown his first collection of wholesale clothes 
in London, identical copies of those in his Paris collection. Everything 
in the construction tends to lengthen the line : skirts are straight, many 
jackets fall straight to the hips and the sleeves on the waisted jackets 
slip off the unpadded shoulders to create a long back. The waist has 
been dipped a little also at the back to reiterate this line. Suits in 
smooth firm woollens show fitted jackets and skirts that dip slightly at 
the back and seven-eighths sleeves ending in a neat turn-down cuff. 
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The skirts are either slender or made in numerous narrow radiating 
gores from the waist. 

The collarless topcoats are delightful. A waisted one in lemon. 
yellow bouclé wool is buttoned with black into two curving sections, 
one across the chest, the other below the waist. This has plain sle Ves, 
of the new length that allows a glove to be wrinkled in to fill the gap, 
Coat colours are all tones of grey, putty or beige, and there is a cheerfy) 
rose red as well as various tones of yellow. A travel coat in ci.mel, 
collarless and with turnback three-quarter sleeves, fastens with four 
buttons, placed four-square rather low down. Other travel coat; are 
in thick bouclé tweed and many are in tones of grey and marke. like 
granite. 

For garden parties, M. Dior has designed dresses in flimsy silks 
patterned all over in foliage or gorgeous roses. The full skirts are com- 
pressed to the waist with unpressed pleats and held out by sti? ened 
petticoats. The crossover collarless tops.are given three-quarter s) »eves 
ruched over the elbow and the dresses are shown with enormous 1 vush- 
room straws made by Simone Mirman. The prints are in bri liant 
shades of grass green, pale green with peacock on a white grout |, or 
lacquer red roses mixed with deep pinks. 

The cocktail dresses, short evening dresses and the evening d. °sses 
all have closely moulded bodices defining the bustline and are ften 
strapless. The evening dresses are generally accompanied by vide 
diaphanous stoles and the cocktail dresses by little matching co. ‘tees 
that button closely over to the waist. Some are tight-skirted and some 
full-skirted and many are in black paper-weight taffeta or in a new 
corded silk that is so heavy that it looks tucked. Theatre ensen:bles 
in these silks have their own matching dustcoats, collarless and ivose 
about the armhole, and exactly the same length as the dress unm:ler- 
neath. These dresses are usually shorter than they have been by an 
inch or two. 

The show concluded with a collection of glamorous evening dresses, 
huge bouffant crinolines in white, parchment or pale lavender-grey and 
embroidered lightly in stars, scallops or flower-heads in crystal or gold. 
They are shown with glittering pendant necklaces and earrings as well 
as huge tulle or chiffon stoles. A new silk, ivory in colour, is blistered 
all over into a tiny design of flowers and leaves and is light enough in 
weight to waft out as the mannequin moves. The skirt of this dress 
was then held by several stiffened petticoats. It made a strapless 
evening dress covered by a bolero that was Restoration in line with 
three-quarter tight sleeves tied with bows and a low scooped neckline. 
In common with all the evening dresses it had deep pleats massed at 
the back so that the skirt flowed out. 

P. JoycE REYNOLDs. 


(Left) A reversible skirt in four layers. Bands of black taffeta mounted on 
black net and laid over a black taffeta skirt cover completely an identical pair 
of skirts in shocking pink taffeta and net. (Below) A blouse which can be 
worn for dinner or for afternoon with a velvet or cloth suit. It is honey- 
combed all over the front and on the wristbands. Fortnum and Mason 
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ANGLEPOISE brings flexible light 
within the reach of everyone. A spot 
of concentrated light from any one 
of 1001 angles “stays put” as 
required. Needs a 25 or 40 watt bulb 
only. Out of use folds up in small 
space. In black, cream or cream- 
and-gold. From £4.19.6 (inc. p.t.). 






Anglepoise 


Regd. 


Pat. all countries LAM P 





SEE WHAT WE MEAN 
note the angles 


i 
4 3) 
UP RE aS 
PS Sole Makers: HERBERT TERRY & SONS LTD., REDDITCH 
LONDON + MANCHESTER . BIRMINGHAM TA22J 
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And why not? The 
spotless whiteness 
and the crisp fresh- 
ness of her Paro- 
zoned linens is enough to 
make anyone proud. That’s 
not all. She’s proud too of 
her gleaming tiles and por- 
celain..... her sparkling crystal... . her 
immaculate kitchen; proud of the bright- 
ness and freshness of her home and 
thankful to Parozone for making it all so 


possible. 
REMOVING STAINS 
Parozone is invaluable for removing tea, coffee, wine 
or fruit stains from table-cloths, napkins, etc. 


A HOUSEHOLD NAME FOR OVER 60 YEARS 


ANON 


DOES MORE THAN BLEACH 


HEAD OFFICE: GLASGOW: AND AT LONDON, NOTTINGHAM AND WOKING 
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ESSE’s famous ‘heat storage’ ensures full cooking 
facilities day and night —with no daily lighting, no 
oven flues to clean, and modern thermostatic 
control. 





Constant Hot Water 


All the hot water you want —for washing-up plus 
three hot baths in 24 hours-—and all this for 
roughly ? Ib. coke per hour! 


Incidentally, ESSE users may apply for additional 
fuel for their cookers. 


2- oven ESSE Fairy with boiler £91.4.9. Without 
boiler £79.2.0. Monthly terms. Platerack and 
tack panel extra. 4-oven models also available. 
Ask to-day for post free catalogue. 


The Esse Cooker Company 

Prop: Smith & Wellstood Limited 
Est. 1854. Bonnybridge, Scotland. 
London: 63 Conduit Street, W.1 

and at Liverpool, Edinburgh, Glasgow 
and Dublin. 
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AUCTIONS 


HILLIPS, SON & NEALE’S Auction Sales at 

Blenstock House, New Bond Street, afford 
executors, trustees and private owners a means 
of obtaining the highest current prices with a 
minimum of trouble and delay. All kinds of 
antique and modern furniture and effects are 
accepted and especially high prices are obtainable 
at present for decorative china, silver, jewellery, 
and period furniture. Sales are heid on Mondays 
and Tuesdays, and goods are on view previous 
Friday and Saturday mornings, Cash offers can be 
obtained if desired. For terms, entry forms and 
general advice, please apply: Phillips, Son and 
Neale (established 1796), Blenstock House, 7, Blen- 
heim Street, London, W.1. Tel.: MAYfair 2424, 


IHROUGHOUT ESSEX and the EPPING 
FOREST DISTRICTS. Experienced for 50 
years in the sale of all types of Property, Regular 
monthly sales of Furniture.—COMPTON GUY 
(Est, 1899), Auctioneers, Estate Agents and Survey- 
ors, Leytonstone, Wanstead and Woodford Green. 


PERSONAL 


PLEASANT HOME for elderly ladies and 

gentlemen where understanding and kindness 
main consideration, good nursing staff. Fees from 
53 ens. sharing.—Rutland Lodge, Mays Hill Road, 
Shortlands, Kent. Tel.: RAV. 1177. 














CE Silver Peak”’ and< ‘WwW hite Peak”’—Britain’s s 
best Number Plates for your new or old car. 
For nearest assemblers or direct supply, write or 
*phone CORNERCROFT, LTD., Ace Works, Coven- 
try (Phone Coventry 64123), or 32, Clarges Street, 
London, W.1 (Phone: GROsvenor 1646). 
“A NDREAS for your new Coiffures. Individual 
shaping and incomparable styling.—14, Albe- 
marie Street, W.1, GRO, 7904, 
RTISTS, IF YOU PAINT FLOWERS. —Barn at 
home, designing machine-printed Textiles. A 
pupil made £90 after three correspondence lessons, 
As long-established designers to the Textile trade, 
we can offer the finest postal tuition and market 
for your work,—Write for free booklet to “C.L.’ 
TEXTILE STUDIO, 352a, Station Road, Harrow, 


RERESFORD PUMPS for the home, farm and 

industry. Illustrated list AXP 370 from 
JAMES BERESFORD & SON, LTD., Marston 
Green, Birmingham, and 32, Clarges Street, 
London, W.1. 


AVALRY TWILL TROUSERS, 65/-, post free. 

Tailored from heavy quality breeches cloth in 
brown or fawn. Self-supporting shirt-grip waist. 
Also stocked in ladies. Send cheque, cash or 
C.O.D., stating waist and inside leg measurements 
to Dept. “T,”’ L. PHJLLIPS, 54-55, West Street, 
Brighton (Tel. 24970). Est. over 50 years. Satis- 
faction guaranteed or money refunded. 








ORSETS. Figure control is most important. 
We can measure and fit you the same day if 
you make an Beonanens in advance.—B, RIGBY 
AND G. PELL ER. 5 , South Molton Street, London 
W.1. MAY. 6708 : ag 
AMASK SILK CURTAINS. two pairs, pink 
glazed chintz, one pair and pelmets; fitted 
carpet. Wilton, fawn, two rooms and hall; all 
Harvey Nichols. Reasonable. Quick sale.—42, 
Shrewsbury House, Cheyne Walk, S.W.3, or Tel.: 
Flaxman 2611. = 5 : 
ee Jewels, Gold, Precious Stones, 
Antiques, Silver and Plate urgently required, 
Record prices. Call or send. Expert representa- 
tive sent if desired.—The largest buyers are 
BENTLEY & CO., 65, New Bond Street, W.1. 
MAYfair 0651. , Ls 
UR REMODELLING by experts, highly recom- 
mended, Reasonable prices.—D. SHATTOCK, 
LTD., 246, Old Brompton Rd., S.W.5 FRO. 3951. 


URNISHED SERVICE FLATS at 3 Ryder 


St., St.James’s, S.W.1, for short or long periods. 
—For details write or phone WHitehall 3053. 


ENSINGTON DRESSMAKER; orders quickly 
made up from 3 gens. Evening dresses from 
4 gens. -ANNE GOULD. PARK 5485. 


WN Toilet Brushes rebristled and sets reno- 
vated in any material.—THE TORTOISE 
SHELL & IVORY HOUSE, LTD., 15, Soho Sq., W.1. 


AINT WITH A GUARANTEE. Gloss or flat, 

inside or outside; 26/- per gallon delivered; 
cream, white, or colours.—STEEL PRODUCTS, 
Bingley, Yorks. 

AMELA CONWAY of Bayswater, 32, Sussex 

Place, Hyde Park Square, W.2. Styling to suit 
the individual. Permanent waving, tinting and 
manicure in a hygienic modern saloon at reason- 
able prices by experienced hairdressers. PAD. 8960. 


ERMANENT REMOVAL OF SUPERFLUOUS 

HAIR from face and body, using latest scien- 
tific equipment. No scars. Free consultation. 
Mary Cove. qualified practitioner. By appoint- 
ment only—Phone or write SECRETARY, GROs- 
venor 2805. 11, Old Bond Street, W.1. 


EVIEW and REALISATION.—IN the course of 
their visits our Valuers are frequently able to 
advise clients that certain objects in fashionable 
demand are realising prices far beyond their 
owners’ expectations. We make no charge for a 
review of the contents of houses anc flats in Town 
for this purpose, and @ nominal charge only for 
journeys to the country.—PHILLIPS, SON AND 
NEALE (Est. 1796), 7, Blenheim Street, New Bond 
Street. Tel.: MAY. 2424. (See top of column.) 


€ELLING YOUR FUR COAT? Then bring or 

send it for a fair offer. Inquiries invited,— 
D, CURWEN, Dept. C.L., 7a. Melcombe Street 
(opposite Lost Property Office), Baker Street, 
N.W.1. (Est. over 50 years.) 


ITLED LADIES’ Gowns, Suits, Hunting and 

Riding Kit, etc., created by Hartnell. Sandon, 
Jacques, Griile, from 6 gns, New and stishtly 
worn, ‘Also Delman and Rayne Shoes.—MISS G. 
DOWNING, 1st Floor, 17, Shaftesbury Avenue, 
qnext Cafe Monico). Piccadilly Circus,London,W.1. 
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classified announcements 








The charge for classified a 





is 5/- per line. Personal Column, 6/- per line. Minimum 3 lines. 
Box fee 1/6. A line averages six words. 


ts, which must be pre-paid, 











All cheques and Postal Orders should be payable to Country Life Ltd. and crossed 


“Lloyds Bank Ltd.”’ 


Treasury notes should always be sent registered post. Address 


announcements, with remittance, to the Classified Advertisement Manager, Country 


Life, Tower House, Southampton St., London, W.C.2 (Tel.: Temple Bar 4363). 





PERSONAL—contd. 


Vacancy for student learner on large mixed 
farm. Excellent lodgings and pocket money 
provided.—D. NORTON, Welltown Manor, Bos- 


castle, Cornwall. 


WETHERALL | NEW ~ CASHMEREDOESKIN 
double-sided, the heavenly blend of pure 
cashmere and pure wool Rain cannot shrink it, 
sun cannot wilt it, it wears and wears and wears. 
Cool in summer, blissfully warm in winter. 
Ethereally light, breathlessly smart for racin’, 
huntin’, shootin’, fishin’ and luxury travel 
(cashmeredoeskin, the finest fabric ever woven). 
Wetherall Cleverchange, heand-tailored and 
saddlestitched, too, cashmeredoeskin Fourway- 
20at, about 30 gns, 

Leafiets with pleasure.—The Wetherall House, 
Bond Street, W.1. 


£10 000 ESTATE DUTY (with assets 
’ frozen UNTIL PAID). Where is it 
coming from? Write for proposition.—C. R. 


LONG, 243, Regent Street, W.1. 





PHILATELY AND POSTAL HISTORY 


HE standard work for all collectors—The 
Encyclopaedia of Empire Postage Stamps, 
Vol. I, Great Britain and Europe, 460 pp., 42/-; 
Il, Africa, 448 pp., 21/-; III. Asia, 559 pp., 42/-. 
Satisfaction guaranteed.—ROBSON LOWE, LTD., 
60, Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. Tel.: TRASalgar 4004. 
1 84 1d. BLACKS. Good used from 10/ -. “fine 
from 20/- to 50/-, on covers from 40/-. 
Three mint blocks available: four, £100; six, £125; 


eight, £175.—Enquiries to REGENT STAMP Co., 
LTD., 50, Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. Tel.: TRA- 


falgar 4034, 
CONNOISSEURS AND COLLECTORS 





ANTIQUES. We hold one of the largest stocks 
out of London. Original, restored and repro- 
duction, also china and garden ornaments. Rea- 
sonable prices. Trade invited. Deferred terms.— 
WESTON GALLERIE Hook, Basingstoke, 
Hants. Hook 19. 





HARLES PACKER & CO., LTD., 76, Regent 

Street, W.1, principal agent for Rolex and 
Rolex Tudor watches, give with each watch sold 
free insurance for one year and free repair service 
for two years. These great personal services, 
together with the large selection of Rolex Watches 
from which to choose, make it a pleasure to shop 
at 76, Regent Street. A beautifully illustrated 
catalogue sent upon request. 


OUIS XVIth style Mahogany Cylinder Desk 

in deep rich colour and magnificent high polish. 
Size: 51 ins, wide, 244 ins. deep, 47 ins. high. 
Gracefully shaped, on four legs, with eight outside 
drawers. Seen near London. Offers invited.— 
Box 6478, 





FURS 


FR 2 COATS, secondhand, wanted. Best p prices 
paid.—_HENRY BLOOMSTEIN, LTD., 26, Gt. 
Castle Street, Oxford Circus, W.1. MAY fair 5956. 








FOR SALE 

GGS safe in the post in our hammock felt-lined 

Boxes. Sizes: 6-egg, 11/3; 12-egg, 15/6; 24-egg, 
23/--—DAIRY OUTFIT, LTD., Hemel Hempstead, 
Herts. 

TEINWAY GRAND PIANO. Superior instru- 

ment. Perfect condition. Mahogany case, 
7 ft. 2 ins. Suit musician. 600 gns.—Box 6479, 








WANTED 
ANTIQUE and obsolete Pistols and Revolvers 


ted, particularly those marked ‘‘Colt.’’— 
TAYLERSON, 18, Furzefield Rd., Reigate, Surrey. 


BLLECTRIC LIGHT Generating Plant required, 
complete with accumulators, any condition. 
And slow-speed Diesel or paraffin engines wanted 
urgently.—R. 8. & E, (SURBITON), LTD., Surbi- 


ton, Surrey. Tel.: ELMbridge 6521]. 


UR COATS wanted. Highest prices paid. No 
mole, rabbit or opossum. Send registered 
post or call.—_J. ZWIRN & CO., LTD., 73, Gt. 
Titchfield Street, London, W.1. MUSeum 7016/7. 


JEWELLERY. SILVER, etc. Exceptional offers 
with cash by return for diamond, all gem and 
gold jewellery (even if broken). Victorian jewel 
sets, coloured stones and cameos, real and cul- 
tured pearl necklaces, antique and other boxes, 
vinaigrettes, etc., in gold, silver or enamel; 
musical and singing-bird boxes, antique and 
modern silver. Specially wanted: silver candle- 
sticks and trophy cups (even if inscribed).—H. 
MILLER (LLANDRINDOD), LTD., Dept. C.L., 
29, South Street, Worthing. (Bankers: Nat. Proy.), 


ANN & SHACKLETON pay good prices for 

Linen, Tablecloths, Bedspreads, Curtains, 
etc. ; Silver and Plated Articles, Jewellery of every 
description; also Ladies’, Gentlemen's and Chil- 
dren’s discarded or misfit Garments and Furs, 
Offers or cheque by return for consignment sent, 
—Fern House, Norbiton, Surrey. 


SHOPPING BY POST 


APPL ES. Cox’ 's Orange Pippins ¢ (8 to the Ib.), 

12 lb. for 16/-. Registered post free. Cash 
7 days after delivery.—Dept. C.L., CLAYGATE 
ORCHARDS, Harpenden, Herts. 





(NELLULAR BLANKETS. Mothproof. All pure 
wool 2-ply yarn. Made in Scotland. Light and 


warm. Easily washed. Ideal gift for young and 
old. Colours: peach, white, rose, blue, green. 

40 in. by 60 in, ao, wees 
63 in. by 84 in. as ese =e +. 45/- each 
70 in. by 90 in. ove ove ove +.  56/- each 
80in, by 100in, =... ss nee one ~—(66/- CCH 


Post free. 
HAWICK HONEYCOMB BLANKET CO., 
Hawick, Scotland. 


ROM Bonnie Scotland. Men's thick Harris 
Wool Socks. 3 pairs 24/3 (large, 27/3). Sports- 
men’s Stockings from 2l/- pair, Ladies’ hand- 
knitted Shetland Wool Gloves, Fair Isle, 14/11 pair. 
Lovely Angora Wool Scarves, ancient tartan 


colours, 10/- each, Beautiful practical gifts.— 
MUNRO-FRIEND, 717, Clarkston Rd., Glasgow, S.4. 


ANDWOVEN Cheviot Gentlemen's Suitings. 
Ladies’ Sports Checks; 29 in. wide. Beauti- 


ful cloth for the connoisseur. Write for patterns. 
—Box 6468, 











ANDWOVEN TWEEDS and fine Woollen Dress 

Material. Pattern on request.—SPEYSIDF 
WEAVERS, Archiestown, Morayshire. 
RAneow | TROUT. Box of four portion-sized 

fish, perfectly smoked and ready to serve, 
post-paid home 10/---JANSSEN & CO., LTD., 26, 
Monument Street. E.C.3. 


TRAIGHT JANE” Self-wringing Mop—a twist 
of the wrist and it’s wrung. No wet hands, 
No bending. No special pail, 24/6 delivered.— 
“STRAIGHT JANE” MOPS, LTD., Charlton, 


8.E,7, 


ITNEY BLANKETS. White with coloured 

borders, Cellophane wrapped, 60 in. x 80 in. 
weight 3 1b., each 38/6; 80 in. by 96 in., weight 
5 lb., each 56/-. Grey blankets, whipped edges, 
85 per cent. wool, 66 in. by 83 in., weight 33 1b., 
each 22/6, Post 1/-, Satisfaction or money back, 
—H. CONWAY LTD. (Dept. 142), 1, Stoke Newing- 
ton Road, London, N.16, 














MISCELLANEOUS 


A] GARMENT for shooting, fishing, gol, etc., 
are our popular and excellent knicker- 
bocker-breeches. Freedom with smartness; self- 
measure form and patterns supplied.—GILLOTT 
AND HASELL, 16a, Grafton Street, New Bond 
Street, London, W.1. 
BIG Collection of Antiques and good-class 
secondhand furniture in mahogany, walnut 


and oak at much below present-day prices. Come 
and browse around our showrooms.—CLEMENTS 
AND SONS, 39, Crawford St., and 118, Seymour 
Place, Baker St., W.1. Tel.: PAD 6671. Close 
Saturdays. Est. i910. Trade ‘supplied. 


PPLETON’S delicious hand raised Pork Pies. 

Famous for over 80 years.—T. APPLETON 
AND SON, Pork Butchers, Market Place, Ripon, 
Yorks, 


STLEYS of JERMYN STREET “(09),- ‘S.W.l. 
Pipe specialists. Pipe repairs (any make). 
Meerschaum pipes, old or new, purchased. 
EATH WATCH BEETLE. Furniture beetle and 
all wood-borers can be completely eradicated 
by one application of WYKAMOL, Trial size (one 
pint), 4/9 post free.- Full details from RICHARD- 
SON & STARLING Ltd., Hyde Street, Winchester. 
London stockists: HEAL & SON, LTD., Totten- 
ham Court Road, W.1. Sa _ 
N-TOUT-CAS made during 1951: one Hard 
Lawn Tennis Court every 8 hours of that year. 
Also one Sports Ground or Bowling Green every 
3 days. Send for booklet.—EN-TOUT-CAS, Syston, 
Leicester. 

















FRCEL PEAT. Overcome your fuel difficulties 
by using our Cumberland black fuel peats, in 
blocks. Burns equally well in open fires, stoves 
and central heating furnaces, with no waste and 
little ash. In trucks of 4 tons and over, free on rail 
at Brampton Junction, Cumberland, price £3/10/- 
per ton.—BOOTHBY PEAT, Naworth, Brampton, 
Cumberland. 

AME supplies urgently required by London 

markets, Send direct to Smithfield, Large 
and small quantities accepted by FREDK. 
GOODCHILD, 266, Central Markets, _ E.C.1. 


GENEALOGIST and Record Searcher under- 
takes genealogical research. Armorial bear- 
ings verified and applied for.—A. W. D. MITTON, 


239, Earl’s Court Road, London, S.W.5. Tel: 
FRObisher 3139. 
OME-POTTED Shrimps, ‘fresh caught daily 
(weather permitting), Cooked and covered 
with margarine. Cartons: 1 lb. net weight, 11/-: 
8 oz., 6/6; 6 oz., 5/-, including postage. Dispatched 
Tuesdays to Fridays, Cash with order.—MRS, L, 
WRIGHT, 26, Marshside Road, Southport, Lancs, 
‘Jic-sAW LIBRARY.—For details of membership 
write to THE DELTA JIG-SAW ?UZZLES 
LIBRARY, 28, Brookland Hill, London, N.W.11. 














EDUCATIONAL 
ACADEMY OF BEAUTY CULTUR.. Lt 
gives thorough training in all b: Aches of 
the profession. Phone KEN, 0559 WRITE 
ONLY to 196, Queens Gate, S.W.7. 
J)AVIES, LAING & DICK, 7, Holland i, Wil, 
Individual Tuition for Examinati Navy 
and Army entrance. Ist M. B. , General C otiflcate 
on all levels. Tel.: PARK 7 
EARN HAIRDRESSING a success{ career, 
—Prospectus from Secretary, Desk 4, \NDON 
. INSTITUTE OF HAIRDRESSING, 6, Sha‘tesbury 
Avenue, London, W.1. 
ERSONAL ADVICE and informatio avail- 
able concerning schools, tutorials «nd aj) 
specialised study for girls and boys in aglang 
or abroad.—Call or write, Scholastic Depa: tment 
THOS. COOK & SON, LTD., Berkeley Street 





So ret 


NITTING. Handknitting of any des aes und 
taken from customers’ or our ow) 1 Wools. 
JONES, Bunch Lane, Haslemere. 


MENIATURES exauisitely painted ‘tom ay 
photograph, 5 gns.—VALERIE SE: RES 79a, 
Marine Parade, Brighton. (Est. 1760.) 5 
ARTY FROPAGANDA. Evening w; 22 can be 
bought or hired from MOSS BROS. , of Coven, 
Garden. 
TAMIN B, Your full daily requi ement of of 
essential B vitamin is provide py one 
dessertspoonful of pleasant-tasting VIT -YEAST 
From Chemists, 3/- and 5/6. ‘ 








































WROUGHT-IRON Entrance and Gar on Gates 

by Suffolk craftsmen, hand-ma — to any 
special size. Railings, fire-screens, d -igns and 
prices from S. C. PEARCE & SONS, 1 :4., Breg. 
field, Woodbridge, Suffolk. Tel.: Wood idge 514, 





Est. 30 years. 

















London, W.1, 

rTpRoMan & KNIGHTLEY, LTD. (Educational 
Agents), invite inquiries from Parents seek. 

ing information about Schools of all types for 

boys and girls. Publishers of ‘‘Schools,”’ illus. 

trated guide, by post 7/-; ‘‘Scholarships at Boys’ 

Public Schools,” 3/6; ‘Scholarships at Girls’ 


Schools,”’ 216. Telephone REGent 2803.— <9 
don House, 11-12, Clifford Street, London, Ne 


5, 000 EDITORS ARE WAITING TO PAY PAY 

YOU for short stories and articles, 
Why not earn yourself an extra income? Send 
for free details and Sample Lesson to THE PRE- 
MIER SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, LTD., %, 
Premier House, 53, Fleet Street, London. F.C.4. 











MOTOR CARS AND VEHICLES 
FOR SALE AND WANTED 


AMERICAN New Kaiser and Henry J. saloons, 

both 6-cyl. and 4-cyl. Immediate delivery for 
sterling. Also a few Works Demonstrators,— 
.Particulars, STEELE GRIFFITHS, LTD., Sole 
Concessionaires for Gt. Britain, London, S.E.5. 
RODney 2201-6. 


AUSTIN A30 Seven and A40 Range. ‘ limited 

number of orders now acceptable from proven 
essential users for delivery ahead.—Brochures 
from AUSTIN HOUSE, 140/144, Golders Greeo 


Road, London, N.W.1 


UBSBTIN A.40 am Coupe. New. Immediate 
delivery at list price. Exchange, deferred 
terms. One only available.-—STEELE GRIFFITHS 
LTD., » London, SES. RODney — 2201. 


Put 500, first registered June 1939. Blac k and 


Silver 4-seater drop-head, new tyres. Won- 
derful little car, cherished by owner. £380,— 


Miss GLADSTONE, Beaumont,Amersham. Tel. 1135 
[°™2DIATE DELIVERY new Austin Pi neess 
Saloon, £2,517; new Sheerline Saloon, £2,035.- 
PRYNN & STEVENS, LTD., The South [.ondon 
Austin Depot, 57, Acre Lane, S.W.2. BRixton 1155. 
ROWLAND SMITH’S, The Car Buyers, All :nakes 
wanted for cash. Open 9-7 weekdays incl 
Saturdays.—Hampstead High Street, London 
(Hampstead Tube), N.W.3 (Tel.: HAM, 6041 


OM GARNER, LTD., w 




















wish to buy © odern 

low mileage cars of any make. Plea<e for- 
ward details and price required.—_TOM GA NER, 
LTD., 10-12, Peter Street, Manchester, 2. Black- 
friars 9265-6-7. 


1952 (May). 44 Mk. VI Steel BED TLEY, 
3,900 miles. 1953 extras; perfec con- 
dition.—_WILKIE, Dovedale, Bramley, S~ vey. 











CAR HIRE SERVICE 
CAR can make all the difference to th. «njoy- 





ment of your Christmas holiday. Dri\ your 
self in a latest-model Morris Oxford or V_ ‘xhall 
Velox saloon, as private as your own, from ctor 
Britain, the Car Hire Specialist, Enj the 


warmth and convenience of economical mc ring 
in a car equipped with efficient heater and nany 
extras for your personal comfort. The ide: way 
to travel between town and country. Boo. now 
for Christmas and the New Year. Phone A’ Bas 
sador 2814 or call at 11, Great Cumberland ace, 


Marble Arch, W.1, 
“COUNTRY LIFE” COPIES 














FOR SALE a, 
OUNTRY LIFE”’ copies, 1947/1952—c 280 
copies. Good condition, £5 the lc _ plus 

carriage.—Box 6483. 

OUNTRY LIFE” 6 years, excellent co ition 
1947-52 for sale, Free on rail, Woking. fers. 


Box 6484. 
WANTED a 


OUNTRY LIFE” VOL AERE, 1908 an* 1938. 
State price.—Box 648. 


CONTINUED ON FACING PA 



























aie 








CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY: This periodica) is sod subject to the following condi 


re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way 0} 
or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade; or aifixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter w 


Trade except at the full retail price of 2/- 


tions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers first given, be lent, 
and that it shall not be lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated conditio? 








hhatsoever. 
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hatching 


LTD. 
‘i ES,” LOUDWATER LANE, CHORLEYWOOD 
aeeabanaand HERTFORDSHIRE 


(Represented in most counties) 


tw: Lock’: FENCING, 


WOVENWOOD OR WEATH ia 


PATENT PENOING 


















































Wy a8 
a oO 
| — = HW rH 
Complete Privacy. All Slats 4 = 
Over tap. Strong, Durable, ary 
\ ttrac 
es fi = x 3ft. 23/-. 
ifthe x. ge ot ae 


a : mits, hettcrs, Oak 

y lis, Wattle Hurdles, 

F (eft 2 Chestnut Fencing. 
rite Jor free Milustra list. 
WOVENWOOD FENCING 


ANUFACTURERS, LTD. (Dept. 35), 
. Eastern Road, Brighton, 7. Phone 29653 








MOTT 


DAY'S LIBRARY 


Founded 1740 


BROOKS ARE EXPENSIVE but a 

library of the latest publica- 
tions isavailable on your doorstep 
at home or abroad by our postal = 
subscription. Lowest inclusive 
rates (under 1/6 per week) and 
exchange as often as desired. 

Write for full particulars = 

DAY’S (BOOKSELLERS) LTD 

96 Mount Street, London, W.! 


Librarians to famous people 
for over two centuries 


ec 


Raat 


INTERNATIONAL 
STAMP AUCTIONEERS 





THE BEST MEDIUM FOR THE SALE 
OF FINE AND RARE STAMPS 


39-42 NEW BOND ST LONDON. W1 


ano Ar NEW YORK # rex: MAYFAIR O218 


COUNTRY LIFE—DECEMBER 26, 


1952 





13,000 miles 


miles 


STANHOPE HOU: 


.W. 
EUSton 1212 


16, UXBRIDGE RD., EDGWARE ROAD, 
WS LONDON, N.W.9 
FALing ‘6717 HENdon 6500 





A. Selection 
of our High Grade 
Guaranteed Used Cars 


1951 AUSTIN A.125 Sheerline Saloon, radio, heater, 


1951 AUSTIN A.70 Stanhope Estate Car, 18,000 miles 
1952 AUSTIN A.70 Countryman, 500 miles 

1952 AUSTIN A.40 Sports, B.M.T.A. Con., 400 miles 
1952 ALLARD J.2 2-seater, new, shop soiled 

1949 ALVIS 14 h.p. Coupe, radio 

1951 M.G. T.D. 2-seater, 3,000 miles 

1949/50 M.G. T.C. 2-seater, radio, 8,000 miles 

1948/49 RILEY 2h-litre Saloon........cccsccesesreeeeeees 


1951 ROLLS-ROYCE “‘Silver Wraith’? Park Ward 
4-door Saloon, passed manufacturers, 7,000 


ww 


x 


AUSTIN HOU 
320, Euston Road, eon 297, Euston Road, a 


euseon 1212 


£595 
£675 
£550 
£695 


£4,950 


Est. 1908 


GLOUCESTER HOUSE, 
150, Park Lane, London, 


GROsvenor 3434 
382, STREATHAM 
HIGH ROAD 
LONDON, S. -W.16 


UPPER 
MONTAGU ST., 
LONDON, W.1 
AMBassador 1837 




















year round, 


2127 


FOR THE LOVE OF LIBERTY LIVE IN JAMAICA 
Let us build you a charming home at Upton 
Country Club, 1,000 feet up and three miles 
from Jamaica’s new North Coast resort area. 
We have much to offer—a mild climate all the 
Golf, Tennis and Swim Pool. 
iding on beautiful 600-acre estate. 


All homes have water, electricity and telephones. 


Living is inexpensive, and labour plentiful. 
Write: Secretary, U pton Country Club. 
Ocho Rios P. O., Jamaica, B.W.1. 











SCOTCH BRED AYRSHIRES, 

SHORTHORNS, FRIESIANS, 

GUERNSEYS AND JERSEYS 
All Sold with a guaranteed gallonage. 


HEREFORD AND | BEEF SHORTHORNS 


% Delivered to farm in any county 
% 12 months’ credit if required. 


% 7 days’ appreval. 


Write for prices, and illustrated booklet— 
** Dairy Farming in Particular.’ 


Kenneth Beeston 


BURLEY FARM, ALLESTREE, DERBY 
Tel: 57611/2. 
Farms also at Compton Wynyates. 
Warwickshire and Cleland, Lanarkshire. 


Britain's Greates t Na mein olwustack 





GREENHOUSE HEATERS 


(Paraffin) 






Copper 
” Complete as 
Lamp, é 
illustrated. 
Steel 
: 13” burner 
Radiator. 
Length 18” 39/- 
Height 13” Carr. Paid. 


HOT WATER RADIATORS 


HOT AIR HEATERS 


[Complete list, Free. 


P. J. BRYANT, Forest Road BRISTOL 





RESTAURANTS 
Rzkusa's PQRUSA’S “FIFTY” RESTAURANT, 50, St. Mar- 


tin’s Lane, W.C.2. TEM. Bar 1913. Pizza Napo- 
letana and real Continental cuisine, atmosphere 
and service, Open noon to 11.30 p.m, Theatre din- 
ners from 5 p.m. Closed on Sunday. Fully licensed. 


classified announcements 


CONTINUED FROM PREVIOUS PAGE 





HOTELS, GUESTS AND 
SPORTING QUARTERS—contd. 





LONDON HOTELS AND GUESTS 
LONDON WILTON HOTEL 
Wilton Road, Victoria, S.W.1 

Central for all parts of London, Room, bath and 
breakfast from 19/6. Opposite Victoria Station 
and near Horticultural Hall. Winter terms on 
application.—VICtoria 2025/7/8, ts eee 
WHEN in London have breakfast in bed at 

STANTON HOUSE, 17, Nottingham Place, 
W.1. Bed-sitting rooms, private bathrooms, tele- 
phone, electric fires. Near Baker Street Station. 
From £1/1/- night, bed and breakfast. WEL. 3591. 








HOTELS, GUESTS AND 


SPORTI NG ‘QUARTERS 
ENGLAND on oe 
ARUNDEL | ARMS HOTEL, LIFTON, DEVON. 

A comfortable hotel, fully licensed and offer- 
ing 8,000 acres SNIPE and WOODCOCK SHOOT- 
ING. Best months November, December, January, 
Driven snipe twice weekly. Also ROUGH SHOOT- 
ING.—Write for Brochure to Major Morris (Tel.: 
Lifton 244), 

ATH. PRATTS HOTEL, SOUTH PARADE. 

Enjoy a sojourn at this delightful hotel amid 
18th-century environment, Centrally situated, 
3 minutes Mineral Water Baths, Abbey, etc. Per- 
fect comfort. South aspect. Continental chef. 
Excellent service. Lift. Radiators in all rooms, 
Cellar for discriminating tastes. 60 rooms. Ashley 


Co ur tenay recommended. 








EAR OXFORD. This beautiful Elizabethan 

house, in unspoilt countryside 7 miles from 
Oxford, is affectionately known to visitors from 
all parts of the world for the warmth of its 
hospitality and for the unusual excellence of its 
meals. Long or short visits: children welcomed. 
Club licence. Rough shooting. Billiards. Bro- 
chure.—STUDLEY PRIORY COUNTRY HOUSE 
HOTEL, Horton-cum-Studley, Oxford. Tel. : 


Seacon St. John 3. 


POLPERRO, Cornwall. |. Noughts and Crosses 
Hotel, A.D. 1595. No pets. Adults only. Fora 
peaceful, tranquil holiday in atmosphere of 
antiquity and charm, Licensed. Tel. 39. Brochure. 





REGENNA CASTLE HOTEL, St. Ives, Corn- 

wall. Open all year round. Reservations for 
1953 spring and summer should not be delayed. 
Enquiries will receive the personal attention of 
the Resident Manager. 


UpP.7T0 TWELVE guests received (Bucks/Herts 
Border). Very comfortable and warm house, 
h, and c. in bedrooms and bathrooms. Good cater- 
ing, own poultry. Private garden, gravel soil. 
Home-like atmosphere. London 20 miles.—C.T.U. 
* Chorleywood (Tel. 24), Herts. 





*‘Hensol,” 





WINTER IS WARMER at Farringford Hotels 
Freshwater, Isle of Wight. A country 
house set amid a lovely wooded estate bordering 
the sea. Log fires, central heating. Garage. 
A.A. and R.A.C. appointed.—Details from the 





SHER, London 15 miles, Beautiful grounds, 20 
acres of golf course, lawns and farm. Cows and 
Poultry. Bedrooms have gas fires, hot and cold 
water, and luxury beds, 7 gns, single, 5 ens. each 
double, Special terms families.—Box 4619, 
JROWEY. S. CORNWALL. The Fowey Hotel offers 
really good fare and cooking, comfortable 
rooms and lounges, and quiet, willing service, 
amidst perfect surroundings of sea, harbour and 
countryside. Lift. Winter terms, except Christ- 
mas period from 8 gns, first week, 7 gns, subse- 
quent weeks, 
ARINE HOTEL, INSTOW, N. DEVON. Attrac- 
tive for Winter residence from 5} guineas,— 
Inquiries to A. H. BROWN, Resident Director, 


Instow 88. 





. Farringford Hotel, Freshwater, 1.0.W. 
"Phone 312, 


INTER WARMTH, exceptional comfort and 

food; restful charm of an immaculate coun- 
try hotel of character are to be found at 
CHEQUERS, PULBOROUGH, Sussex. Lovely 
location facing full south and well sheltered. 
Central heating. Golf, riding, etc. Admirable 
centre for holidays, short rests or recuperation. 
Licensed. 1 hr. London, 20 mins. coast. Tel. 86. 








SCOTLAND 


GREENCRAIG, LONGNIDDRY. Golfers’ ren- 
dezvous. Duck, geese shooting. Licensed. 


‘phone: Aberlady 211. Stations: Longniddry 
(Drem London trains). Eight golf courses. 











{ ANOR HOUSE HOTEL, Moretonhampstead, 
Devon. Very popular West Country hotel. 


Golf, fishing, tennis, etc.. within own grounds. 
Open all year round. Enquiries will receive the 


personal attention of the Resident Manager. 
OXForp. Paying guests welcome, large coun- 
try house, miles from Oxford; bus route. 


Beautiful prone ce and farmery.—BELL, The 
Manor House, Gt, Milton, Oxford. 








AIRN, NEWTON HOTEL. First-class Hotel 

with a country house atmosphere—opened in 
1950, after complete redecoration and re-furnish- 
ing. Beautifully situated, adjoining golf course. 
Centrally heated throughout; private suites. 
Excellent cuisine and well-chosen stock of wines, 
Offers a high standard of warmth and comfort for 
winter residence. Brochure on application to the 
MISSES ELLIS. Tel.: Nairn 3144. 


HOTELS, GUESTS AND 

__ SPORTING QUARTERS—contd. 
oi ite ite FS 

ALLYLICKEY HOUSE, head of Bantry Bay, 

Eire, beautifully situated in its own grounds. 
Modern lighting, heating; every comfort, some 
bedrooms with private bathrooms; excellent food, 
good library, fishing, boating; fully licensed.— 
Proprietress: MRS. GRAVES. Tel. Bantry 71. 





SHOOTINGS 
@HOOTING. One or more guns to let by the 
week, with party shooting Scottish grouse 


moor August-September. Reasonable cost. Good 
local hotel accommodation.—Box 6387. 





TRAVEL 
DENMARK, wi where £25 is ample for a fortnight’ 8 


holid: MEULENBORG”"’ PRIVATE 
HOTEL, situated near Elsinore, Copenhagen and 
Sweden. Large garden, sea bathing, tennis, Terms 
from 18/- to 22/- a day, full board.—Write: J. F. 
CAROE, Meulenborg, Elsinore, Denmark, for 
prospectus. 





GARDENING 





ALPINES AND ROCK PLANTS—best lime 


tolerant sorts—also interesting herhaceous 
plants. Catalogue on request, OLDFIELD NUR- 
SERIES, BATH. 


ARDEN construction or renovation for modern 

needs, — OLDFIELD NURSERIES, BATH, 
Serve S.W. England. Brochure sent on request. 
(CARDEN SHEDS (sectional) made from first 

quality African hardwoods creosoted. 7ft. 9in. 


by 4ft. 6in. by 6ft. 2in. high (front), 5ft. 8in. high 
(back), £26, delivery extra.—COX, LONG (IMPOR- 
TERS), LTD., Royal London House, Finsbury 


Square, London, E.C.2. 


ARDEN Urns, metal and stone, singles, pairs 
and sets, Also other items of classical garden 


decoration.—_K. HUTCHINSON, Headley Grove 
Estates, Headley, nr. Epsom, Surrey. Headley 14. 


GARDENS designed and constructed, altered or 
renovated by expert staff in any locality. 
Shrubs and plants from own extensive nurseries. 


—JOHN WATERER, SONS & CRISP, LTD., 
Landscape Department, The Floral Mile, Twy- 
ford, Berks. Tel.: Wargrave 224-225. 

ARDENS DESIGNED AND CONSTRUCTED. 


Sherwood Cup, Chelsea Show, 1927. Note new 
address.—_GEORGE G. WHITELEGG (of Chisle- 
hurst), Nurseries, Knockholt, Kent. 











GARDENING—contd. 

OLD MEDAL GARDENS designed and con- 

structed. New roses, fruit trees, ornamen- 
tals, herbaceous and Alpines. Catalogues free.— 
WINKFIELD MANOR NURSERIES, Ascot 9. 
Ten Chelsea Gold Medals for gardens since 1947, 

UICKTHORNS. Extra quality, fibrous-rooted, 

2 year, 12-18 in., 18/-, 160/-; 3 year, 18-24 in., 
22/6, 217/6; 24-30 in., 24/-, 220/-; extra heavy, 30-40 
in., 35/-, 330/- Oval- leaf privet, transplanted, 
1-1} ft., 27/6, 255/-; 340/-; 2-2 
50/-, 480/-, Prices one hy a 100 and per 1,000 
respectively. Cupressus Lawsoniana, 12-18 in., 
90/- per 100; 18-24 in 100/- per 100. 
Nitida, 12-18 in., 40/- “per 100. Beech, 12-24 in., 
50/- per 100, Lombardy poplars, Well furnished 
trees, 5-6 ft., 33/- doz.: 6-7 ft., 39/- doz. All the 
above are carriage paid. C.w.o.—GARDEN 
BEAUTY PRODUCTS, Newhouse Nurseries, Wick- 
ford, Essex. (Wickford 2152.) 





ATER BUTTS and Lids; 50 gall., 38/-; 60, 42/-; 
90, 85/-; 120, 110/-; delv. Taps 5/-. Half casks, 
18 x 12, 18/-; 20 x 15, a1) -; 24 x 15, 25/-. List free.— 


CAPT. BATTERSBY, Herstmonceux, Sussex. 


LIVESTOCK 
EAUTIFUL Standard Poodle Puppies for sale 
to country homes. Every colour but black. 
No miniatures at present.—Apply: THE HON. 
MRS. IONIDES, Buxted Park, Sussex. Tel.: 
Buxted 3205. 
FAENTERS. Hacks and Ponies for sale: 60 
animals to choose from, al) of best quality. 
Perfectly schooled and fully warranted.—DARLEY 
SCHOOL OF EQUITATION, Red House, Darley 
Dale, Derbys. - 
ANTED, kindly country Home together for 
2 young West Highland Bitches, 34 and 44, 
who have lost their home through a death. Very 
friendly, good pedigree, no charge.—Reply: Box 
724, c/o DAWSON’S, 28 Craven Street, W.C.2, 


SITUATIONS 


The engagement of persons answ ering these 
advertisements must be made through a Local Office 
of theMinistry of Labour or a Scheduled Employ- 
ment Agency if the applicant is a man aged 18-64 
inclusive or a woman aged 18-59 inclusive unless he 

















or she, or the employment, is excepted from the 
provisions of the Notification of Vacancies Order, 
1952, 

VACANT i 


ARRIED COUPLE without children. Care 


and cleaning of Showrooms, and taking 
visitors round two days per week. Own flat 
in house. Midlands. Must have first-class refer- 


ences. State ages.—Box 6480, 

WANTED 7 an 
HE SERVANT PROBLEM! Why not import a 
foreign domestic? State your requirements 


and we will nominate a suitable worker by return. 
—COMPTON JAMES, Axminster, Devon. 





ja and New 


ewe every Friday for the Proprietors, COUNTRY LIFE, LTD., by GEORGE NEWNES, LTD., Tower House, London, W.C.2. Printed in wy by Sun PRINTERS, Ltp., London and Watford. 


Registered at the G.P.O. as a newspaper and for Canadian Magazine Post. Entered as second class matter at the New York, 
th: South Africa, Central News Agency, Ltd. Annual subscription rates including 


Zealand, Gordon and Gotch (A/sia) L 


Post Office. 
postage: Toland and Abroed (excepting Canada), 113s. 8d.; Canada, 111s. 6d. 


Sole ‘Agents: Australi 
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Over the hills and far away... 


See the immaculate lines and well mannered obedience of the Riley 
and you might think it was a town car. —_ But you will find it never 

so happy as when the hedgerows are flying past in the seventies 
or when a rolling road gives scope to its superb steering and 
incomparable road-holding. 

There’s a famous racing lineage behind the Riiey and you need an 


open road to appreciate it to the full. 


23 litre Saloon. 1} litre Saloon. 


RILEY MOTORS LIMITED, Sales Division, 


COWLEY, OXFORD. London Showrooms: ‘“ RILEY CARS,” 55-56 Pall Mall, S.W.1 
Nuffield Exports Ltd., Oxford and 41 Piccadilly, London, W.1 . 


Overseas Business : 
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